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PEEFAOE. 



The following Treatise was originally prepared to sup- 
ply a want felt by the compiler, whilst engaged in teaching 
Natural Philosophy to college classes. It is now proposed 
to introduce into it, in a simplified form, the results of 
many years' experience in its use as a text-book. To ac- 
complish this, the entire book has been rewritten, the de- 
scriptive matter condensed, the demonstrations simplified, 
and the practical scope of the work extended ; but in no 
instance has any essential principle been omitted. The 
most important, if not the only, change in the plmi of the 
work is the omission of the Calculus. This change has 
been made, to cause the work to conform more closely 
to the original design, which was, to produce a book 
that should form a suitable connecting link, between 
purely popular works, on the one hand, and those of the 
highest grade, on the other. In most of our Colleges, 
the Calculus is either not taught at all, or else its study 
is made optional, and pursued without reference to its 
use as a tool for scientific investigation. The change 
referred to, brings this edition of the work within the 
range of the College Curriculum, and it is hoped does 
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not impair its value as a text-book for Schools of Science. 
As modified, it embraces all the elementary propositions 
of Mechanics, arranged in logical order, rigidly demon- 
strated and fully illustrated by practical examples; its 
scope, sufficiently extended to meet the wants of Colleges 
and Schools of Science; its treatment, so simple that it 
may be read with profit by those who have not the 
leisure to make the mathematical sciences a specialty ; and 
its plan, such as to render it a suitable introduction to 
those higher treatises on Mechanical Philosophy, that all 
must read who would appreciate and keep pace with the 
discoveries of modem science. 

Columbia College, 
June 17th, 1870. 
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MECHANICS. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITIONS AND INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Befinition of a Body. 

1. A BODY is a collection of material particles. A body 
whose dimensions are exceedingly small is called a material 
point 

Rest and Motion. 

2. A material point is at rest, when it retains a fixed 
position in space ; it is in motion, when its position in space 
is continually changing. 

Rest and motion, with respect to surrounding objects, 
are called relative rest and relative motion, to distinguish 
them from absohite rest and absolute motion. 

Rectilinear and Curvilinear Motion. 

3. The path traced out by a moving point is called its 
trajectory. When this is a stmight line, the motion is 
rectilinear; when it is a curve, the motion is curvilinear. 

When the motion of a body is spoken of as rectilinear or 
curvilinear, it is understood that some particular point 
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12 MECHANICS. 

of the body is referred to, such as the centre of gravity, or 
the centre of figure. 

Motion of Translation and Rotation. 

4. A body has a motion of translation when all its points 
move in parallel straight lines; it has a motion of rotation 
when its points move in arcs of circles having their centres 
in the same line : this line is the axis of rotation. All other 
varieties of motion result from some combination of these 
two. 

Uniform and Varied Motion. 

5. The VELOCITY of a point is its rate of motion. When 
it moves over equal spaces in equal times, the velocity is 
constant and the motion uniform; when it moves over 
unequal spaces in equal times, the velocity is variable and 
the motion varied. If the velocity continually increase, 
the motion is accelerated; if it continually decrease, the 
motion is retarded. 

In uniform motion, the space passed over in one second 
is taken as the measure of the velocity. In varied motion, 
the velocity at any instant is measured by the space that 
would be passed over in a second were the velocity to 
remain the same as at that instant. 

Definition oi a Force. 

6. A FORCE is anything that tends to change the state 
of a body with respect to rest or motion. If a body is at 
rest, anything that tends to put it in motion is a force ; if 
a body is in motion, anything that tends to change either 
its direction or its rate of motion, is a force. 

Classification of Forces, 

7. Forces may be divided into two classes, extraneous 
and molecular: extraneous forces act on bodies from with- 
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out; molecular forces are exerted between the neighboring 
particles of bodies. 

Extraneous Forces. 

8. Extraneous forces are of two kinds, pressures and 
moving forces : pressures simply tend to produce motion ; 
moving forces actually produce motion. Thus, if gravity 
act on a fixed body, it creates pressure ; if on a free body, 
it produces motion. 

Moving forces are either impulsive or incessant : an im- 
pulsive force, or an impulse, is one that acts for a moment 
and then ceases ; an incessant force is one that acts con- 
tinuously. We may regard an incessant force as a suc- 
cession of impulses, imparted at equal, but exceedingly 
small intervals of time. When the elementary impulses 
are equal, the force is constant ; when they are unequal, 
the force is variable. Thus, gravity, at any place, is a 
constant force ; the effort of expanding steam is a variable 
force. 

Molecular Forces. 

9. Molecular forces are of two kinds, attractive and 
repellent : attractive forces tend to bind the particles of 
a body together; repellent forces tend to thrust them 
asunder. Both kinds of molecular forces are continually 
exerted between the molecules of bodies, and on the pre- 
dominance of one or the other depends the physical state 
of a body. 

Constitution and Classification of Bodies. 

10. It is generally believed that matter, in its ultimate 
form, consists of minute, indivisible, and indestructible 
parts, called atoms. These are grouped in various ways, 
under the action of molecular forces, to form molecules, or 
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particles; and tliese again are united to form larger 
bodies. The relations that exist between the molecular 
forces, in different cases, form a basis for the classifi- 
cation of bodies : they are divided into two classes, solids 
and fluids; and fluids are again divided into liquids 
and gases. In solids, the molecular forces of attraction 
prevail over those of repulsion; in liquids, they are 
nearly balanced; in gases, the forces of repulsion pre- 
vail over those of attraction. In solids, the particles ad- 
here so as to require some force to separate them; in 
fluids, the particles move freely amongst each other, yield- 
ing to the slightest force. Solids tend to preserve both 
their shape and volume; liquids tend to preserve their 
volume, but take the shape of the containing vessel ; gases 
have no tendency to retain either their volume or their 
shape. Many bodies are capable of existing in different 
states, according to temperature. Thus, ice, water, and 
steam are the same body in different states. 

Essential Properties of Bodies. 

11. There are certain properties common to all bodies, 
and without which we could not conceive them to exist : 
these are extension, impenetrability, and inertia. 

Extension is that property by virtue of which a body 
occupies a portion of space. Every body has length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

Impenetrability is that property by virtue of which no 
two bodies can occupy the same space at the same time. 
The particles of one body may be thrust aside by those of 
another, as when a nail is driven into wood; but where 
one body is, no other body can be. 

Inertia is that property of a body by virtue of which it 
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tends to continue in the state of rest or motion in which it 
may be placed, until acted on by some force. 

Matter has no power to change its state with respect to 
rest or motion ; if at rest, it cannot set itself in motion ; 
or, if moving, it cannot change either the rate or the direc- 
tion of its motion. If a force act on a body to change its 
state of rest or motion, it develops a resistance that acts in 
a contrary direction. This resistance is called the /orce of 
inertia. The force that a moving body possesses and is 
capable of giving out, when its motion is opposed, is called 
living force. 

Laws of Motion. 

12. The laws of motion, commonly known as the New- 
tonian Laws, depend on the principle of inertia. They 
may be enunciated as follows : 

\st Lato. If a tody be at resfy it will remain at rest; 
or if in motion, it will move uniformly in a straight line, 
till acted on ly some force. 

2d Law. If a body he acted on by several forces^ it will 
obey each as though the others did not exist, and this whether 
the body be at rest or in motion. 

3d Law. If a force act to change the state of a body with 
respect to rest or fnotion, the body will offer a resista?ice 
equal and directly opposed to the force. 

These laws are deduced from universal experience, and 
are accepted as axiomatic in treating of the motion of 
bodies. 

Secondary Properties of Bodies. 

13. Besides the properties common to all bodies, there 
are other properties possessed in a greater or less degree by 
different bodies, that may be called secondary. Of these, 
the most important, from a mechanical point of view, are 
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porosity, compressibility, dilatability, and elasticity, all of 
which arise from peculiarity of atomic constitution. 

Porosity is that property by virtue of which the par- 
ticles of a body are more or less separated. The interme- 
diate spaces are called pores. When the pores are small, 
the body is dense j when they are large, it is rare. Gold is 
a dense body, hydrogen a rare one. It is to be observed that 
the interatomic spaces, which are properly called pores, are 
regularly distributed throughout the body, and should not 
be confounded with those irregular spaces that may be 
called cavities or cells, examples of which may be seen when 
a loaf of bread is cut across. 

Compressibility is that property by virtue of which the 
particles of a body may be made to approach each other, 
so as to occupy less space. 

DiLATABiLiTY IS that property by virtue of which the 
particles of a body may be separated to a greater distance, 
so as to occupy more space. 

Elasticity is that property by virtue of which a body 
tends to resume its original form, or volume, after com- 
pression or extension. The effort that a body exerts to 
return to its original form or volume after distortion, is 
called the force of restitution ; and when this is very great 
in comparison with the force of distortion, the body is 
highly elastic. Ivory is an example of a highly elastic body ; 
clay is very inelastic. Within certain limits most bodies 
may be considered as elastic, — that is, if they be slightly 
distorted, they will completely recover their original shape, 
or volume, on the removal of the force of distortion. 

Force of Gravity and Weight. 

14. Observation shows that the earth exercises an at- 
tractive force on bodies, tending to draw them toward its 
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centre. This force is called the force of gravity. It acts 
on every particle, and if the body be supported, it produces 
a pressure proportional to the quantity of matter in it; 
this pressure is called the weight of the body. 

Newton showed. that terrestrial gravity is only a particu- 
lar manifestation of a general law, which certainly prevails 
throughout the solar system, and probably throughout the 
physical universe. This law, sometimes called the Neto- 
tonian law of universal gravitation, may be enunciated as 
follows : 

Every particle of matter attracts every other j^^^ticle, 
with a force that varies directly as the mass of the attract- 
ing particle, and inversely as the square of the distance 
hetioeen the particles. 

It has also been shown that the attraction of the earth 
on bodies exterior to it, is very nearly the same as though 
all its matter were concentrated at its centre. Because the 
form of the earth is that of an oblate spheroid, having its 
axis coincident with that of revolution, the force of gravity 
increases slighty in passing from the equator toward the 
pole. The weight of a body must therefore increase at the 
same rate. That this increase of weight may be rendered 
apparent, the weighing must be performed by a spring 
balance, or some equivalent method, for, were the ordinary 
balance used, the increased weight of the body would be 
accompanied by a like increase in the weight of the coun- 
terpoise. 

Mass and Density. 

15. The MASS of a body is the quantity of matter it con- 
tains. We have seen that the weight of a body increases 
at the same rate as the force of gravity ; hence tlie quo- 
tient obtained by dividing the weight at any place by the 
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force of gravity at that place is constant This quotient is 
always proportional to the quantity of matter in the body, 
and for this reason is taken as the measure of its mass. 
Denoting the mass of a body by M, its weight by Wy ^-nd 
the force of gravity by g, we have, 

W 
M= -; whence, TF= Mg (1) 

The DENSITY of a body is the degree of compactness of 
its particles. It is proportional to the quantity of matter 
in a given volume. We may take, as the measure of a 
body's density, the quotient of its mass by its volume; 
or, denoting the density by D, the volume by F, and the 
mass by Jf, we have. 

Combining this with equation (1), we find, 

W 
J^ = y-l whence, W= DVg (2)- 

Formulas (1) and (2) are of frequent use in Mechanics. 

The quantity of matter that weighs one pound is taken 
as the unit of mass. The density pf distilled water at 39° 
Fah. is taken as the unit of density. 

Momentum or Quantity of Motion. 

16. The MOMENTUM, or the quantity of motion of a 
body, is the product of its mass by its velocity. If a force 
act to impart motion, it is obvious that the force must in 
the first place be proportional to the mass moved ; and in 
the second place, to the velocity it can impart. It is in 
accordance with this principle that momentum, or quantity 
of motion, is used as a measure of force. 
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Measure of Forces. 

17. A force is measured by comparing it with some other 
force of the same kind taken as a unit There are two 
kinds of forces — ^pressures and moving forces ; and conse- 
quently two kinds of units. 

The unit of pressure is one pound ; when we speak of a 
pressure of n pounds, we mean a force that would, if di- 
rected vertically upward, just sustain a weight of n pounds. 

The unit of an impulsive force is an impulse capable of 
imparting a unit of velocity to a unit of mass ; that is, an 
impulse capable of generating a unit of momentum. 

An impulsive force is measured by the quantity of mo- 
tion it can generate. If an impulse / impart a velocity v 
to a mass m, we have, 

f=mv (3) 

Impulses acting on the same or on equal masses, are pro- 
portional to the velocities they impart 

The unit of a constant force is a constant force capable 
of generating a unit of momentum in a unit of time. 

A constant force is measured by the quantity of motion 
it can generate in a unit of time. If a constant force / 
generate a quantity of motion equal to mv in a unit of time, 
we have, 

f=^mv (4) 

Constant forces acting on equal masses are proportional 
to the velocities they generate in the same time. 

We have seen that an incessant force may be regarded 
as a succession of impulses, imparted at equal intervals of 
time (Art 8) ; hence, constant forces are proportional to 
their elementary impulses. 

Variable forces have different values at different times. 
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The measure of such a force, at any instant, is the quantity 
of motion it could generate in a unit of time, if its intensity 
were to remain unchanged for that time. The yalues of 
variable forces at different times are proportional to their 
elementary impulses at those times. 

Acceleration due to a Force. 

18. The velocity that a constant force can generate in a 
body in a unit of time, is called the acceleration due to the 
force. If we find the value of v, in equation (4) of the last 
article, we have, 

v = ^ (5) 

That is, the acceleration is equal to the moving force, divided 
hy the mass moved. 

If the acceleration is known, the moving force may be 
found by multiplying the acceleration by the mass. In 
some cases the force acts independently on each particle; 
the acceleration is then independent of the mass. The 
force of gravity is an example in which the acceleration is 
independent of the mass. 

Representation of Forces. 

19. Forces may be represented geometrically by straight 
lines, proportional to the forces. A force is given when we 
know its intensity, its point of application, and the directiofi 
in which it acts. When a force is represented by a line, 
the length of the line represents its in- 
tensity ; one extremity represents the 
point of application; and an arrow-head 

at the other extremity shows the direction of the force. 
Thus, in Figure 1, OP is the intensity of the force ; 0, its 
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point of application; and OP, the direction in which it 
acts. If a force be applied to a solid body, the point of 
application may be taken anywhere on its line of direc- 
tion ; and it is often found convenient to transfer it from 
one point of this line to another. The line OP prolonged 
indefinitely is called the line of action of the force OP. 

A force may be represented, analytically, by a letter ; thus 
the force OP may be called the force P. In this case we 
assume the usual algebraic rule for estimating quantities; 
that is, if a quantity in one sense is positive, a quantity 
in an opposite sense must be negative, 

Eqnilibrium. 

20. Forces are in equilibrium when they balance each 
other. K a system of forces in equilibrium be applied to a 
body, they will not change its state with respect to rest 
or motion : if the body be at rest, it will remain so ; if in 
motion, its motion will remain unchanged, so far as these 
forces are concerned. 

When forces balance each other through the medium of 
a body at rest, they are said to be in statical equilibrium ; 
when they balance each other through the medium of a 
moving body, they are in dynamical equilibrium. 

If a body be at rest, or if in uniform motion, we con- 
clude that the forces acting on it are in equilibrium. 

Definition of Mechanics. 

21. Mechanics is the science that treats of the action 
of forces on bodies. 

It treats of the laws of equilibrium and motion, and is 
sometimes divided into two branches, called Statics and 
Dynamics. Statics treats of pressures ; Dy7iamics, of mov- 
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ing forces: when the bodies acted on are liquids, theS6 
branches are called hydrostatics and hydrodyjiamics ; 
when the bodies acted on are gases, they are called aer(h 
statics and aerodynamics. 

A better division of the subject is into mechunics of solids 
and inechanics of fluids. 



CHAPTER IL 

COMPOSITION, BESOLUTION, AND EQUIUBBIUM OF POECES. 

Definition. 

22. Composition of forces, is the operation of finding a 
single force whose effect is the same as that of two or more 
given forces. The required force is called the resultant of 
the giviBn forces. 

Resolution of forces, is the operation of finding two or 
more forces whose combined effect is equivalent to that of 
a given force. The required forces are called components 
of the given force. 

Composition of Forces whose directions coincide. 

23. From the rules laid down for measuring forces, it 
follows, that the resultant of two forces applied at a point, 
and acting in the same direction, is equal to the sum of the 
forces. If two forces act in opposite directions, their result- 
ant is equal to their difference, and it acts in the direction 
of the greater. 

If any number of forces be applied at a point, some 
in one direction, and others in a contrary direction, their 
resultant is equal to the sum of those that act in one 
direction, diminished by the sum of those that act in the 
opposite direction ; or, if we regard the rule for signs, the 
resultant is equal to the algebraic sum of the components ; 
the sign of this sum indicates the direction in which the 
resultant a^ts. Thus, if the forces P, P", &c-^ act on a point. 
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and in a direction that we may assume as positive^ whilst 
the forces P'\ P"\ &c., act on the same point and in the 
opposite direction, then will their resultant, denoted by iZ, 
be given by the equation, 

i? = (P + P' + &c.,) — (P" + P'" + &C.) 

If the first term of the second member is numerically 
greater than the second, R is positive, and the resultant 
acts in the direction that wx assumed as positive ; if the 
first term is numerically less than the second, R is negative, 
and the resultant acts in the opposite direction ; if the two 
terms are equal, the resultant is 0, and the forces are in 
equilibrium. 

All the forces of a system that act in the general direc- 
tion of any straight line, are called liomologouSy and their 
algebraic sum may be expressed by writing the expression 
for single force, prefixing the symbol 2, which indicated 
the algebraic sum of homologous quantities. "We mighty for 
example, write the preceding equation under the form, 

R = y-{P) (6) 

This equation expresses the fact, that the resultant of a 
system of homologous forces, is equal to their algebraic 
sum. 

Oomposition of concurrent Forces. 

21. Concurrent forces are those whose lines of direction 
intersect in a common point. The simplest case is that of 
two forces applied at a common point, but not in the same 
direction. After this, in order of simplicity, we have the 
case of several forces applied at a common point and lying 
in the same plane, and then the case of several forces ap- 
plied at a common point and not in a single plane. 
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Parallelogram of Forcei. 

25. Let be a material point, and suppose it acted on 
by two simultaneous impulses, P and Q^ represented in 
direction and intensity by OP and 
OQ; complete the parallelogram P^, 
and draw its diagonal OR. 

If O be taken as the unit of mass, 
OP and OQ, will represent the veloci- 
ties due to Pand §, (Art. 17), and in- 
asmuch as the point obeys each force, as though the other 
did not exist, (Art. 12), it will be found at the end of one 
second somewhere on PR^ by virtue of the force P, and 
somewhere on QRy by virtue of the force Q ; it will there- 
fore be at Ry and because it moves uniformly in the direc- 
tion of each force, it must move uniformly in the direction 
OR. Had O been acted on by an impulse represented 
by ORy it would in like manner have moved uniformly 
from to 72 in one second. Hence the impulse OR is 
equivalent in effect to the two impulses OP and OQ; 
that is, 

Jf two impulsive forces be represented by adjacent sides 
of a 2^c'('rallelogram, their- resultant will he represented by 
that diagofial of the parallelogram which passes through 
their common point. 

Because constant forces are proportional to their element^ 

ary impulses, (Art. 17), the above principle holds true for 

them; and because variable forces are measured by sup- 

]x>sing them to become constant for a unit of time, (Art. 

17), the principle must hold true for them: it is therefore 

true for all kinds of moving forces. It is also true for 

forces of pressure, for if we apply a force equal and directly 

opposed to the resultant of two moving forces, it will hold 

3 
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them in equilibrium, converting them into forces of pres- 
sure, but it will in no manner change the relation between 
them and their resultant. Hence, the principle is univer- 
sal ; it may be enunciated as follows : 

If ttvo forces be represented in direction and intensity 
by adjacent sides of a parallelogram, their resultant will 
be represented by that diagonal of the parallelograrn which 
passes through their common point. 

This principle is called the parallelogram of forces. 

Geometrical Applicatioxui of the Parallelogram of Forces. 

26. 1°. Given two forces; to find 
their resultant. 

Let OF and OQhe the given forces. 
Complete the parallelogram QP and 
draw its diagonal OE ; this will be 
the resultant required. ^^^' ^* 

2°. Given, a force and one of its components ; to find 
tlie other. 

Let OE be a force and OF one of its components. 
Draw PE and complete the parallelogram PQ ; OQ will 
be the other component. 

. 3°. Given, a force and the directions of its components; 
to find the components. 

Let OE be a force and OP, OQ, the 
directions of its components ; through 
E draw EQ and EP parallel to PO 
and QOj then will OP and OQhe the 
required components. 

4°. Given, a force and the intensities of its compo- 
nents ; to find the directions of the components. 

Let OE be a force, and let the intensities of its com- 
ponents be represented by lines equal to OP and OQ ; with 
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as a centre and OP as radius, q .^^ 

describe an arc, then with i? as a ' / ^^^^^^^/ 

centre and OQ as a radius, describe / ^'^^ / 

a second arc, cutting the first at P j ^^^^ ^T*. 

draw OP, and EP, and complete ^«*^' 

the parallelogram PQ; OP and OQ will be the required 

components. 

Polyfl^n of ForoM. 

27. Let OQy OP, OS, and OT, be 

a system of forces applied at a point, 
O, and lying in a single plane. To 
construct their resultant; on OQ 
and OP construct the parallelogram 
PQ, and draw its diagonal OR', this 
will be the resultant of OP and OQ. 
In like manner construct a parallel- 
ogram on 0-R' and OS; its diag- ^•*- 
onal OR", will be the resultant of OP, OQ, and OS. 
•On OR" and OT construct a parallelogram, and draw 
its diagonal OR ; then will OR be the resultant of all 
the given forces. This method of construction may be 
extended to any number of forces whatever. 

If we examine the diagram, we see that QR' is parallel 
and equal to OP, R'R" is parallel and equal to OS, R"R 
is parallel and equal to O^T, and that OR is drawn from 
the point of application, 0, to the extremity of R"R. 
Hence, we have the following rule for constructing the 
resultant of several concurrent forces : 

Through their common point draw a line parallel and 
eqiuil to the first force ; through the extremity of this draw 
a line parallel and equal to the seco7id force ; and so on, 
throughout the system ; finally, draw a line from the start* 
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mg poi7it to the extremity of the last tine drawriy and this 
toill be the resultant required. 

This application of the parallelogram of forces, is called 
the polygon of forces. 

The principle holds true, even when the forces are not 
in one plane. In this case, the lines OQ^ QR, R'E", &c., 
form a ttoisted polygon, that is, a polygon whose sides are 
not in one plane. 

When the point J?, in the construction, falls at 0, OR 
reduces to 0, and the forces are in equilibrium. 

Parallelopipedon of ForoeSr 

28. Let OP, OQ, and OS, be three concurrent forces not 
in the same plane. On these, as edges, construct the 
parallelopipedon OR, and draw OR, 

OM, and SR, From the principle of 
Art. 25, OM is the resultant of OP 
and OQ; and OR is the resultant of 
OJf and OS; hence, 072 is the result- 
ant of OP, OQ, and OS; that is, if 
three forces he represented by the con- 
current edges of a parallelopipedon, their resultant will he' 
represented by the diagonal of the parallelopipedon that 
passes through their common point. This principle is 
called the parallelopipedon of forces. It is easily shown 
that it is a particular case of the polygon of forces ; for, OP 
is parallel and equal to the first, PM to the second, MR 
to the third force, and OR is drawn from the origin, 0, to 
the extremity of MR, 

Oomponents of a force in the direction of Rectan^fulav Aze»i 

29. First To find analytical expressions for the com- 
"^nents of a force in the direction of two axes. 
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Let AB he a force in the plane of 
the rectangular axes OJl and OV. On 
it as a diagonal construct a parallelo- 
gram ML, whose sides are parallel to 
OX and OY. Denote AB by E, AL '^ 
by X9 AM, equal to LR, by Y, and 
the an^e LAR, equal to the angle 
the force makes with OX, by a. From the figure, we 
have, 




Fig. 8. 



X = 72 COS a, and P" = 7? sin a 



(7) 



In these expressions the angle a is estimated from the 
positive direction of the axis of X^ around to the force, in 
accordance with the rule laid down in Trigonometry. The 
component X will have the same sign as cos a, and the 
component y the same sign as sin a. 

Secondly. To find the components of a force in the direc- 
tion of three rectangular axes. 

Let OR, denoted by R, be the given force, and OX, OY, 
and OZ, the given axes. On OR, as a diagonal, construct 
a parallelopipedon whose edges 
are parallel to the axes. Then 
will OL, OM, and ON he the re- 
quired components. Denote these 
by X, Y, and Z, and the angles 
they make with OR by a, /3, and 
y. Join R with L, M, and N, by 
straight lines. From the right- 
angled triangles thus formed, we 
have, 




Fig. 9. 



X = 72 cos a, y = ^ cos ^, and Z = 72 cos y ... (8) 



The angles a, ^, and y are estimated from the positive 
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directions of the corresponding axes, as in Trigonometry, 
and each component has the same sign as the correspond- 
ing cosine. 

If a force be resolved in the direction of rectangular 
axes, each component will represent the total effect of the 
given force in that direction. For this reason such com- 
ponents are called effective components. It is plain, that 
the component in the direction of each axis, is the same as 
the projection of the force on that axis, the projection being 
made by lines through the extremities of the force, and 
perpendicular to the axis. Hence, we may find the effective 
component of a force in the direction of a given line, 
geometrically, by projecting the force on the line, or aw- 
alyticallt/y by multiplying the force into the cosine of its 
inclination to the line. 

Anal3rtical Oomposition of Rectangular Forces. 

30. First. "When there are but two 
forces. 

Let AL and AM be rectangular 
forces, denoted by Jf and 1", and let 
AE, denoted by JR, be their resultant. — 
Denote the angle RAL by a. Then, 
because LR = Yy we have, from the ' pig. lo. 
triangle ALR, 

R ^^ X^ + y ; cos a = ~ ; and sin a = ~ . . . . . (9) 

The first of these gives the intensity, the second and third 
the direction of the resultant 

Secondly, When there are three forces not in one plane. 
Let OL, OM, and ON, be rectangular forces denoted by 
X, JT, and Z, and let OR, denoted by R, be their result- 
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ani Denote the angles which 
R makes with OL, OM, and ON 
by a, ^, and y. Then, from the 
figure, we hare, 

R = ^x^ + r* + z\ . . (10) 

COS a = ~ ; COS p = -H ; and. 




cos 7 = -g 



(11) 



Fig. 11. 



The first gives the intensity of the resultant, the others 
its direction. 

Examples. 

1. Two pressures of 9 and 12 pounds act on a point, and at right 
angles to each other. Bequired, the resultant pressure. 

SOLUTION. 

We have, 

X = 9, and r= 13 ; .-. B =\/81 + 144 = 15. 



Also, cos a = 7^ = .6 ; 
15 



.-. a = 53** 7' 47". 



That is, the resultant pressure is 15 lbs., and it makes an angle of 
53' 7' 47" with the first force. 

2. Two rectangular forces are to each other as 3 to 4, and their 
resultant is 20 lbs. What are the intensities of the components ? 

SOLUTION. 

We have, BY= 4 X, or Y= J X, and i2 = 20; 

.-. 20=\/X« + J/X^ = fX; 

Hence, X = 12, and r= 16. 

8. A boat fastened by a rope to a point on shore, is urged by the 
wind perpendicular to the current, with a force of 18 pounds, and 
down the current by a force of 22 pounds. What is the tension on 
the rope, and what angle does it make with the current? 

SOLUTION. 

We have, 

X=22, and T= 18; .-. J?=v/808 = 28.425; 

22 

Also, cos a 



28.425* 



/. a = 39° 17' 20". 
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Hence, the tension is 28.435 lbs., and the angle 39*' 17' 20". 

4. Required the intensity and direction of the resultant of three 
forces at right angles to each other, having the intensities 4, 5, and 6 
pounds, respectively. 

SOLUTION. 

"We have, 

X= 4, r = 5, and Z = 6. .'. R = v/77 = 8.775. 

Also, cos a = rrznz , cos p = , and cos y = 



8.775; ' 8.775* ^ 8.775' 

whence, a = 63° 53' 51", /? = 55' 15' 50", and ;^ = 46** 51' 43". 

Hence the resultant pressure is 8.775 lbs., and it makes, with the 
components taken in order, angles equal to 63° 53' 51", 55° 15' 50", 
and 46° 51' 43 ". 

5. Three forces at right angles are to each other as 3, 3, and 4, and 
their resultant is 60 lbs. What are the intensities of the forces? 

Am. 23.284 lbs., 33.436 lbs., and 44.568 lbs. 

Applicatioii to Groups of Concurrent Forces. 

31. The principles explained in the preceding arti- 
cles, enable us to find the resultant of any number of 
concurrent forces. Let P, P', P", &c., be a group of coji- 
current forces. Call the angles they make with the axis 
of X, a, aJ, a!\ &c. ; the angles they make with the axis of 
P", /3, ^', j8", &c. ; and the angles they make with the axis- 
of Z^ y, 7', y'\ &c. Eesolve each force into rectangular 
components parallel to the axes, and denote the resultants 
of the groups parallel to the axes by X, Y^ and Z. We 
have, (Art. 24), 

X= ^{P cos a), r = J (P cos /3), Z= J (P cos 7). 

If we denote the resultant by J?, and the angles it 
makes with the axes by a, J, and c, we have, as in Arti- 
cle 30, 

X Y Z 

cos a = -=, COS S = -=., and cos <? = -=. 

R R R 
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These formulas determine the intensity and direction of 
the resultant 

When the given forces lie in the plane XV, Z reduces 
to 0, cos i3 becomes sin «, cos h becomes sin a, and the for- 
mulas reduce to, 

X = -T (P cos a), and Y =^ I {P sin a). 

R = \/2*~+~F*, and cos a = ^, and sin a = ^. 

Examples. 

1. Three concturent forces, whose intensities are 50, 40, and 70, 11a 
in the same plane, and make with an axis, angles equal to 15°, 80°, 
and 45°. Requu^d the resultant 

SOLUTION. 

"We have, 

X= 50 COS 15° + 40 cos 80° + 70 cos 45° = 132.435, 
and 

r=50 wn 15° + 40 sin 30° + 70 sin 45° = 82.44; 

whence B. =v'6798 + 17589 = 156 ; 

and, cos a = ^^^ ; .-. a = 81° 54' 12". 

loo 

The resultant is 156, and the angle it makes with the axis is 81* 
64' 12". 

2. Three forces 4, 5, and 6, lie in the same plane, and make equal 
angles with each other. Required the intensity of their resultant 
and the angle it makes with the least force. 

SOLUTION. 

Take the least force as the axis of X Then the angle between it 
and the second force is 120°, and that between it and the third force 
is 240°. We have, 

X=4+ 5 cos 120° 4- 6 cos 240° = - 1.5; 

r = 5 sm 120° + 6 sin 240° = - .866; 

.-. B, ='•3, cos a= - p~^, sin a= - ^^^; .*. a = 210°. 

3. Two forces, one of 5 lbs. and the other of 7 lbs., are applied at 
the same point, and make with each other an angle of 120°. What 
is the intensity of their resultant Am. 6.24 lbs. 

2* 
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Formula for the Resultant of two Foroes. 

32. Let P and P\ be two forces in the same plane, and 
let the axis of X be taken to coincide with P ; a will then 
be 0, and we shall have sin a = 0, and 
cos a = 1. The value of X (Art. 31) 
will be P + P' cos a', and the value 
of Y will be P' sin a'. Squaring 
these values, substituting in Equa- 
tion (9), and reducing by the relation 
sin' a! + cos' a' = 1, we have, 

v^P' + F^ + %PP' cos a . 




Fig. IS. 



E 



(12) 



The angle a' is the angle between the given forces. 
Hence, 

The resultant of two concurrent forces is equal to the 
square root of the stem of the squares of the forces, phis 
twice the product of the forces into the cosine of their in- 
cluded angle. 

If a' is greater than 90°, and less than 270°, its cosine is 
negative, and we have, 

E =VP' + P'' - 2PP' cos a'. 
If a' = 0, its cosine is 1, and we have, 

E^P + P'. 
If a' = 90°, its cosine is 0, and we have, 

K = v/P' + P'\ 
If a' = 180°, its cosine is — 1, and we have, 

E^P-P'. 

Examples. 

1. Two forces, P and Q, are equal to 24 and 30, and the angle be- 
tween them is 105'. What is the intensity of tlieir resultant? 



22 = V'24« + 30' + 3 X 24 X 30 cos las'* = 33.21. 
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2. Two forces, P and Q, whose intensities are 5 and 12, have a 
resultant whose intensity is 13. Required the angle between them. 



13 =\/25 -f 144 + 2 X 5 X 13 cos a. 
.-. cos a = 0, or a = 90°. Ans, 

3. A boat is impelled by the current at the rate of 4 mUes per hour, 
and by the wind at the rate of 7 miles per hour. What will be her ^ 
rate per hour when the direction of the wind makes an angle of 45" ^^ 
with that of the current ? ^JT 

R =\/l6 + 49 +"2 X 4 X 7 cos 45** = 10.2m. Am. 

4 A weight of 50 lbs., suspended by a string, is drawn aside by a 
horizontal force until tlic string makes an angle of OO"* with the ver- 
ticaL Required the value of the horizontal force, and the tension 
of the string. Am, 28.8675 lbs., and 57.735 lbs. 

5. Two forces, and their resultant, are all equal. What is the 
angle between the two forces ? Ans, 120°. 



Relation between two Forces and their Reinltant. 

33. Let P and Q be two forces, and R their resultant. 
Then because QP is a parallelogram, ^ II 

the side PR is equal to Q. From J" ^^^1 

the triangle ORP^ because the sides / ^^^ J 
are proportional to the sines of the L^ 
opposite angles, we have, 



Fig. 13. 

P : (> : 72 : : sin ORP : sin ROP : sin OPR. 



But, ORP = QOR, and OPR = 180°— Q OP; hence, we 
have, 

P : e : P : : sin QOR : sin ROP : sm QOP ; . . . (13) 

That is, of two forces and their resultant, each is prop&i'- 
tional to the sine of the angle between the other two. . 

If we apply a force R' equal and directly opposed to P, 
the forces P, Q, and R' will be in equilibrium. The an- 
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gles QOE and QOR' are supple- 
ments of each other; hence, 
sin QOR = sin QOR'; the angles 
ROPy and POR\ are also sup- 
plementary; hence, sin ROP = 
sinPOi^; We have also 72 = ^'. 
Making these substitutions in the 
preceding proportion, we have, 

P: Q: R' ::^m QOR' : sin POR' : sin QOP. . . . (14) 

Hence, if three forces are in equilibrium, each is propor- 
tional to the sine af the angle between the other two. 




rig. 14. 



Principle of Moments. 

34. The moment of a force, with respect to a point, 
is the product of the intensity of the force, by the 
perpendicular from the point to the direction of the 
force. 

The fixed point is the centre of moments ; the perpen- 
dicular is the lever arm of the force; and the moment 
itself measures the tendency of the force to produce rota- 
tion about the centre of moments. 

Let P and Q be two forces, and R their resultant; 
assume a point C, in their plane, 
as a centre of moments, and 
from it, let fall on the forces, 
perpendiculars, Cp, Cq, and Or; 
denote these perpendiculars by 
p, q, and r. Then will Pp, Qq, 
and Rr, be the moments of P, §, and R. Draw CO, and 
from P let fall the perpendicular PS, on OR. Denote the 
angle ROP, by a, ROQ, or its equal, ORP, by 13, and 
ROC by (p. 
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Since PR = g, we have from the right-angled triangles 
OPSsheA PRSi the equations, 

-B = C COS i3 + P COS a. 
= § sin ^ — P sin a. 

Multiplying both members of the first by sin 9, and of 
the second by cos 9, and adding, we find, 

i? sin 9 = C (sill 9 cos i9 + sin ^ cos 9) + 
P (sin 9 cos a — sin a cos 9). 

Whence, by reduction, 

i? sin 9 = Q sin (9 + /?) + P sin (9 — a). 

From the figure, we have, 

®^^ ^ "^ ^' ®^^ ^"^ "" "^^ 'oc' ^^^ ®^^ {9 + ^)'= -^ 

Substituting in the preceding equation, and reducing, 

we have, 

Rr = Qq -{■ Pp. 

When C falls within the angle PORy 9 — a i§ negative, 
and the equation just deduced becomes 

Rr = Qq - Pp. 

Hence, in all cases, the moment of the resultant of two 
forces is equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of the 
forces taken separately. 

If we regard the force Q as the resultant of two others, 
and one of these in turn, as the resultant of two others, 
and so on, the principle may be extended to any number 
of concurrent forces in the same plane. This principle 
may be expressed by the equation, 

Rr=zI(Pp) .... (15) 

That is, the moment of the resultant of any number of 
concurrent forces, i7i the same plane, is equal to the algebraic 
sum of the moments of the forces taken separately. 
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This 18 the principle of moments. 

The moment of the resultant is the resultant moment; 
the moments of the components are component tnomeJits; 
and the plane passing through the resultant and centre 
of moments, is the plane of moments. 

When a force tends to turn its point of application about 
the centre of moments, in the direction of the motion of 
the hands of a watch, its moment is considerei positive ; 
consequently, when it tends to produce rotation in a con- 
trary direction, its moment must be negative. If the result- 
ant moment is negative, the tendency of the system is to 
produce rotation in a negative direction. If the resultant 
moment is 0, there is no tendency to rotation. The result- 
ant moment may become 0, in consequence of the lever 
arm becoming 0, or in consequence of the resultant itself 
being 0. In the former case, the centre of moments lies 
on the direction of the resultant, and the sum of the mo- 
ments of the forces that tend to produce rotation in one 
direction, is equal to that of those tending to produce rota- 
tion in a contrary direction. In the latter case, the system 
is in equilibrium. 

Moment of a Force with respect to an Axis. 

35. Let P be a force and OZ any axis. Draw a line, 
ABj perpendicular to the force 
and also to the axis. Let A be 
taken as the point of application 
of the force, and at this point 
resolve it into two components 
F" and P', the former parallel, 
and the latter perpendicular to 
OZ. The component P" can i^&.i«- 

have no tendency to produce rotation about the axis; 
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hence, the moment of P' with respect to J?, will be the 
same as the moment of the given force with respect to the 
axis. But, P' is the projection of P on a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis, and B is the point in which this plane 
intersects the axis. Hence, to find the moment of a force 
with respect to an 9xi^j project the force on a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis, and find the moment of the projection 
with respect to the point in which the perpendicular plane 
cuts the axis. 

The axis is an axis of rotation, and any plane perpendi- 
cular to it, is 21, plane of rotation. 

To find the resultant moment of a system of forces in 
space, with respect to any line as an axis; assume a 
plane perpendicular to the given line as a plane of rota- 
tion, project the forces on it, and find the moments of the 
projections with respect to the point in which the plane 
cuts the axis; these will be the component moments. 
The resultant moment is the algebraic sum of the com- 
ponent moments. ■ - 



Principle of Virtual Moments. 

36. Let P be a force applied to the material point 0; 
let be moved by an extraneous force to some position, C, 
very near to 0; project the path OCon 

the direction of the force: the projec- ^ gp ^ 

tion Op, or Op', is called the virtual P^ g 
velocity of the force, and is positive when Fig. it. 

it falls on the direction of the force, as 
Op, and negative when it falls on the prolongation of the 
force, as Op\ The product of a force by its virtual velo- 
city is called the virtual moment of the force. 

Assume the figure of Article 34. Op, Oq, and Or are 
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the virtual velocities of P, Q, and JR, Iiet us denote ihh 
virtual velocity of a force by the 
symbol S, followed by a small 
letter of the same |iame as tjiat 
[which designates the forqe. 

We have from the figure, as in 
Article 34, 

^ =3 P cos a + Q cos /3. 
= P sin a — ^ sin /J. 

Multiplying both members of the first, by cos 9, of the 
second, by sin 9, and adding, we have, 

jR cos 9 = (cos a cos (p + sin a sin 9) + 
Q (cos 9 cos /3 — gin 9 sin ^). 

Or, by reduction, 

jR cos 9 = P cos (9 — a) + § cos (9 -f ^). 

But, from the right-angled triangles COp, COq, and 
COr, we have, 

cos 9= -^ cos (9 - a) = ^, and cos (9 + ^) = ^; 

Substituting in the preceding equation, and reducing, we 
have, 

Hdr = P6p + Q5q. 

Hence, tJie virtual 7noment of the resultant of two forces^ 
is equal to the algebraic sum of the virtual moments of the 
forces taken separately. 

If we regard Q as the resultant of two forces, and one 
of these as the resultant of two others, and so on, the 
principle may be extended to any number of forces, 
applied at the same point This principle may be ex- 
pressed by the following equation : 

BSr^I{P^p)] . (16) 



^ 
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Hence, themriual moment of tlie resultant of any num^ 
her of concurrent forcesy is equal to the algebraic sum of 
the virtual moments of the forces taken separately. 

Resultant of Parallel Forces. 

87. Let P and Q be two forces in the same plane, and 
applied at points invariably con- 
nected — for example, at tiie points 
M and JV of a solid body. Their 
lines of direction being prolonged, 
will meet at some point O; and if 
we suppose the points of applica- 
tion to be transferred to O, their 

resultant may be determined by the parallelogram of forces. 
Whether the forces be so transferred or not, the direction 
of the resultant will always pass through 0, and will lie 
between F and Q, Now, supposing the points of applica- 
tion at M and JV, let the force Q be turned about JV as an 
axis. As it approaches parallelism with P, O recedes 
from M and N, and the resultant also approaches parallel- 
ism with P. Finally, when Q becomes parallel to P, is 
at an infinite distance from M and iV, and the resultant is 
parallel to Band Q. 

Hence, if two forces are parallel and act in the same 
direction^ their resultant is parallel to both and lies bettoeen 
them. 

Whatever may be the position of P and Qy the value of 
the resultant, (Art. 34), will be given by the equation, 

R z=: P COS OL + Q COS ^. 

But when the forces are parallel and act in the same 
direction, we have, a = 0, and ^ = ; or, cos a = 1, and 
cos /3 = 1. Hence, 

R = P ^ Q (17) 
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That is, the intmsity of the resultant is equal to the sum of 
the intensities of the two forces. 

Let F and Q be parallel forces acting in the same direc- 
tion, R their resultant, and 8 
the point in which the direc- 
tion of R cuts the line joining 
the points of application of 
P and Q. Through N draw 
NLy perpendicular to the 
forces, and take C, its inter- 
section with R, as a centre of moments. The centre of 
moments being on the direction of the resultant, the lever 
arm of the resultant will be 0, and from the principle of 
moments, (Art. 34), we have, 

F X CL= Qx CN; 
or, FiQ'.xCNiCL, 

But, from the similar triangles CNS and LNMy we have, 

CN\ CL::SN:SM. 
Combining tlie two proportions, we have, 
P: Q::SN:SM. (18) 

That is, the resultant divides the line joining the points 
of applicatiofi of the components, inversely as the compo- 
nents. 

If a force R' be applied at S equal and directly opposed 
to R, it will hold F and Q in equilibrium. The forces R\ 
P, and Q, being in equilibrium, Q must be equal and 
directly opposed to the resultant of R and P. But, R' 
and F are parallel and act in opposite directions, R' being 
the greater. Hence, the resultant of two parallel forces 
acting in opposite directions, is parallel to both, lies without 
bothy on the side and in the direction of the greater, and its 
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intensity is equal to the difference of the intensities of the 
given forces. 

If F and Q, Fig^21, repre- ^ 

sent two such forces, and R ^ 71 

their resultant; it may be 

shown, as in the preceding g/ 1 



'A -' 



c 

article, that, Kg. ji. 

P: QiiSNiSM.... .{19) 
By composition, we find, 

FiQiP + Q::SN: SM: SN + SM; 

and by division, 

F:Q:F ^ Q : : SJ^: SM: SN - SM. 

When the forces act in the same direction, as in Fig. 20, 
F-h Q=^R,B.ndS:i^+ SM= MN. 

When they act in opposite directions, as in Fig. 21, 
P - e = 72, and SN - SM = MN. 

Substituting in the preceding proportions, for F -h Q, 
F-Q,SN^ SM, and SN - SM, their values, we have, 

F:Q:F:: SN: SM : MN. (20) 

That is, of any tvjo parallel forces and their resultant, 
each is proportional to the distance between the other two. 

We see, from the preceding proportioh, that so long as 
the intensities of F and Q and their points of applica- 
tion remain unchanged, the values of SM and SN also 
remain unchanged, no matter what direction the forces 
may have. Hence, if two parallel forces be turned about 
their points of application, their intensities remaining 
unchanged, their resultant will turn about a fixed point 
and continue parallel to the given forces. This fixed point 
is called the centre of the parallel forces. 

If F and Q be equal and act in opposite directions, R 
will be 0, and S will be at an infinite distance. Two such 
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forces constitute a couple. The tendency of a couple is to 
produce rotation ; the measure of this tendency, called iJie 
moment of the couple, is the product of one of the forces, 
by the distance between the two. 

Oeometrical Oomposition and Resolution of Parallel Forces. 

38. The preceding principles give the folloMong gei>» 
metrical constructions. ^t 

1. To find the resultant of two 
parallel forces lying in the same direc- 
tion: 

Let F and Q be the forces, M and JV 
their points of application. Make 
MQ' =z Q, and JVP' = Fj draw F' Q\ 
cutting MN in Sj through S draw SR 
parallel to 31 F, and make it equal to 
F + Qj it will be the resultant. 

For, from the triangles F'SN' and 
Q'SM, we have, 

rN. Q'M: : SJST: SM; or, F:Q:: SJ^: SM. 

2. To find the resultant of two parallel forces acting im 
opposite directions : 

Let F and Q be the forces, M and N 
their points of application. Prolong QN 
till NA = P, and make MB == Q; draw 
A By and produce it till it cuts NM pro- 
duced in S; draw SR parallel to J/P, and 
equal to BF, it will be the resultant re- 
quired. 

For, from the triangles SI^A and SMB, 
we have, 

AN-.BMx : SN'. SM; or, P: ^ : : SN: SM. 
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S. To resolye a force into two parallel components in 
the same direction^ and applied at given points : 

Let R be the force, M and N the 
points of application. Through M and 
N draw lines parallel to R, Make 
MA = R^ and draw AN^ cutting R in 
B; make MP = SB and N(i = j572; 
they will be the components. 

For, • from the triangles AMN and 

BSNy 

B8\AM\\SN\MN; 






AJ/ fi/^ 



*« 



ng.M. 



or. 



BS\ R \\SN\MN. 



Find the result- 



But, from proportion (20), we have, 

P\R\\SN\MN; 
.'. BS = P, and BR = Q. 

4. To find the resultant of any number of parallel 
forces. 

Let P, P', P", P'", be parallel forces, 
ant of P and P, by the rule already 
given, it will be ^' == P + B'j find 
the resultant of R' and P'', it will be 
-R" = P + P' + P";, Sndthe result- 
ant of R' and P"', it will be 72 = P + 
P' + P" + P'". If there be a greater 
number of forces, the operation of com- 
position may be continued; the final 
result will be the resultant of the sys- 
tem. If some of the forces act in con- 
trary directions, combine all that act iji one direction, as 
just explained, and call their resultant R'j then combine 
all that act in a contrdry direction, and call their resultant 
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E"; finally, combine E' and E"; their resultant, E, will 
be the resultant of the system. 

If the forces P, P\ &c., be turned about their points of 
application, their intensities remaining unchanged, the 
forces R, E", E, will also turn about fixed points, contin- 
uing parallel to the given forces. The point through which 
E always passes, is called the centre of parallel forces. 

Oo-ordinates of the Centre of Parallel Forces. 

39. Let P, P'y P", &c., be parallel forces, applied at 
points that maintain fixed positions with respect to a sys- 
tem of rectangular axes, and let E, equal to -T (P), be their 
resultant. Denote the co-ordinates of the points of appli- 
cation of the forces by x, y, z; x\ y\ z\ &c.; and those of 
Ehjx^,y,,z,. 

Turn the forces about their points of application, till 

they are parallel to the axis of Y^ and in that position find 

their moments with respect to the axis of Z. In this 

position the lever arms of the forces are a:, x\ &c., and the 

lever arm of 72 is a:, . From the principle of moments, 

(Art. 34), we have 

Ex, = Pa; + P"x' +, &c. 
or, 

_ ^ {Px) .... 

' liP) ^ ^ 

By making the forces in like manner parallel to the axis 
of Z, and taking their moments with respect to the axis 
of X, we have, 

s'-=^ W 

And in like manner, we find, 
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I 
From either of the above expressions we infer that the / 

lever arm of the resultant of a system of parallel forces v 
with respect to any axis perpendicular to theforces, is equal ^^ 
to the algebraic sum of the nwments of the forces with re- 
spect to that axis, divided by the algebraic sum of the forces. 
Equations 21, 22, and 23, determine the position of the 
centre of parallel of forces. 



Oomposition of Forceg in Space, applied at points invariably 

connected. 

40. Let P, P', P", &c., be forces in space, applied at 
points of a solid body. Assume 
a point 0, and through it draw g 

three perpendicular axes. De- 
note the angles that P, P', P", 
&c, make with the axis of X, \J^—-Y^^^^^ ,.-^ 

by a, a', a", &c. ; the angles 
they make with the axis of Y, 
by iS, p\ ^", &c.; the angles j/' 

they make with the axis of Z, Pig. 26. \ 

by 7, 7', y'[, &c., and denote the co-ordinates of their points 
of application by x, y, z; x\ y\ z'; x", y\ 2", &c. 

Let each force be resolved into components parallel to 
the axes. 

We have for the group parallel to the axis of X, 

Pcosa, P'cosa', P"cosa", &C. ; 

for the group parallel to the axis of Y, 

Pcosi3, P'cosiS', P^coSiS", &c.; 
and, for the group parallel to the axis of Z, 

Fcosy, P'cos7', P"cos7", &c. 

Denoting the resultants of these several groups by JTyY, 
and Z, we have, 
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X= 2'(Pcosa),F= J(Pcosi8), and Z= I{Fco8y). ... (24) 

If the given forces do not reduce to a couple, the forces 
JC, Y, and Z, will be applied at a point, the co-ordinates of 
which are the same as the lever arms of the forces, each, 
taken with respect to the axis whose name comes next in 
order. Denoting tliese co-ordinates by x, y, and Zy we have, 
as in Art. 39, 

^» "" 2'(Pcosi3) 



^(Pcosyy) 
^» "" 2XPcosy) 

I(Fcom z) 

z, = — ^ ^ 



(25) 



2(Pcosa) 

These determine the point of application of the result- 
ant. Denoting the resultant by R, and the angles it makes 
^ with the axes by a, b, and c, we have, from preceding prin- 
^ ciples, 

R = ^x^Tr^Tz' (26) 

and 

Jf Y Z 

cos a = -^, cos h = -jz, cos c = -^ . . . . (27) 

M Jti IC 

C Hence, the resultant is completely determined. 

f. If the forces are in a plane, that plane may be taken as 

^ ; the plane XY. In this case the formulas for determining 

^ J, the point of application of the resultant become, 

""^ "" y{PC08lS) ' ^^"^ y» -^ 2XPc0Sa) ' ^"^^^ 

'* and the formulas for finding the intensity and direction of 
; the resultant reduce to, 

■^ i2 = ^X^T~Y', cos « = J. cos ^ = -^, (29) 

in which 

Xr= J (Pbosa) and Y= I (PcosP) .... 
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Conditions of Equilibrimn. 

41. A system of forces applied at points of a solid body 
will be in equilibrium when they have no tendency to pro- 
duce motion, either of translation, or of rotation. We 
have seen that any system of forces can be resolved into 
three groups, parallel to three rectangular axes. The tend- 
ency of each group is to produce motion parallel to the 
corresponding axis, and the tendency of the groups taken 
two and two is to produce rotation about the axis to which 
they are both perpendicular. In order that there may be 
no tendency to either kind of motion, we must have the 
following relations, called conditions of equilibrium : 

1st. The algebraic sum of the co7nponents of the forces in 
tlie direction of any three rectangular axes must be separately 
equal to 0. 

2d. The algebraic sum of the moments of the forces, with 
respect to any three rectangular axes, must be separately 
equal to 0. 

If the forces lie in a plane, the conditions of equilibrium 
reduce to these : 

1st. The algebraic sum of the compo7ients of the forces, in 
the direction of any ttvo rectangular axes, separately equal 
toO. 

2d. The algebraic sum of the moments of the forces, unth 
respect to any point in the plane, equal to 0. 

If a body is restrained by a fixed axis, as in case of a 
pulley, or wheel and axle, the forces will be in equilibrium 
when the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces with 
respect to the axis is equal to 0. 

This case is one frequently met with in discussing 
machines 

8 



CHAPTER III. 

CKKTTRE OF GRAVITY AND STABILITY. | 

Weight. 

42. The force of gravity acts on all tlie particles of a 
body, tending to draw them toward the centre of the 
earth. If this force be resisted it produces a presBnre 
called weight. The weight of a body is the resultant of 
the weights of all its particles. The weights of the parti- 
cles are sensibly directed toward the centre of the earth, 
and if the body be small in comparison with the earth, they 
may be regarded as parallel forces ; hence, the weight of a 
body is parallel to the weights of its particles,- and is equal 
to their sum. 

■ ^- ^^ ^ Centre of Gravity. 

43. The centre of gravity of a body is the point through 
which the direction of its weight always passes. The 
weight being the resultant of parallel forces, the centre of 
gravity is a centre of parallel forces, and so long as the 
relative position of the particles remains unchanged, this 
point retains a fixed position in the body. The position of 
the centre of gravity is entirely independent of the value 
of the intensity of gravity, provided we regard this force as 
constant throughout the body, which we may do in most 
cases. Hence, the centre of gravity is the same for the 
same body, wherever it may be situated. The determina- 
tion of the centre of gravity is, then, reduced to the deter- 
mination of the centre of a system of parallel forces, 
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In what follows, the lines and surfaces, treated of, are 
regarded as material, that is, made up of material points. 
The volumes considered, are supposed to be homogeneous, 
so that the weights of different parts are proportional to 
their volumes. This supposition reduces the operation of 
finding the centre of gravity, to the geometric one of find- 
ing the centre of figure. 

Preliminary Principles. 

II. Let there be any number of parallel forces applied 
it points of a straight line. If we apply the method of 
finding the point of application of their resultant, as ex- 
plained in Art. 39, it will be seen that it lies on the given 
line. Hence, the centre of gravity of a material straight 
line is on that line. 

In like manner it may be shown that the centre of gravity 
of a plane curve, or of a plane area, is in that plane. 
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Centre of Gravity of a Straight Iiine. 

45. Let Jfand Nhe two material points,, ^ 
equal in weight, and firmly connected by a 
line JfiV. The resultant of these weights 
will bisect the line ifiV in S (Art. 37) ; 
hence, S is the centre of gravity of M 
and N. 

Let JfiV be a material straight line, and S its middle 
point We may regard it as composed of material points 
Ay A'; B, B\ &c., equal in weight, and 
symmetrically disposed with respect to j^ fl IQ^ 
8. From what precedes, the centre of 
gravity of each pair of equidistant 
points is at S; consequently the centre \ 

of gravity of the whole liiie is at 8. vtgss. 
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That is, the centre of gravity of a straight line is at its mid- 
dle point. 

Additional Principles. 

46. A line of symmetry of a plane figure is a straight 
line that bisects a system of parallel chords of the figure. 
If the line is perpendicular to the chords it bisects, it is a 
line of right symmetry^ otherwise it is a Kite of oblique sym- 
metry. The axes of an ellipse are lines of right symmetry ; 
other diameters are lines of oblique symmetry. 

A plane of symmetry of a surface, or volume, is a plane 
that bisects a system of parallel chords of the figure. It 
may be a plane of rights or a plane of oblique symmetry. 

The intersection of two planes of symmetry is an aads 
of symmetry. 

Let A QBP be a curve, and AB 9, line of symmetry, 
bisecting the parallel chords PQ. The centre of gravity 
of each pair of points P, §, is on AB 
(Art. 45), hence, the centre of gravity 
of the entire curve is on -4^ (Art. 44). -p^ 
Again, the centre of gravity of each 
chord PQ is on A By hence the centre 
of gravity of the entire area is on 
AB, That is, if a plane curve, or a 
plane area, has a line of symmetry, its centre of gravity is 
on that line. 

In like manner, if a surface or volume has a platis of 
symmetry, its centre jof gravity is in that plane. 

Two lines of symmetry, or three planes of symmetry 
intersecting in a point, are sufficient to determine the cen- 
tre of gravity of the corresponding magnitude. Thus, all 
diameters of the circle are lines of symmetry, and because 
they intersect at the centre, it follows that the centre of 
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gravity of both the circumference and area, is at the centre. 
For a similar reason the centre of gravity of both circum- 
ference and area of an ellipse is at its centre. 

Any plane through the centre of a sphere, or of an 
ellipsoid^ is a plane of symmetry; hence the centre of 
gravity of either is at its centre. 

The centre of gravity of any surface or volume of revo- 
lution is on its axis. 

Centre of Gravity of a Triangle. 

47. Let ABC be a plane triangle. Join the vertex A 
with the middle point />, of the opposite side BC; then 
will AD bisect all lines drawn in the 

triangle parallel to BO, it is therefore JL 

a line of symmetry : hence, the centre /l\ 

of gravity of the triangle is on AD x/ i \ 

(Art. 46) ; for a like reason it is on BE, / \ '^^ \ 

drawn from the vertex B to the middle ^ ^.--.------t^;:--"--^^ 

of the side AC; it is, therefore, at G, Fig. ao. 

their point of intersection. 

Draw-KZ>; then, since ED bisects AC and BC, it is 
parallel to AB, and the triangles EGD and A GB are sim- 
ilar. The side ED is one-half its homologous side AB, 
consequently the side GD is one-half its homologous side 
AG; that is, G is one-third of the distance from D 
to A. 

Hence, the centre of gravity of a plane triangle ts on a 
line drawn from the vertex to the middle of the base, and at 
one- third the distance from the base to the vertex. 

Centre of Gravity of a Parallelogram. 

48. Let AC he a. parallelogram. Draw ^i^ bisecting AB 
and CD; it will bisect all lines of the parallelogram 
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parallel to these; hence, the centre of gravity is on it; 
draw also OH bisecting AD and BC ; for a similar rea- 
son, the centre of gravity is on it ; it is, 
therefore, at ff, their point of intersec- 
tion. 

Hence, the centre of gravity of a par aU 
lelogram is at the intersection of two 
straight lines joining the middle points of the opposite sides^ 

The diagonals of a parallelogram are also lines of S3^m- 
metry, each bisecting the chords parallel to the other. 
Hence, the centre of gravity is at their intersection. 

1^ Centre of Gravity of a Trapezoid. 

49. Let ^ (7 be a trapezoid. Join the middle points, 
and P, of the parallel sides, by a straight line ; this will 
bisect all lines parallel to DC; hence, 
it must contain the centre of gravity. 
Draw BDy dividing the trapezoid into 
two triangles. Draw also DO and 
BP; take OQ=iOD, and FE = 
iPB; then will Q and E be the cen- 
tres of gravity of these triangles (Art. 47). Join § and R 
by a straight line ; the centre of gravity of the trapezoid 
must be on this line (Art. 44). Hence, it is at G where 
QR cuts OF. 

-^ Centre of Gravity of a Polygon. 

50. Let ABODE be a polygon, and 
a, h, c, d, e, the middle points of its 
sides. The weights of the sides arc pro- 
portional to their lengths, and may be 
represented by them. 

Let it be required to find the centre 
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of gravity of the perimeter ; join a and i, and find a point 

Of such that 

ao : ob :: BO : BA; 

then will o be the centre of gravity of AB and BC. 
Join and c^ and find a point o\ such that 

od : o'c :: CD : AB -h BC; 

then will o' be the centre of gravity of the three sides, ABj 
BO, and CD. Join o' with rf, and proceed as before, con- 
tinuing the operation till the last point, Oy is found ; this 
will be the centre of gravity of the perimeter. 

To find the centre of gravity of the area, divide it into 
triangles, and find the centre of gravity of each triangle. 
The weights of these triangles are pro- 
portional to their areas, and may be 
represented by them. Let 0, 0\ 0", 
be the centres of gravity of the trian- 
gles into which the polygon is divided. 
Join and 0', and find a point 0"\ 
such that Fig- »*. 

aO'" : 00'" :: ABC : A CD; 

then will O"' be the centre of gravity of the triangles ABO 
and A CD. 

Join 0" and O", and find a point, G, such that 

0"G : 0"G : : ADE : ABC + AOD; 

then will G be the centre of gravity of the polygon. 

To find the centre of gravity of a curvilinear area l)y 
approximation, we draw a polygon whose perimeter shall 
nearly coincide with that of the given area, and then find 
its centre of gravity. The accuracy of this method will 
depend on the closeness with which the polygon approaches 
the curvilineal area. 
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Centre of Gravity of a Pyramid. 

51. A pyramid may be regarded as made up of infinitely 
thin layers, parallel to either of its faces. If a line be 
drawn from either vertex to the centre of gravity of the 
opposite face, it will pass through the centres of gravity 
of all the layers parallel to that face. We may consider 
the weight of each layer as applied at its centre of gravity, 
that is, at a point of this line ; hence, the centre of gravity 
of the pyramid is on this line, (Art 44). 

Let ABCD be a triangular pyramid, and K the middle 
point otDC. Draw KB and KA ; lay off KO = \KB, 
and KG = \KA. Then will O be the 
centre of gravity of the face DBOy and >* 

0' that of the face GAD. Draw A /lh\ 

and BO' intersecting in G. Because X f ^*\ \ 

the centre of gravity of the pyramid is / ^^'^ Tb-- An 
on both A and B 0\ it is at their \ 7 ^M'^y 
intersection G, Draw 00' ; then KO ^x^l/ 

and KO' being third parts of KB and c 

KA, 00' is parallel to AB, and the ^^^' ^' 

triangles OGO' and AGB are similar, consequently their 
homologous sides are proportional. But 00' is one-third 
of -4^, 0(7 is therefore one-third of GA, or one-fourth 
of -40. 

Hence, the centre of gravity of a triangular pyramid %s 
on a line draiun from its vertex to the centre of gravity of 
its hose, and at one-fourth the distance from the base to 
the vertex. 

Either face of a triangular pyramid may be taken as the 
base, the opposite vertex being the vertex of the pyramid. 

To find the centre of gravity of a polygonal pyramid 
A'BODEF, A being the vertex. Conceive it divided into 
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triangular pyramids, having a common j 

vertex A,, If an auxiliary plane be 

passed parallel to the base, at one-fourth 

of the distance from the base to the 

vertex, it follows, from what has just 3^ 

been shown, that the centres of gravity 

of all the partial pyramids will lie in this 

plane; hence, the centre of gravity of 

the entire pyramid must lie in this plane (Art. 44). But 

it has been shown, that the centre of gravity is somewhere 

on the line drawn from the vertex to the centre of gravity 

of the base ; it must, therefore, be where this line pierces 

the auxiliary plane : 

Hence, the centre of gravity of any pyramid is on a line 
drawn from its vertex to the centre of gravity of its base, 
and at one-fourth the distance from the base to the vertex, 
A cone is a pyramid having an infinite number of faces : 
Hence, the centre of gravity of a cone is 07i a line drawn 
from the vertex to the centre of gravity of the base, and at 
one-fourth the distance from the base to the vertex. 

Centre of Gravity of a Prisin. . 

52. A prism is made up of layers parallel to the bases, 
and if a straight line be drawn between the centres of 
gravity of the bases it will pass through the centres of 
gravity of all the layers; the centre of gravity of the 
prism is, therefore, on this line, which we may call the 
axis of the prism. The prism is also made up of filaments, 
parallel to the lateral edges, and if a plane be passed paral- 
lel to the bases of the prism and midway between them, it 
will contain the centres of gravity of all the filaments ; 
the centre of gravity of the prism is therefore in this 

plane. It must then be where this plane cuts the axis : 

3* 
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Hence, the centre of gravity of a prism is at tlie middk 
of its axis, 

A cylinder y is a prism whose bases have an infinite num- 
ber of sides : 

Hence, the centre of gravity of a cylinder whose bases are 
parallel is at the middle of its axis. 

Centre of Gravity of a Polyhedron. 

53. If a point within a polyhedron be joined with each 
vertex of the polyhedron, we shall form as many pyramids 
as the solid has faces : the centre of gravity of each pyra- 
mid may be found by the rule. If the centres of gravity 
of the first and second pyramid be joined by a straight 
line, the common centre of gravity of the two may be 
found by a process similar to that used in finding the cen- 
tre of gravity of a polygon, observing that the weights of 
the pyramids are proportional to their volumes, and may 
be represented by them. Having compounded the weights 
of the first and second, and found its point of applica- 
tion, we may, in like manner, compound the weight of 
these two with that of the third, and so on ; the last point 
of application will be the centre of gravity of the poly- 
hedron. 

The centre of gravity of a body bounded by a curved 
surface may be found by approximation, as follows : Con- 
struct a polyhedron whose faces are nearly coincident with 
the surface of the given body and find its centre of gravity 
by the method just explained; this will be the point 
sought. 

The accuracy of the method will depend upon the close- 
ness between the given figure and the polyhedron. 

The methods of finding the centre of gravity, already- 
given, are sufficient for most purposes. The most general 
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method^ however, depends on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 

Experimental detemdnation of the Centre of Gravity. 

54. The weight of a body always passes through its 
centre of gravity, no matter what may be the position of 
the body. If we attach a flexible cord to a body at any 
point and suspend it freely, it must ultimately come to a 
state of rest. In this position, the body is acted upon by 
two forces : its weight, tending to draw it toward the cen- 
tre of the earth, and the tension of the cord, that resists 
this force. In order that the body may be in equilibrium, 
these forces must be equal and directly opposed. But the 
direction of the weight passes through the centre of gravity 
of the body ; hence, the tension of the string, which acts 
in the direction of the string, must also pass through the 
same point. This principle gives rise to the following 
method of finding the centre of gravity : 

Let ABO he Sb body of any form whatever. Attach a 
sliring to any point, (7, and suspend it freely; when the 
body comes to rest, mark the direction 
of the string ; then suspend the body by 
a second point, B, and when it comes 
to rest, mark the direction of the 
string; the point of intersection, G, 
will be the centre of gravity of the j^ 
hody. Fig. 37. 

' Instead of suspending the body by a string, it may be 
balanced on a point. In this case, the weight acts verti- 
cally downward, and is resisted by the reaction of the 
point ; hence, the centre of gravity lies vertically over the 
point. 

If, therefore, a body be balanced at any two points of its 
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surface, and verticals be drawn through the points, in these 
positions, their intersection will be the centre of gravity of 
the body. 

If a body be suspended by an axis, it can only be at rest 
when the centre of gravity is in a vertical plane through 
the axis. 

The centre of gravity may be above, below, or on the 
axis. 

In the first case, if the body be slightly deranged, it will 
continue to revolve till the centre of gravity falls bel^w the 
axis; in the second case, it will return to its primitive posi- 
tion ; in the third case, it will remain in the position in 
which it is placed. 

Centre of Gravity of a System of Bodies. 

55. When we have several bodies, and it is required to 
find their common centre of gravity, it will often be found 
convenient to employ the principle of moments. To do this, 
we first find the centre of gravity of each body separately, 
by rules already given. The w^eight of each body is then 
regarded as a force, applied at the centre of gravity of the 
body. The weights being parallel, we have a system of 
parallel forces, whose points of application are known. If 
these points are all in the same plane, we find the lever 
arms of the resultant of all the weights, with respect to 
two lines, at right angles to each other in that plane; and 
these will make known the point of application of the re- 
sultant, or, what is the same thing, the centre of gravity of 
the system. If the points are not in the same plane, the 
lever arms of the resultant are found, with respect to three 
axes, at right angles to each other ; these make known the 
point of application of the resultant w^eight, or the position 
of the centre of gravity. 
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Examples. 

1. Required the point of application of the resultant of three equal 
weights, applied at the vertices of a plane tiiangle. 

SOLUTION. 

Let ABC (Fig. 80) represent the triangle. The resultant of tlie 
weights at B and G will be applied at 2>, the middle of BC. The 
weight acting at D being double that at -4, the total resultant will be 
applied at O, making GA = 2 OD ; hence, the required point is the 
centre of gravity of Ihe triangle. 

2. Required the point of application of the resultant of a system of 
equal parallel forces, applied at the vertices of a regular polygon ? 

Ans. At the centre of the polygon. 

3. Parallel forces of 3, 4, 5, and 6 lbs., are applied at the successive 
vertices of a square, whose side is 12 inches. At what distance from 
the first vertex is the point of application of their resultant? 

SOLUTION. 

Take the sides of the square through the first vertex as axes ; call 

the side through the first and second vertex, the axis of X, and that 

through the first and fourth, the axis of T, We shall have, from 

Formulas (21, 22), 

4X12 + 5X12 ^ 
yi= J8 =6; 

6X12H-5X12_22 
and irx = jg —3. 

Denoting the required distance by d, we have, 



d = Vx^' + y;' = 9.475 in. An^. 

4. Seven equal forces are applied at seven of the vertices of a cube. 
What is the distance of the point of application of their resultant 
from the eighth vertex ? 

SOLUTION. 

Take the eighth vertex as the orgin of co-ordinates, and the three 
edges passing through it as axes. We shall have, from Equations 
(21, 22, 23), denoting one edge of the cube by a, 

«, = 4«, Pi = 4«, and 2, = fa. 
Denoting the required distance by (f, we have, 

(f=%/rrj'-'-f y;-'-f i?,« = fa V^ Ans. 

5. Two isosceles triangles are constructed on opposite sides of the 
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base b^ having altitudes equal to h and h\ h being greater than h'. 
Where is the centre of gravity of the space within the two triangles? 

SOLUTION. 

It must lie on the altitude of the greater triangle. Take the com- 
mon base as an axis of moments ; then will the moments of the tri- 
angles be ibh X 4^, and ^bh' X ih' ; and from Formula (21), we have, 



«. = 



_ ib(h^-h'-) _ 



That is, the centre of gravity is on the altitude of the greater tri- 
angle, at a distance from the base equal to one-third of the difference 
of the two altitudes. 

6. Where is the centre of gravity of the space between two circles 
tangent to each other internally ? 

SOLUTION. 

Take their common tangent as an axis of moments. The centre 
of gravity will lie on the common normal, and its distance from the 
point of contact is given by the equation, 

itr* — itr'* __ 7* -{• rr^ -{• r'^ 

7. Let there be a square, divided by its diagonals into four equal 
parts, one of which is removed. Required the distance of the centre 
of gravity of the remaining figure from the opposite side of the 
square. Ans. f^ of the side of the square. 

8. To construct a tiiangle, having given its base and centre of 
gravity. 

SOLUTION. 

Draw through the middle of the base, and the centre of gravity, a 
straight line ; lay off beyond the centre of gravity a distance equal to 
twice the distance from the middle of the base to the centre of grav- 
itj'. The point thus found is the vertex. 

9. Three men carry a, cylindrical bar, one taking hold of one end, 
and the others at a common point Required the position of this 
point, in order that the three may sustam equal portions of the 
weight 

Ans. At three-fourths the length of the cylinder from the first 
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STABILITY AKD EQUILIBRIUM. 
Stable, Unstable, and Indifferent Equilibzinm. 

56. A body is in stable equilibrium when, on being 
slightly disturbed from a state of rest, it has a tendency to 

return to that state. This will be the case when 0^ -jP 

the centre of gravity of the body is at its lowest 
point. Let ^ be a body suspended from an 
axis 0, about which it is free to turn. When -^i.. 

the centre of gravity of A lies vertically below (g^ ^,tr 

the axis, it is in equilibrium, for the weight of pig. 88. 
the body is exactly counterbalanced by the resistance of 
the axis. Moreover, the equilibrium is stabk ; for if the 
body be deflected to A', its weight acts with the lever arm 
OP to restore it to its position of rest, A . 

A body is in unstable equilibrium when on being slightly 
disturbed from its state of rest, it tends to depart still 
farther from it. This will be the case when the centre of 
gravity of the body occupies its highest position. 

Let ^ be a sphere, connected by an inflexible rod with 
the axis 0, When the centre of gravity of A is vertically 
above 0, it is in unstable equilibrium ; for, if ^>. 
the sphere be deflected to the position A', its uifi 

weight will act with the lever arm OF to 
increase the deflection. The motion continues 
till, after a few vibrations, it comes to rest \/ L 
below the axis. In this last position, it is in pig. 39. 
stable equilibrium. 

A body is in indiffere7it, or neutral, equilibrium when it 
remains at rest, wherever it may be placed. This is the 
case when the centre of gravity continues in the same hori- 
zontal plane on being slightly disturbed. 

Let -4 be a sphere, supported by a horizontal axis OP 
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through its centre of gravity. Then, in whatever position 
it may be placed, it will have no tendency 
to change this position; it is, therefore, o / \p 

in indiff evenly or neutral equilibrium. 

In the figure. A, By and C, represent a 
cone in positions of stable, unstable, and ^8- ^ 

indifferent equilibrium. 





Fig. 41. 

If a wheel be mounted on a horizontal axis, about which 
it is free to turn, the centre of gravity not lying on the 
axis, it will be in stable equilibrium, when the centre of 
gravity is directly below the axis ; and in unstable equi- 
librium when it is directly above the axis. When the axis 
passes through the centre of gravity, it will, in every posi- 
tion, be in neutral equilibrium. 

We infer, from the preceding discussion, that when a 
body at rest is so situated that it cannot be disturbed from 
its position without raising its centre of gravity, it is in a 
state of stable equilibrium; when a slight disturbance 
depresses the centre of gravity, it is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium; when the centre of gravity remains con- 
stantly in the same horizontal plane, it is in a state of 
neutral equilibrium. 

This principle holds true in the combinations of wheels 
and other pieces used in machinery, and indicates the im- 
portance of balancing these elements, so that their centres 
of gravity may remain in the same horizontal planes. 



'V 
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Stability of Bodies on a Borlsontal Plane. 

57. A body resting on a horizontal plane may touch it in 
one, or in more than one point. In the latter case, the 
salient polygon, formed by joining 
the extreme points of contact, as 
ahcdy is called xh& polygon of support. 

When the direction of the weight 
of the body, that is, the vertical 
through its centre of gravity, pierces ^^g- ^' 

the piano within the polygon of support, the body is stahUy 
and will remain in equilibrium, unless acted upon by some 
other force than the weight of the body. In this case, the 
body will be most easily overturned about that side of the 
polygon of support which is nearest to the line of direction 
of the weight. The moment of the weight, with respect to 
this side, is called the moment of stability. Denoting the 
weight of the body by W, the distance from its line of direc- 
tion to the nearest side of the polygon of support by r, 
and the moment of stability by Sy we have, 

S= Wr, 

The moment of stability is the moment of the least 
extraneous force that is capable of overturning the body. 
The weight of a body remaining the same, its stability 
increases with r. If the polygon of support is a regular 
polygon, the stability will be greatest, other things being 
equal, when the direction of the.weight passes through its 
centre. The area of the polygon of support remaining 
constant, the stability will be greater as the polygon 
approaches a circle. The polygon of support being regu- 
lar, but variable in area, the stability will increase as the 
area increases : low bodies with extended bases, are more 
stable than high bodies with narrow bases. 
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When the direction of the weight passes without the 
polygon of support, the body is unstable, and unless sup- 
ported by some other force than the weight, it will turn 
about the side nearest the direction of the weight. In this 
case, the product of the weight into the distance from its 
direction to the nearest side of the polygon, is called the 
moment of instability. Denoting this moment by /, we 

have, as before, 

J= Wr. 

The moment of instability is equal to the least moment 
of a force that can prevent the body from overturning. 

If the direction of the weight intersect any side of the 
polygon of support, the body will be in a state of equilib- 
rium bordering on rotation about that side. 

If the resultant of all the forces acting on a body, 
including its weight, be oblique to the supporting plane, it 
may be resolved into two components, one perpendicular 
to the plane and the other parallel to it. The former is 
counteracted by the reaction of the plane ; the latter tends 
to make the body to slide along the plane. Hence the im- 
portance of making the resultant as nearly normal to the 
supporting plane as possible. 

These principles find application in the arts, more espe- 
cially in Engineering and Architecture. In structures 
intended to be stable, the foundation should be as broad as 
is consistent with the general design of the work, that the 
polygon of support may be as large as possible. The 
pieces for transmitting pressures should be so combined 
that the pressures may be as nearly normal to the bearing 
surfaces as possible, and their lines of direction should 
pass as near the centres of the polygons of support as may 
be. Hence, joints should be made as nearly normal to the 
pressures as possible. 
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In the constmction of mAchinerj the centres of giayity 
of rotating pieces should be in their axes, otherwise there 
will result an irregularity of motion, which, besides making 
the machine work imperfectly, will ultimately destroy the 
machine itselil 

In loading cars, wagons, Ac, we should throw the centre 
of gravity of the load as near the track as possible. This 
is partially effected by placing the heavier articles at the 
bottom of the load. 



Prewnire of one body on anothw. 

S8. Let ^ be a movable body pressed against a fixed 
body By and touching it at a single point In order that 
^ may be in equilibrium, the result- 
ant of all the forces acting on it, in- 
cluding its weight, must pass through 
the point of contact, P' ; otherwise 
there would be a tendency to rotation 
about P', which would be measured 
bv the moment of the resultant with B 

respect to this point. Furthermore, Fig. 43. 

the direction of the resultant must be normal to the sur- 
face of B at the point P', else the body A would have a 
tendency to slide along the body B, which tendency would 
be measured by the tangential component. The pressure 
on B develops a force of reaction, which is equal and 
directly opposed to it The resultant of all the forces in- 
cluding the reaction must be equal to zero (Art 41). That 
is, whe7i a body, resting on another and acted ttpon hy any 
number of forces, is in equilibrium, the resultant of all the 
forces called into play is equal to 0. 

If all the forces called into play are taken into account. 
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the algebraic sums of their moments with respect to any 
three rectangular axes will he separately equal to 0. 

If the bodies A and B touch in more than one point, 
the polygonal figure formed by uniting the extreme points 
of contact may be called the polygon of contact. In this 
case, the resultant of all the forces must pass within the 
polygon of contact. 

Practical Problems. 

1. A horizontal beam AB, which sustains a load, is supported on 
a pivot at A, and by a cord DE, the point E being vertically over A, 
Kequired the tension of JDE, and the ver- ^^ 
tical pressure on A, j 

SOLUTION. 1 yx J' 

Denote the weight of the beam and * x . 



load by TT, and suppose its point of ap- J^ 




A*' 



3)0 



=B 



plication to be G. Denote CA by p, the 

perpendicular distance, AF, from A to 

BEy by p', and the tension of the cord i 

by t If we take -4 as a centre of mo- yf 

ments, we have, in case of equilibrium, ^sr- 44. 

Wp = ip'; , .-. <= Tr|. 

Or, denoting the angle EBA by a, and the distance AB by 6, we 
have, 

/ = 5 sin a ; .*. ^ = TT . f . 

Bina 

To find the vertical pressure on Ay resolve i into components, 
parallel and perpendicular to AB. We have for the latter compo- 
nent, denoted by ^', 



The vertical pressure on Ay plus the weight W, must be equal to f . 
Denoting the vertical pressure by P, we have, 

P+ W= Ff, or,P=Tr(|-l)=Tr(^*); 
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When D(7s=0; or, when D and comcide, the vertical pressure 

isO. 

2. A rope, AD^ supports a pole, DO, one end 
of which rests on a horizontal plane, and fix)m 
the other is suspended a weight W. Required 
the tension of the rope, and the thrust, or pres- 
sure, on the i)ole, its weight being neglected. 

• 

SOLUnoN. 

Denote the tension of the rope by <, the pressure on the pole byp, 
the angle ADO by a, and the angle ODWhy fi. 

There are three forces acting at D, which hold each other in equi- 
librium ; the weight TT, acting downward, the tension of the rope, 
acting from i), toward Ay and the reaction of the pole, acting from 
toward D, Lay ojff Dd^ to i*epresent the weight, and complete 
the parallelogram doaD; then will Da represent the tension of the 
rope, and Do the thrust on the pole. 

From Art 33, we have, 

<:Tr::sin/?:8ina; /. t=:W^^. 

We have, also, from the same principle, 
piW\ : sin (a -f ^ : sin a ; 



sm a 



sm a. 

If the rope is horizontal, we have a = 90" — y^, which gives, 

W 



t = TFtan^, and p = 



QO^fi' 



3. A beam FB^ is suspended by ropes attached at its extremities, 
and fastened to pins A and H, Required the tensions of the ropes. 



SOLUTION. 

Denote the weight of the beam and its load by TT, and let c be 
its point of application. Denote the tension of the rope BH^ by <, 
and that of FA by ^. The forces in equilib- 
rium, are TT, ^, and V. The plane of these 
forces must be vertical, and further, the 
directions of the forces must intersect in a 
point Produce J.i^, and BE, till they inter- 
sect in Ky and draw Kc; take Kc, to repre- 
sent the weight of ^e beam and its load, 
and complete the parallelogram KbPf; then 




will £'i represent 1, and iO^ will represent f. Denote the ttn^ a£B 

by a, and eKF by fi. We shall have, as in the laat problem, 



And, 



W:t-:amia + /J):mifi; 



ir:('::Bln(ar+yJ)rBlna: 



.-. f = iT-r- 



"siiKor + zK)' 

4. A gate AH, is supported at on a pivot, and at ^ by a binge, 
attached to a post AB. Required tbe pressure on the pivot, and the 
tension of the hinge. 



Denote the weight of the gate and ile load, by W, and let C be Its 

point of application. Produce tlic vertical through C, till Itintensecls 
the horlzoutal through A in D, and draw DO. 
Then will AB and I>0 he t!ie diiiictions of llie re- 
quired components of IK Lay off i)c, to represent 
IF, and complete ihe parallelogram, Deoa; then 
will Do represent the pressure On O, and aD the 
tension on the hinge, A. Denoting lie angle oDo 
by d, the pressure on the pivot byji, and on the 
hinge by p', we have. 



W 



and p' = J) sin a 




If we denote Off by 6, and iJff by A, weshall liave, 



Vi' + A'' 



B. Having two ratlers, AG and 
BG, abutting in notches of a tie- 
beam AB, it is required to find the 

pressure, or thrust, on the rafters, 
and the direction and intensity of 
the pressure on the Joints at the 
tie-beam. 




Denote the weight of the raflers and their load by 3w/ we may 
regard this weight as made up of three parts — a wdght w, applied >t 
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C and two equal weights Itv, applied at A and B respectively. De- 
note the half span AL by «, the rise CL by A, and the length of the 
rafter AC or CB by I. Denote, also, the angle CBL by a, the thrust 
on each rafter by /, and the resultant pressure at each of the joints 
A and -S by p. 

Lay off Co to represent the weight tr, and complete the parallelo- 
gram Cboa; then will Ca and Ch represent the thnist on the rafters ; 
and, since Cboa is a rhombus, we have, 

< sin a = t^ .*. t = ir—, — = TTT . 

2 sma 2A 

Concefye t to be applied at A^ and there resolve it into components 
•parallel to CL and LA ; we have, for these components, 

tsvn a=. t«?, and t cos « = ^ . 

The latter component gives the strain on the tie-beam, AB. 
To find the pressure on the joint, we have, acting downward, 
the forces \w and iw, or the single force tr, and, acting from L 

toward A, tlie force ^ ; hence. 






If we denote the angle DAE hy /?, we have fVom the right-angled 
triangle DAE, 

^ ^ DE W8 , 8 

*^/ = Z^=2A""^ = 2A- 

The joint should be perpendicular to the force p, that is, it should 

g 
make witli the horizon an angle whose tangent is ~ . 

6. In the last problem suppose the rafters to abut against the wall. 
Required the least thickness that must be given to it to prevent it 
from being overtiuiied. 

SOLUTION. 

Denote tlie weight thrown on the wall by w, tlie length of wall 
that sustains the pressure p by l\ its height by A', its thickness by x, 
and the weight of each cubic foot of the wall by w'; then will the 
weight of this part be tt/h'tx, 

ijD8 

The force ^rr acts with an aim of lever 7i' to overturn the wall 
an 

about its lower and outer edge ; this force is resisted by the weight 
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to + w'h'Cx, acting through the centre of gravity of the wall with a 
lever arm equal to it. If there be an equilibrium, the moments of 
these two forces are equal, that is, 



— X A' = {w + w'h'Vx')'^, or -^ 



Reducing, we have, a;" + 



w 



w'KV 



x = 



tcs 



or, a; = — 



V) 



I W8 



-f 



w' 



7. A sustaining wall has a cross section in the form of a trapezoid, 
the face on which the pressure is thrown being verticaly and the 
opposite face having a slope of mo; perpendi- 
cular to one horizontal. Required the least 
thickness that must be given to the wall at 
top, that it may not be overturned by a hor- 
izontal pressure, whose point of application 
is at a distance from the bottom of the waU 
equal to one-third its height. 




D 



Pig. 49. 



SOLUTION. 

Pass a plane through the edge A parallel to BC, and consider a 
portion of the wall whose length is one foot Denote the pressure 
on this by P, the height of the wall by 6A, its thickness at top by a?, 
and the weight of a cubic foot by w. Let fall from the centres of 
gravity and 0' of the two portions, perpendiculars OQ and O'E, 
and take the edge i) as an axis of moments. The weight of the por- 
tion ABGF is equal to 6wAaj, and its lever arm, 1)0^ is equal to 
h -f \x. The weight of the portion ADF\& dwh^, and its lever arm, 
DE, is p. In case of equilibrium, the sum of the moments of their 
weights must be equal to the moment of P, whose lever arm is 2A. 

Hence, 

6whx{7i + ix) + SwJi' Xlh=Px27i; 

ewJix + Zw3^ + 2wlt' = 2P. 

2(P-trA«) 
x' + 2Iix=- 



or. 
Whence, 



dw 



X 



/2{P - wh^). „ 



8. Required the conditions of stability of a square pillar acted on 
by a force oblique to the axis, and applied at the centre of gravity 
of the upper base. 
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DcDOte the intensitf of the force by P, Its inclination to the verti- 
cal by a, the breadth of the pillar by 2a, its height by x, and its 
weight by W. Through the centre of gravity of 
the pilhu- draw a vertical A C, and lay oS AC equal 
to W; prolong PA and lay off AB equal to P; 
Gomplel« the parallelogram ASDC, and proloag 
the diagonal tiU it intersecta SG at F. If Fla be- 
tween IF and O, the pillar will be stable ; if Bt 3, 
it will be indifferent ; if without IT, it will tie un- 
atable. To find an expression for FG, draw DE 
perpendicular to A6. From the similar triangles 
AI>E and AFO, we have. 




AB: AO : 



DB : F6; 



. FQ = 



AOXDE 



Bat AG = 
have. 



', DE = FBma, and AS=W+PcOBa, hence, " 



W-i-Pcoaa' 
And, since SO equals a, we have the following cimditions for ata- 
tnlily, indifference, and instability, respectively: 



'W+PCma' 



CHAPTER IV. 

ELEMENTARY MACHINES. 
Definitions and General Principles. 

59. A MACHINE is a contrivance by means of which a 
force applied at one point is made to produce an effect at 
some other point. 

The applied force is called the power, and the force to be 
overcome the resistance; the source of the power is called 
the motor. 

Some of the more common motors are muscular effort, 
as exhibited by man and beast in various kinds of work ; 
the weight and living force of water, as shown in the 
various kinds of water-mills; the expansive force of vapors 
a7id gases, as displayed in steam and caloric engines ; the 
force of air in motion, as exhibited in the windmill, and 
in the propulsion of sailing vessels ; the force of magnstic 
attraction and repulsio7i, as shown in the magnetic tele- 
graph and various magnetic machines; the elastic force of 
springs, as shown in watches and various other machines. 
Of these the most important are steam and water power. 

Work. 

60. Work is the effect produced by a force in overcoming 
a resistance ; it implies the simultaneous existence of both 
pressure and motion. 

The measure of the work done by a force, is the product 
of the effective pressure, by the distance through which it 
is exerted. 
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Machines simply transmit and modify the action of 
forces. They add nothing to the work of the motor ; on 
the contrary, they absorb and render inefficient much of 
that which is impressed on them. For example, in a 
Water-mill, only a portion of the loorh expended by the 
motor is transmitted to the machine, on account of the 
imperfect manner of applying it, and of this x>ortion a 
large part is absorbed and tendered practically useless by 
resistances, so that only a small portion of the work ex- 
pended by the motor becomes effective. 

Of the applied work, a part is expended in overcoming 
friction, stiffness of cords, hatids, or chains, resistance of 
the air, adhesion of the parts, &c. This goes to wear out 
the machine. A second portion is expended in overcoming 
shocks, arising from the nature of the work to be accom- 
plished, as well as from imperfect connection of the parts, 
and from want of hardness and elasticity in the connecting 
pieces. This also goes to strain and wear out the machine, 
and to increase the waste already mentioned. There is 
often a waste of work arising from a greater supply of mo- 
tive power than is required to attain the desired result. 
Thus, in the movement of a train of cars, the excess of 
work of the steam, above what is necessary to bring the 
train to the station, is wasted, being consumed by the 
application of brakes, an operation that not only wears out 
the brakes, but also, by creating shocks, ultimately de- 
stroys the cars themselves. 

Such are some of the sources of loss of work. A part 
of these may, by judicious combinations, be greatly dimin- 
ished ; but, under the most favorable circumstances, there 
is a continued loss of work, which requires a continued 
supply oi power. 

In a machine, the quotient obtained by dividing the 
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quantity of useful, or effective work, by the quantity of 
applied work, is called the modulus of the machine. As 
the resistances are diminished, the modulus increases, and 
the machine becomes more perfect. Could the modulus 
become equal to 1, the machine would he perfect. Once 
set in motion, it would continue to move forever, realizing 
the idea of perpetual motion. It is needless to say that, 
until the laws of nature are changed, no such realization 
can be looked for. 

Trains of Mechanism. 

61. A machine iisually consists of an assemblage of 
moving pieces called elements, kept in position by a con- 
nected system called si, frame. Of the moving pieces, that 
which receives the power is called the recipient, that which 
performs the work, is called the operator or tool, and the 
connecting pieces constitute what is called a train of me- 
chanism. Of two consecutive elements, that which imparts 
motion is called a driver, and that which receives motion 
is called a follower. Each piece, except the extremes, is a 
follower, with respect to that which precedes, and a driver, 
with respect to that which follows. 

In studying a train of mechanism we find the relation 
between the power and resistance for each element neglect- 
ing hurtful resistances. "We then modify these results so 
as to take account of all these resistances, such as friction, 
adhesion, stifihess of cords, &c. Having found the relation 
between the power and resistance for each piece, we begin at 
one extreme and combine them, recollecting, that the resist" 
ance for each driver is equal to the power for its follower. 

We might also find the modulus of each element, and 
take the product of these partial moduli as the modulus 
of the machine. 
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We shall first show the relations between the power and 
resistance in the different elements on the suppositiou that 
there are no hurtful resistances. 

The Mechanical Powers. 

63. The elements to which all machines can be redooed, 
are sometimes called mechanical powers. They are seven in 
number — ^viz., the cord, the lever, the inclmed jplanCy the 
pulletfy the wheel and axle, the screw, and the wedge. The 
first three are simple elements ; the pulley, and the wheel 
and axle are combinations of the cord and lever; the 
screw is a combination of two inclined planes t^nsted round 
an axle ; and the wedge is a simple combination of two 
inclined planes. 

The Oord. 

63. Let AB be a cord solicited by two forces, P and B, 
applied at its extremities, A and B. In order that the cord 
may be in equilibrium, it is evi- ^ ^ 

dent, in the first place, that the -^ ® 

forces must act in the direction ^' ^^' 

of the cord, and in such manner as to stretch it, otherwise 
the cord would bend; and in the second place, the forces 
must be equal, otherwise the greater would prevail, and 
motion would ensue. Hence, if two forces applied at the 
extremities of a cord are in equilibrium, the forces are equal 
and directly opposed. 

The tension of a cord is the force hy which any two of its 
adjacent particles are urged to separate. If a cord be so- 
licited in opposite directions by equal forces, its tension is 
measured by either force. If the forces are unequal, the 
tension is measured by the less. 

Let AB be a cord solicited by groups of forces applied 
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at its extremities. In order that these forces may be in 
equilibrium, the resultants of the groups y ^ 

at A and B must be equal and directly -<— ^^. ^1^^ 

opposed. Hence, if we suppose the jr \ 

forces at each point resolved into com- ^^' ^^• 

ponents coinciding with, and at right angles to, ABy the 
normal components at each point must be in equilibriumy 
and the resultants of the remaining components at A and B 
must be equal and directly opposed. 

Let ABCD be a cord, at the points Ay B, C, i>, of which 
groups of forces are applied. If these forces are in equi- 
librium through the inter- 
vention of the cord, there 
must necessarily be an equi- 
librium at each point, and 
this whatever may be the 
lengths oiAB.B G, and CD. ^^^' ^^' 

If we make these infinitely small, the equilibrium will still 
subsist. But in that case the points A, B, C, and D, will 
coincide, and all the forces will be applied at a single point. 
Hence, we conclude, that a system of forces applied in 
any manner at points of a cord will be in equilibrium, 
when, if applied at a single point without change of in- 
tensity or direction, they will maintain each other in equi- 
librium. 

Hence, cords in machinery simply transmit the action 
of forces, without modifying their effects in any other 
manner. 

The Lever. 

64. A lever is an inflexible bar, free to turn about an 
axis, called the fulcrum. 

Levers are divided into three classes, according to the 
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relative positions of the points of application of the power 
and resistance. 

In the first class, the fulcrum is between the power 
and resistance. The ordinary balance ibtClabs. 

is an example of this class of levers. T 

The substance to be weighed is the re- I 
fiistance; the counterpoising weight is ^ 
the power, and the axis of suspension is 
the fulcrum. ing. 54. 

In the second class, the resistance is 
between the power and the fulcrum. ^ 
The ordinary nut-cracker is an example T 
of this class. The nut is the resistance; ^ 
tlie power is applied at the ends of the 
blades, and the fulcrum is at the hinge. 

In the third class, the power is be- 
tween the fulcrum and the resistance. 
A pair of tongs furnishes an example 
of this class. The resistance is the 8d class. 

substance seized between the blades; ^ 

the power is applied at the middle of 
the blades; and the fulcrum is at the 
hinge. f= 

Levers may be curved, or straight ; Jj 
and the power and resistance may be ^ig. 66. 

either parallel or oblique to each other. We shall suppose 
the power and resistance to be perpendicular to the ful- 
crum ; for, if not so situated, we might conceive each to be 
resolved into two components — one perpendicular, and 
the other parallel, to the axis. The latter would bend the 
lever laterally, or make it slide along the axis, developing 
hurtful resistance, while the former alone would tend to 
torn the lever about the fulcrum. 



Fig. 6S. 
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The perpendicular distances from the fulcrum to the 
lines of direction of the power and resistance, are called 
Uver arms of these forces. In the hent lever MFN, the 
perpendicular distances FA^ and FBy are the lever arms 
of P and R. 

To determine the conditions of 
equilibrium of the lever, let us 
denote the power by P, the resist- 
ance by R, and their lever arms 
by p and r. We have the case of a 
body restrained by an axis, and if Fig. 67. 

we take this as the axis of mo- 
ments, we shall have for the condition of equilibrium 
(Art. 41), 

Pp = Br; OTy P : R :: r : p (30) 

That is, the power is to the resistancey as the lever arm of 
the resistance^ to the lever arm of the power. 

This relation holds good for every kind of lever. 

The ratio of the power to the resistance when in equi- 
librium, either statical or dynamical, is called the leveragCy 
or mechanical advantage. 

When the power is less than the resistance, there is said 
to be a gain of power, but a loss of velocity ; the space 
passed over by the power, in performing any work, is as 
many times greater than that passed over by the resistance, 
as the resistance is greater than the power. When the 
power is greater than the resistance, there is said to be a 
loss of power, but a gain of velocity. When the power and 
resistance are equal, there is neither gain nor loss of power, 
but simply a change of direction. 

In levers of the first class, there may be either gain or 
loss of power; in those of the second class, there is always 
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gain of power; in those of the third class, there is always 
loss of power. A gain of power is always attended with a 
corresponding loss of velocity, and the reverse. 

If several forces act on a lever at different points, all 
being perpendicular to the direction of the fnlcmm, they 
will be in equilibrium, when the algebraic sum of their 
moments^ with respect to the fulcrum, is equal to 0. 

Among the forces must be included the weight of the 
lever, which is to be regarded as vertical force, applied at 
the centre of gravity. 

The pressure on the fulcrum is the resultant of all the 
forces, including the weight of the lever. 

The Compound Lever. 

65. A compound lever is a combination of simple levers 
ABy BO, CD, so arranged that the resistance in one acts 
as a power in the next, "w ^ 

throughout the combina- I T* T 



»i4^ "ip'i, 






Fig. 68. 



tion. Thus, a power P pro- 
duces at J? a resistance Bl, 
which, in turn, produces at 
C a resistance B'\ and so on. 
Let us assume the notation 

of the figure. From the principle of the simple lever, we 
have the relations, 

Pp = BY', By = B!"r', By = Br. 

Multiplying these equations, member by member, and 
striking out common factors, we have, 

Pppy = BrrV; ot,P:B:: rrW" : pp'p". . . . (31) 

And similarly for any number of levers. 

Hence, in the compound lever, the power is to the resist- 

4* 
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In the finer balances employed in scientific inyesidgBtion, 
many additional contrivances are introduced, to render the 
machine more perfect. For a complete description of 
these balances the reader is referred to more extended 
treatises. 

A good balance should fulfil the following conditions : 
l*", it should be true; 2°, it should be stable — ^that is, when 
the beam is deflected it should tend to return to a horizon- 
tal position ; 3**, it should be sensitive — that is, it should be 
deflected from the horizontal by a small force. 

In order that a balance may be true^ its lever arms must 
be equal in length, and both the beam and scale-pans must 
be symmetrical with respect to two planes through the cen- 
tre of gravity of the beam, the first plane being perpen- 
dicular to the beam, and the second perpendicular to the 
fulcrum. 

In order that it may be stable, the centre of gravity of 
the beam must be below the fulcrum, and the line joining 
the points of suspension of the scale-pans must not pass 
above the fulcrum. 

In order that it may be sensitive, the line joining the 
points of suspension must not pass below the fulcrum, the 
lever arms must be as long, and the beam as light as 
is consistent with strength and stiffness, the knife-edges 
must be horizontal and parallel to each other, and the firio- 
tion at the joints must be as small as possible. The sensi- 
tiveness of a balance diminishes as the load increases. 

The true weight of a body may be found by a balance 
whose lever arms are not equal, by means of the principle 
demonstrated below. 

Denote the length of the lever arms, by r and r', and 
the weight of the body, by W. When the w:eight W is 
applied at the extremity of the arm r, denote the counter* 
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poising weight by W; and when it is at the extremity of 
the arm r', denote the counterpoising weight by W". We 
shall h^ve, from the principle of the lever, 

Wr = WY, and Wr' = W"r. 

Multiplying these equations, member by member, we 
haye, 

TT Vr' = W Wrr'j .-. W = VW W"; 

that is, the true weight is equal to the square root of the 
product of the apparent weights. 

A still better method, and one that is more free from the 
effect of errors in construction, is to place the body to be 
weighed in one scale, and put weights in the other, till the 
beam is horizontal ; then remove the body to be weighed, 
and replace it by known weights, till the beam is again 
horizontal; the sum of the replacing weights will be the 
weight required. If, in changing the load, the positions 
of the knife-edges be not changed, this method is almost 
perfect; but this is a condition difficult to fulfil. 

■ ji 

The Steelyard. 

69. The steelyard is an instrument for weighing bodies. 
It consists of a lever, AB, called the beam ; a fulcrum, F; 
a scale-pan, 2>, attached at 
the extremity of one arm; 
and a known weight, B, 
movable along the other arm. 
We shall suppose the weight 
of -^ to be 1 lb. This instru- "^ Pig. ei. 

ment is sometimes more convenient than the balance, but 
it is not so accurate. The conditions of sensibility are 
essentially the same as for the balance. To graduate the 
instrument; place a pound-weight in the pan^ D^ and move 
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the counterpoise E till the beam rests horizontal — ^let thai; 
point be marked 1 ; next place a 10 lb. weight in the pan, 
and move the counterpoise E till the beam is again hori- 
zontal, and let that point be marked 10 ; divide the inter- 
mediate space into nine equal parts, and mark the points 
of division as shown in the figure. These spaces may be 
subdivided at pleasure, and the scale extended to any 
desirable limits. We have supposed the centre of gravity 
to coincide with the fulcrum ; when this is not the case, 
the weight of the instrument must be taken into account 
as a force applied at its centre of gravity. We may then 
graduate the beam by experiment, or we may compute the 
lever arms, corresponding to different weights, by the prin- 
ciple of moments. 

To weigh a body with the steelyard, place it in the scale- 
pan, and move the counterpoise E along the beam till an 
equilibrium is established; the mark on the beam will 
indicate the weight. 

The bent Lever Balance. 

70. This balance consists of a bent lever, ACB ; a ful- 
crum, C; a scale-pan, D ; and a graduated arc, EF^ whose 
centre is the centre of motion, C. 
When a weight is placed in the Pf 
scale-pan, the pan is depressed, the 
weight B is raised, and its lever 
arm increased. When the moments 
of the two forces become equal, the 
instrument comes to rest, and the 
weight is indicated by a needle Fig.ea. 

projecting from B, and playing in front of the arc FE. 
The zero of the arc EF is at the point indicated by the 
needle when there is no load in the pan D, 
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The instrument may be graduated experimentally by 
placing weights of 1, 2, 3, &c., pounds in the pan, and 
marking the points at which the needle comes to rest ; or 
it may be graduated by the principle of moments. 

To weigh a body with the bent lever balance, place it in 
the scale-pan, and note the point at which the needle 
comes to rest ; the reading will give the weight sought. 



Oomponnd Balances. 

71. Compound balances are used in weighing heavy 
articles, as merchandise, coal, freight for shipping, &c. A 
great variety of combinations have been employed, one of 
which is shown in the figure. 

A JB is sk platform on which the object to be weighed is 
placed; BO ia a, guard firmly attached to the platform; 
the platform is supported 
on the knife-edge ful- 
crum By and the piece Z>, 
through the medium of a 
brace CD; OF is a lever 
turning about the fulcrum 
Fy and suspended by a rod Fig. 63. 

from the point L ; LN is a lever having its fulcrum at My 
and sustaining the piece 2> by a rod KH ; is a scale-pan 
suspended from the end N of the lever LN. The instru- 
ment is so constructed, that 

BF \GF \\ KM : LM ; 

and KM is generally made equal to ^^ of MN. The parts 
are so arranged that the beam LN shall rest horizontally 
when no weight is placed on the platform. 

\iy now, a body Q be placed on the platform, a part of its 
weight will be thrown on the piece 2>, and, acting doWii^ 
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ward, will produce an eqnal pressure at JE The remain- 
ing part will be thrown on E, and^ acting on the lever 
FGy will produce a downward pressure at (?, which will 
be transmitted to L ; but, on account of the relation given 
by the above proportion, the effect of this pressure on the 
lever LN will be the same as though the pressure thrown 
on E had been applied directly at JK The final effect is, 
therefore, the same as though the weight of Q had been 
applied at A", and, to counterbalance it, a weight equal to 
^ of Q must be placed in the scale-pan 0. 

To weigh a body, place it on the platform, and add 
weights to the scale-pan till LN ia horizontal, then 10 
times the sum of the weights added will be the weight 
required. By applying the principle of the steelyard to 
this balance, objects may be weighed by using a constant 
counterpoise. 

Examples. 

1. In a lever of the first class, the lever arm of the resistance is d| 
inches, that of the power, 33^;, and the resistance 100 lbs. What 
power is neccssaiy to hold the resistance in equilibrium ? Ans. 8 lbs. 

2. Four weights of 1, 3, 5, and 7 lbs., are suspended from i)oints of 
a straight lever, eight inches apart How far from the point of ap- 
plication of the fii*st weight must the fulcrum be situated, that the 
weights may be in equilibrium ? 

SOLUTION. 

Let X denote the required distance. Then, from Art (8C) 
1 Xa;+3(«-8) + 5(«- 16) + 7(a;— 24) = 0; 
.*. « = 17 in. Ans, 

8. A lever, of uniform thickness, and 12 feet long, is kept horizon- 
tal by a weight of 100 lbs. applied at one extremity, and a force P 
applied at the other extremity, so as to make an angle of 30* with 
the horizon. The fulcnim is 20 inches from the point of application 
of the weight, and the weight of the lever is 10 lbs. What is the 
value of P, and what is the pressure on the fulcrum ? 
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soLTjnoir. 

The lever arm of Pis equal to 124 in. X sin 80* = 62 in., and the 
lever arm of the weight of the lever is 52 in. Hence, 

20 X 100 = 10 X52 + PX 62; .-. P = 24 lbs. nearly. 

We have, also, 

-B = v^X» + r« = v^rilO + 24 sin Wy + (24 cos SO")'. 

.-. ^=123.8 lbs.; 
, X 20.785 ,_^ 

and, ^« = :S = l2a:8-=-^^^^' 

.-. a = 80" 20' 02". 

4 A heavy lever rests on a fulcrum 2 feet from one end, 8 feet from 
the other, and is kept horizontal by a i^ei.i^bt of 100 lbs., applied at 
the first end, and a weight of 18 lbs., applied at tlie other end. What 
Is the weight of the lever, supposed of uniform thickness throughout ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the required weight by x; its arm of lever is 8 feet We 
have, from the principle of the lever, 

100X2 = 2? X 3 + 18 X 8; .-. a? = 18 J lbs. Ann. 

5. Two weights keep a horizontal lever at rest; the pressure on 
the fulcrum is 10 lbs., the difference of the weights is 4 lbs., and the 
difference of lever arms is 9 inches. What are the weights, and their 
lever arms ? 

Ans, The weights are 7 lbs. and 3 lbs. ; their lever arms are 15i 
in., and 6| in. 

6. Tlie apparent weight of a body weighed in one pan of a false 
balance is 5^ lbs., and in the other pan it is C A lbs. What is the 
true weight? 

W = y/^ X H = 6 lbs. Ans. 

The Inclined Plane. 

72. An inclined plane is one that is inclined to the 
horizon. 

In this machine, the power may be a force applied to a 
body either to prevent motion down the plane, or to pro- 
duce motion up the plane, and the resistance, the weight of 
the body acting vertically downward. The power may be 
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applied in any direction whatever ; but we shall suppose 
it to be in a vertical plane, perpendicular to the inclined 
plane. 

Let AB he an inclined plane, a body on it, B its 
weight, and F the force necessary to hold it in equilibrium. 
In order that these two forces may 3 

keep the body at rest, their result- 
ant must be perpendicular to AB 
(Art. 58). 

If the direction of P is given, its j^^y^Y ^ 
intensity may be found as follows : Fig. 64. 

draw OE to represent the weight, and OQ perpendicular 
to AB; through E draw EQ parallel to OP, and through 
Q draw QP parallel to OE; then will OP represent the 
required intensity, and OQ the pressure on the plaae. 

If the intensity of Pis given, its direction may be found 
as follows: draw OE and OQb,s before ; with P as a cen- 
tre, and the given intensity as a radius, describe an arc 
cutting OQ in Q; draw EQ, and through draw OP 
parallel, and equal to EQ; it will represent the direction 
of the force P. 

If we denote the angle between P and E by <p, and the 
inclination of the plane by a, we have the angle EOQ 
equal to a, since OQ is perpendicular to AB, and OE to 
AC, and, consequently, QOP = 9 — a. From Art 33 we 
have, 

P : P : : sin a : sin((p — a) . . . (33) 

From which, if either P or 9 be 
given, the other can be found. 

When the power is parallel to the 
plane, we have, 

Fig.65w 
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9 - a = 90% 


or. 


Bin((p — a) = 1 ; 


also, 


BG 

sin a = ^ „ 




Substituting these in the preceding proportion, and 
reducing, we have, 

P\ R :: BC . AB (34) 

That is, the power is to the resistance, as the height of the 
phne is to its length. When power is parallel to the base 
of the plane, we have, 9 — a = 90° — a ; whence, 

Sin(9 — a) = cos a = -j-nJ 

, -. BC 

also, sm a = -j^^* 

Substituting in (33), and reducing, J^ 

ve have, ^fr ^ 

F : R : : BC : AC . . . . (35) 

That is, the power is to the resistance, as the height of the 
plane is to its base. 
From the last proportion we have, 

P = R -r-7-1 = -Btana. 
AU 

If a increase, the value of P will increase, and when a 
becomes 90°, P becomes infinite ; that is, no finite horizon- 
tal force can sustain a body against a vertical wall, without 
the aid of friction. 

Examples. 

1. A power of 1 lb., acting parallel to an inclined plane, supports 
a weight of 2 lbs. What is the inclination of the phme ? Am. 80* 
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2. The power, resistance, and normal pressure, in the case of an 
inclined plane, are, respectively, 9, 13, and 6 lbs. What is the incli- 
nation of the plane, and what angle does the power make with the 
plane ? 

SOLUTION. 

If we denote the angle between the power and resistance by % 
and the inclination of the plane by a, we have, from (Axt 80), 

6 = VVd^ + O" + 3 X 9 X 13 cos ^; 
.\ <p = ISe*' 8' 20". 
Also, from (Art. 33), for the inclination of the plane, 

6 : 9 : : sin 156^ 8' 20" : sin a ; .-. a = 87- 21' 26". 

Inclination of power to plane = <p — 90" — a = 28° 46' 54". Am. 

3. A body is supported on an inclined plane by a force of 10 Ibs^ 
acting parallel to the plane ; but it requires a force of 12 lbs. to sup- 
port it when the force acts parallel to the base. What is the weight 
of the body, and the inclination of the plane ? 

Ans. The weight is 18.09 lbs., and the mclmation 33- 83' 25". 

The Pulley. 

73. A pulley is a wheel having a groove around its cir^ 
cumferenee to receive a cord ; the wheel turns on an axis 
at right angles to its plane, and this axis is supported by a 
frame called a block. The pulley is said to be Jixed^ when 
the block is fixed, and movable, when the block is movable. 
Pulleys are used singly, or in combinations. 

Single Fixed Pulley. 

74. In this machine the block is fixed. Denote the 
power by P, the resistance by R, and the radius of the pul- 
ley by r. It is plain that both the power and 
resistance should be at right angles to the axis. 
Hence, if we take the axis of the pulley as an 
axis of moments, we have, (Art. 41), in case of 
equilibrium, 

Pr = Rr; or, F=iR. 
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That is, tlie pcnocr is eqtuil to the resistance. 
The effect of this pulley is simply to change the direction 
of a force. 

Single Movable Pulley. 

75. In this pulley the block is movable. The resistance 
is applied by means of a hook attached to the block ; one 
end of a rope, enveloping the lower part of the ^ 
pulley, is attached at a fixed point, C\ and the 
power is applied at its other extremity. We 
shall suppose, in the first place, that the two 
branches of the rope are parallel. 

Adopting the notation of the preceding arti- 
cle, and taking ^ as a centre of movements, 
we have. In case of equilibrium (Art. 41), 

Px2r= Br; /. P = ^R 

That is, when the power and resistance are parallel, the 
power is one-half the resistance. The tension of the cord 
CA is the same as that of BP. It is, therefore, equal to 
one-half the resistance. If the resistance of the point 
be replaced by a force equal to P, the equilibrium will be 
undisturbed. 

Let the two branches of the enveloping cord be oblique 
to each other. Suppose the resist- 
ance to be replaced by a force 
equal to P, and denote the angle be- 
tween the two branches of the rope 
by 29. If there is an equilibrium 
between P, P, and J?, we must have 

2 Pcos(p = R. 

Draw the chord AB, and denote 
its length hycj draw, also, the radius OB. Then, because 
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OR is perpendicular to AB and BP to OBy the angle ABO 
is one-half A CB^ or equal to 9. Hence> 

cos(p = ^c -T- r = ^. 

Substituting in the preceding equation, and reducing, we 
have. 



Pc = Rr; 



P : R :: r I c . . . . (36) 



That is, thepoiver is to the resistance^ as the radius of ths 
pulley, is to the chord of the arc enveloped by the rope. 

When the chord is greater than the radius, there is a gain 
of mechanical advantage ; when less, there is a loss. 

If the chord is equal to the diameter, we have, as before, 



Combination of Movable Pulleys. 

76. The figure represents a combination of movable 
pulleys, in which there are as many cords -. 
as pulleys; one end of each cord is attached 
at a fixed point, the other end being fast- 
ened to the hook of the next pulley in 
order, up to the last cord, at the second ex- 
tremity of which the power is applied. 

Denote the tension of the cord between 
the first and second pulley by t, that of 
the cord between the second and third 
pulley by t\ From the preceding Article, 
we have, 

t = \R; t' = it; P = it'. 

Multiplying these equations together, member by mem- 
ber, and reducing, we have. 
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Had there been n pulleys in the combination, we should 
bave obtained, in a similar manner, 

JP = {iy.Rj .-. P : i? : : 1 : 2" (37) 

That is, the power is to the resistance, as 1 is to 2", n de- 
noting the number of pulleys. 

Combinations of Pulleys in Blocks. 

77. These combinations are effected in various ways. 
In most cases, but one rope is employed, which, being 
attached to a hook of one block, passes round a pulley in 
the other block, then round one in the first, and so on, 
from block to block, till it has passed round each pulley in 
the system. The power is applied at the free end 
of the rope. Sometimes the pulleys in each 
block are placed side by side, sometimes one 
above another, as in the figure, in which case 
the inner ones are made smaller than the outer 
ones. The conditions of equilibrium are the 
same in both cases. To deduce the conditions 
of equilibrium in the case represented, denote 
the power by P, and the resistance by P. 
When there is an equilibrium, the tension of 
each branch of the rope that aids in supporting 
the resistance must be equal to P ; but, since 
the last pulley simply serves to change the 
direction of the force P, there will be four such branches 
in the case considered ; hence, we shall have, 

4P = Ry or, P = \R. 

Had there been n pulleys in the combination, there 
would have been n supporting branches, and we should 
have had, 

nP = Ry or, P : iJ : : 1 : w . . . . . (38) 
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That is, the poiver is to the resistance, as 1 is to the num- 
ber of branches of the rope that support the resistance. 

The principles already considered are sufficient to deter* 
mine the relation between the power and resistance in any 
combination whatever. 

Examples. 

1. In a system of six moyable pulleys, of the kind described in 
Art 76, what weight can be sustained by a power of 12 lbs. ? 

Am. 768 lbs. 

2. In a combination of pulleys in two blocks, when th^re are six 
pulleys in each block, what weight can a power of 12 lbs. sustain in 
equilibrium ? Ans. 144 lbs. 

3. In a combination of separate moyable pulleys, the resistance is 
576 lbs., and the power that keeps it in equilibrium is 9 lbs. How 
many pulleys in the combination ? Aru, 6. 

4. In a combination of pulleys in two blocks, with a single rope, 
the power is 62 lbs., and the resistance 496 lbs. How many pulleys 
in each block ? Ans, 4. 

5. In a combination of two movable pulleys, the inclinations of the 
ropes at each pulley is 120**. What is the power required to support 
a weight of 27 lbs. ? Am, 9 lbs. 



\ 



v^ The Wheel and Axle. 

78. The wheel and axle consists of a wheel, Ay mounted 
on an axle, B. The power is applied 
at one extremity of a rope wrapped 
around the wheel, and the resistance 
at one extremity of a second rope, 
wrapped around the axle in a con- 
trary direction. The whole is sup- 
ported by pivots projecting from the pj^ ^ 
ends of the axle. In deducing the 
conditions of equilibrium, we shall suppose the power and 
resistance to be at right angles to the axis. 
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Denote the power by P, the resistance by R, the radius 
of the wheel by r, and the radius of the alxe by r'. We 
shall have, in case of equilibrium (Art. 41), 

JPr = Br', or, P : 72 : : r' : r . . . . (39) 

That is, ihe potver is io the resistance, as the 
radius of the axle, to the radius of the wheel 

By suitably varying the dimensions of the 
wheel and axle, any amount of mechanical 
advantage may be obtained. 

If we draw a line from the point of contact of the first 
rope with the wheel, to the point of contact of the second 
rope with the axle, the power and resistance being parallel, 
it will cut the axis of revolution at the point that divides 
the line through the points of contact into parts, inversely 
proportional to the power and resistance. Hence, this is 
the point of application of the resultant of these forces. 
The resultant is equal to the sum of the forces, and by the 
principle of moments, the pressure on each pivot may be 
computed. When the weight of the machine is taken into 
account, we regard it as a vertical force applied at the 
centre of gravity of the wheel and axle. The pressures 
on each pivot due to this weight may be computed 
separately, and the results combined with those already 
found. 

Oombinatioiui of Wheels and Axles. 

79. If the rope of the first axle be passed around a 

fsecond wheel, and the rope of the second axle around a 

third wheel, and so on, a combination will result, capable 

of affording great mechanical advantage. The figure 

represents a combination of two wheels and axles. To 

deduce the conditions of equilibrium, denote the power by 

5 
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P, the resistance by jB, the radius of the first wheel by 
r, that of the first axle by r', that of the second wheel by 
r'\ and that of the second axle by r"\ 
If we denote the tension of the con- 
necting rope by t, this may be regarded 
as a power applied to the second wheel. 
From what was demonstrated for the 
wheel and axle, we shall have, 

Pr = tr', and tr" = Rr'". 

Multiplying these equations member 
by member, and reducing, we have, 

Prr" = ErV"; or, F : E : : r'r'" : rr". 

In like manner, were there any number of wheels and 
axles in the combination, we might deduce the relation, 

Prr"r^'' . . . = ErW' . . .; 

or, P : E :: rV'r^ : rr'Y^ (40) 

That is, the power is to tlie resistance, as the continued 
product of the radii of the axles, to the continued product 
of the radii of the wheels. 

The principle just explained, is applicable to machinery 
in which motion is transmitted from wheel to wheel by 
bands, or belts. An endless band, called the driving belt, 
passes around one drum mounted on the axle of the driving 
wheel, and around another on that of the driven wheel. 



The Orank and Axle, or Windlass. 

80. This machine consists of an axle, AB, and a crank, 
BCD, The power is applied to the crank-handle, DO, 
and the resistance to a rope wrapped around the axle. 
The distance, -6(7, from the handle to the axis, is the 
crank-arnu 
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The relation between the power and resistance is the sune 
as in the wheel aqd axle, except that we snbstitnte the 
crank-arm for the radios of 
the wheeL 

Hence, the power u to the 
resistance, as the radius of the 
axle, to the eranh-arm. 

This machine is nsed in 
drawing water from wells, in 
raising ore from mines, and 

the like. It is also nsed in combination with other ma- 
chines. Instead of the crank, as shown in the fignre, two 
holes are sometimes bored at right angles to each other 
and to the axis, and lexers inserted, at the extremities of 
nehich the power is applied. The condition of eqnilibrinm 
remains unchanged, provided we substitute for the crank- 
arm, the distance frorsi the point of application of the 
power to the axis. 

ThB Oapitaii. 

81. The Capstan differs in no material respect from the 
windlass, except in haying its axis yertical. The capstan 
consists of a rertical axle passing through guides, and hav- 
ing holes at its upper end for the insei-tion of levers. It is 
used on shipboard for raising anchors. The conditions of 
equilibrium are the same as in the windlass. 

The .Differential Windhuuu 

82. This differs from the common windlass in having 
its axle formed of two cylinders, A and B, of different 
diameters. A rope is attached to the larger cylinder, and 
wrapped several times around it, after which it passes 
round the movable pulley, (7, and, returning, is wrapped in 
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a contrary direction about the smaller cylinder, to which 
the second end of the rope is made /ast. The power is 
applied at the crank-handle, FE, 
and the resistance to the hook 
of the movable pulley. "When 
the crank is turned so as to 
-wind the rope on the larger 
cylinder, it unwinds it from the 
smaller one, but in a less de- 
gree, and the total effect is to 
raise the resistance, R, To de- 
duce the conditions of equilib- 
rium, denote the power by P, 
the resistance by Ry the crank-arm by Cy the radius of the 
larger cylinder by r, and that of the smaller cylinder by r'. 
The resistance acts equally on the two branches of the rope 
from which it is suspended, hence the tension of each 
branch may be represented by ^R, Suppose the power 
acts to wind the rope on the larger cylinder. The moment 
of the power will be Pc j the moment of the tension of the 
branch A will be iRr', this acts to assist the power ; the 
moment of the tension of the branch B will be J-Br, this 
acts to oppose the power. From the principle of moments, 
we have. 



Fig. 76. 



Fc + iRr' = iRr, or, Fc = iR{r- /); 



whence, 



F : R :: r — r' : 2c 



(41) 



That is, the power is to the resistancey as the difference of 
the radii of the cylinderSy to twice the crank-arm. 

By increasing the crank-arm and diminishing the differ- 
ence between the radii of the cylinders, any amount of 
mechanical advantage may be obtained ; but the amount of 
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rope required for a single turn is so great as to render the 
contrivance in the form described of little practical value. 
This diflSculty is avoided in a machine known as Weston's 
pulley-block. In this combination, there are two pulleys 
nearly equal in size, and turning together as one in the 
upper block. An endless chain takes the place of the rope, 
and is prevented from slipping by projecting pins. The 
power is applied at the portion of the chain that leaves the 
larger pulley, and the chain continues to run till the weight 
is raised. To trace the course of the chain, let us com- 
mence at the point where it leaves the lower pulley : from 
this it ascends, passing around the larger pulley in the 
upper block; descending so as to leave a suflScient amount 
of slack, it again rises to the upper block, passes around 
the smaller pulley, and returns to the place of beginning. 



Wheel-work. 

83. The principle employed in finding the relation be- 
tween the power and resistance in a train of wheel-work 
is the same as that used in dis- 
cussing the wheel and axle and 
its modifications. To illus- 
trate, we have taken a case in 
w^hich the power is applied to 
a crank-handle that is attached 
to the axis of a toothed wheel, 
A; the teeth of this wheel 
work into the spaces of the 
toothed wheel. By and the resistance is attached to a rope 
wound round the arbor of the last wheel. In order that 
A may communicate motion to By the number of teeth in 
their circumferences should be proportional to their radii, 
and the spaces between the teeth in one wheel should be 




Fig. 77. 
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timcs^ the screw is fast, and the nut turns on it ; in this 
case, the nut has a motion of revolution, combined with a 
longitudinal motion. Sometimes^ the nut is fast, and the 
screw turns within it ; in this case, the screw has a motion 
in the direction of its axis, in connection with a motion 
of rotation. The conditions of equilibrium are the same 
for each. In both cases, the power is applied at the ex- 
tremity of a lever. We shall suppose the nut to remain 
fast, and the screw to be movable, and that the resistance 
is parallel to the axis of the screw. If the axis is vertical, 
and the resistance a weight, we may regard that weight as 
resting on one of the helices, and sustained in equilibrium 
by a horizontal force. If the supporting helix be developed 
on a vertical plane, by unrolling the surface of the cylinder 
on which it lies, it will form an inclined plane, whose base 
is equal to the base of the cylinder on which it lies, and 
whose altitude is the distance between the threads of the 
screw. 

Let AB be the development of the helix, and F the 
force applied parallel to the base, and immediately to the 
weight E, to sustain it on the plane. We have, (Art. 72), 

F: E :: BC : AC. 

But the power is actually applied through the medium 
of a lever. Denoting the ra- 
dius, OGy of the cylinder of the 
supporting helix, by r, and the 
arm of lever of the power, P, by 
p, we have, from the principle 
of the lever, 

P : F : : r : j>; 
or, 

P : F :: 2flrr : 2*^. Kg. 78. 
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Combining this proportion with the preceding one, and 
^collecting that AC= 2flrr, we deduce the proportion, 

F \ Rw BO\^f (43) 

That is, the power is to the resisiance, as the distance be- 
tween the threads, to the circumference described by the point 
of applicaiimi of ths power. 

By diminishing the distance between the threads, other 
things being equal, any amount of mechanical advantage 
may be obtained. • 

The screw is used for producing great pressures through 
small distances, as in pressing books for the binder, pack- 
ing merchandise, expressing oils, and the like. On account 
of the great amount of friction, and other hurtful resist- 
ances developed, the modulus of the machine is small. 

The Differential Screw. 

85. The differential screw consists of an ordinary screw, 
into the end of which works a smaller screw, having its 
axis coincident with the first. The distance between the 
threads of the second screw is less than that of the first, 
and this difierence maybe made as small as desirable. The 
second screw is so arranged that it admits of longitudinal 
motion, but not of rotation. By the action of the differ- 
ential screw, the weight is raised vertically through a dis- 
tance equal to the difference of the distances between the 
threads on the two screws, for each revolution of the point 
of application of the power. 

Hence, the power is to the resistance, as the difference of 
tlie distances between the threads of the two screws to the 
WTQiimference described by the point of aj^licaiio^i of the 

6* 
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Fig. 80. 



The Bndless Screw. 

86. The endless screw is a screw secured by shoulders, 
so that it cannot be moved longitudinally, and working 
into a toothed wheel. The dis- 
tance between the teeth is nearly ■ 
the same as the distance between 
the threads of the screw. When 
the screw is turned, it imparts a 
rotary motion to the wheel, which 
may be utilized by any mechanical 
device. The conditions of equilib- 
rium are the same as for the 
screw, the resistance in this case 
being offered by the wheel, in the 
direction of its circumference. 

Machines of this kind are used for counting the number 
of revolutions of an axis. An endless screw is arranged to 
turn as many times as the axis, and being connected with 
a train of light wheel- work, the last piece of which bears 
an index, the number of revolutions can be ascertained at 
any instant. For example, suppose the first wheel to have 
100 teeth, and to bear on its arbor a pinion having 10 
teeth ; suppose this to engage with another wheel having 
100 teeth, and so on. When the endless screw has made 
10,000 revolutions, the first wheel will have made 100 revo- 
lutions, the second will have made 10 revolutions, and the 
third 1 revolution. By a suitable arrangement of indices 
and dials, the exact number of revolutions, at any instant^ 
may be read off. 

Examples. 

; 1. What must be the distance between the threads of a screw, that 
a power of 28 lbs., acting at the extremity of a lever 25 inch^ lopg, 
may sustain a weight of 10,000 lbs. ? Am. .4396 inches. 
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^ The distance between the threads of a screw is i of an inch. 
^'^liat resistance can be supported by a power of 60 lbs., acting at the 
^^tremity of a leyer 15 inches long? Ans, 16,964 lbs. 

B. The distance from the axis of the trunions of a gun weighing 
^90l6 lbs. to the deyating screw is 3 feet, and the distance of the 
^^xitre of gravity of the gim from the same axis is 4 inches. If 
^e distance between the threads of the screw be | of an inch, and 
^lie length of the leyer 5 inches, what pow'er must be applied to sus- 
^^cUn the gun in a horizontal position ? Ans. 4.754 lbs. 




The Wedge. 

87. The wedge is a combination of two inclined planes. 

It is bounded by a rectangle, BD, called the back; two 

^rectangles, AF and. DF, cailei faces; and 

"two isosceles triangles, called ends. The 

line, FF, in which the faces meet, is the edge, j^ 

The power is applied at the back, to which 
it should be normal, and the resistance is 
applied to the faces, and normal to them. 
One half the resistance is applied to one 
face, and the other half to the other face. 
Let ABC be a section of a wedge by a plane Fig. si. 
at right angles to the edge. Denote the power by P, the re- 
sistance opposed to each face by ^i?, and 
the angle BA by 2(p. Produce the direc- 
tions of the resistances till they intersect 
in 0. This point will be on the line of 
the direction of the power. Because the 
three forces P, iE, and ^R are in equilib- 
rium, we have, (Art. 33), 

P: iB :: AnEOD : sinPOZ) ... (44) 

But, DO and FO are perpendicular to 
A C and AB ; hence, 

nnFOD = sin2q> = 2sin(p COS9. 
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In like manner, PO and DO are perpendicular to KG 
and AC ; hence, 

wmPOD = sin A CK=^ COS9. 

Substituting, and reducing, we have, 

F : Ji2 : : 2sin^ : 1, 

or, P . R :\ KC \ AC (45) 

That is, the power is to the resistaiice, as half the breadth 
of the back, is to the length of the face. 

The mechanical advantage of the wedge may be in- 
creased by diminishing the breadth of the back^ or, in 
other words, by making the edge sharper. The principle 
of the wedge finds an application in cutting instruments. 
By diminisliing the thickness of the back, the instrument 
is weakened; hence the necessity of forming cutting instru- 
ments of hard and tenacious material. 



Application of the Prinoiple of Virtual Momenta. 

88. The preceding conditions of equilibrium might hare 
been deduced from the principle of virtual moments. To 
ilhistrate the mode of proceeding, let us take the case of a 
single movable pulley, and suppose P and i? to be in equi- 
librium. Let the machine be set in motion until P has 
acted through a very small distance, FG, in its 
own direction ; the force, 7?, will have acted 
in the same time through some distance, DEy 
contrary to its own direction. From the prin- 
ciple of virtual moments, we have, 

PXFG- RxDE=0. 

In order that R may act through a dis- 
tance, DE, each branch of the rope must be 
shortened by an equal amount; in other 
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^ords, the force, P, must act through twice the distance, 
^^. Making FQ = 2Z>jE', and reducing, we have, 

^ ah^ady shown. In like manner, the conditions of equi- 
filrium for other machines may be deduced. 

Hitrtliil Resistances, 

89. The principal hurtful resistances that must be taken 
into account in modifying the relations between the power 
»nd resistance, are friction^ adhesioiiy stiffness of cords, . ; 
and atmospheric resistance. r^ ^il 

Priction. ^ ^ :^ 

t 

M. Friction is the resistance one body experiences in 
moving on another, the two being pressed together by some 
force. This resistance arises from inequalities in the sur- 
faces, the projections of one sinking into the depressions 
of the other. In order to overcome this resistance, suffi- 
cient force must be applied to break off, or bend down, the 
projecting points, or else to lift the moving body clear of 
them. The force thus applied, is equal, and directly 
opposed to the force of friction, which is tangential to the 
two surfaces. The force that presses the surfaces together, 
is normal to both at the point of contact. 

Between certain bodies, friction is somewhat different 
when motion is just beginning, from what it is when mo- 
tion has been established. The friction developed when a 
body is passing from a state of rest to a state of motion, \a 
called friction of quiescence ; that between bodies in mo- 
tion, is called friction of motion. 

The following laws of friction have been established by 
experiment, viz.: 
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First, friction of quiescence between the same bodies, u 
proportional to the normal pressure, and independent ofth^ 
extent of the surfaces in contact 

Secondly, friction of motion betweeti the same bodies, i^ 
proportional to the normal pressure, and independent, both- 
of the extent of surface of contact, and of the velocity of the 
moving body. 

Thirdly, for compressible bodies, friction of quiescence is 
greater than friction of motion : for bodies which are vi- 
compressible, the difference is scarcely appreciable. 

Friction may be diminished by the interposition of 
unguents, which fill up the cavities, and so diminish the 
roughness of the rubbing surfaces. For slow motions and 
great pressures, the more substantial unguents are used, 
such as lard, tallow, and certain mixtures ; for rapid mo- 
tions, and light pressures, oils are generally employed. 

Methods of finding the CoefiEUslent of Friction. 

91. The quotient obtained by dividing the force of fric- 
tion by the normal pressure, is called the coefficient of fric- 
tion; its value for any two substances, may be determined 
as follows : 

Let A B he 21, horizontal plane formed of one of the sub- 
stances, and a cubical block of the other. Attach a 
string, 00, to the block, so that 
its direction shall pass through 
the centre of gravity, and be 



Or 



z 



BaC 



^r> 

parallel to AB; let the string V 

pass over a fixed pulley, O, and ^ (IF 

let a weight, F, be attached to its pig. 84. 

extremity. 

Increase i^ till just begins to slide along the plane, 
then will F be the force of friction. Denote the normal 
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pressure, by -P, and the coefficient of friction, by/. From 
the definition^ we have, 

F 

In this manner, values for / may be found for different 
substances, and arranged in tables. 

The yalue of /, for any substance, is the unit^ or coeffi- 
cieni of friction. Hence, we may define the unit, or coeffi- 
cient of friction, to be the friction due to a normal pressure 
of one pound. 

Having the normal pressure in pounds, and the coeffi- 
cient of friction, the entire friction may be found by mul- 
tiplying these quantities together. 

There is a second method of finding the value of /, as 
follows : 

Let ^J5 be an inclined plane, formed of one of the sub- 
stances, and a block, of the other. Elevate the plane till 
the block just begins to slide down 
by its own weight. Denote the incli- 
nation, at this instant, by a, and the 
weight of Oy by W. Hesolve W into 
two components, one normal to the 
plane, and the other parallel to it ^^^' ^' 

Denote the former by P, and the latter by Q, Since W 
is perpendicular to A (7, and OP to AB^ the angle, WOP^ 
is equal to a. Hence, 

P = H cosx, and Q = TTsina. 

The normal pressure being equal to IFcosa, and the force 
of friction being IFsina, we shall have, from the principle 
already explained, 

, W^sina ^ , 
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The angle a is called the angle of friction. 
The values of /, in some of the more common oImnm, 
given in the following 

TABLE. 
BtfdUf between which /HetUmiaket place. Cbeffideni qf/iglkm ■ 

Iron on oak 62 

Cast-iron on oak .49 

Oak on oak, fibres parallel 48 

Do., do., greased.. 10 

Cast-iron on cast-iron 15 

Wrought-iron on wrought-iron 14 

Brass on iron 16 

Brass on brass 20 

Wrought-iron on cast-iron 19 

Cast-iron on elm 19 

Soft limestone on the same 64 

Hard limestone on the same. 38 

Influence of Friction on an Inclined Plane. 

92. To show the manner of taking account of friction, 
let us consider the case of a body sliding on an inclined 
plane. Let AB be the plane, 
the body, F the power, situated 
in a plane perpendicular both to 
the horizon and to the given plane, 
and suppose the body on the eve 
of motion up the plane. Denote 
the weight of the body by jR, the 
inclination of the plane by a, ^^* *• 

and the angle between the power and the normal to the 
plane by 13. Let P and Ji be resolved into components 
parallel and perpendicular to the plane. . We have, for the 
parallel components, -Bsina and Psin,^, and for the perpen- 
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^ctilar components, JRcoBa and PcosiS. The resnltant of 
**^^ normal components is iZcosa — PcosjS ; and the force 
^f friction (Art. 91) is equal to 

/(jRcosa — PcosiS). 

Because the body is on the eve of motion up the plane, 
the component JP&inP must be equal and directly opposed 
to the resultant of the force of friction and the component 
Ssina ; hence, we must have, 

Psin^ = i?sina +/(^co8a — Pcos/J). 

Performing the multiplications indicated, and reducing, 
we have, 

^='^-S^- <«) 

If an equilibrium exist, the body being on the eve of 
motion down the plane, we have, 

PsiujS 4-/(i?cosa — PcosjS) = ^sina. 

Whence, by reduction, 

^=^{S^f <«) 

When a, ^, and/, are given, P may be found in terms 

of i?. 

Example. 

Let the plane be of oak, the sliding body of cast-iron, the inclina- 
tion of the plane to the horizon 20*', and the angle between the power 
and a normal to the given plane 64°. Required the relation between 
P and i?, when the body is on the eve of motion. 

We have, / = ,49 ; sin a = .34 ; cos a = .94 ; sin )5 = 90 ; and 
cos /ff = 44. Substituting, in (46) and (47), and reducing, we have, in 
the former, P = .71 i2, and m the latter, P = .38 iS. 

Limiting Angle of Resistance. 

93. Let AB be a plane, and a body resting on it. Let 
J? be the resultant of all the forces acting on it, including 
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its weight Denote the angle between 
R and the normal to AB, by a, and 
suppose B to be resolved into two 
components, F and Q, the former 
parallel to AB, and the latter per- 
pendicular to it ; we have, 

F = iJsina, and Q = Bcosol. 

The friction due to the normal pressure is equal to 
/flcosa. When the tangential component Bsincx, is less 
than /Boom, the body will remain at rest; when it is 
greater than/7?cosa, the body will slide along the plane; 
and when the two are equal, the body will be in a state 
bordering on motion along the plane. Placing the two 
equal, we have, 

fBcosa = i?sina ; /. tana =/. 

This value of a is called the limiting angle of resistance, 
and is equal to the inclination of the plane, when the body 
is about to slide down by its own weight. 
If OB be revolved about the normal, it 
will generate a conical surface, called the 
limiting cone of resistance. If the re- 
sultant of all the forces acting on 0, lie 
within this cone, the body will remain at 
rest ; if it lie without, the body will move along the plane 
in the direction determined by a plane through the force 
and the normal; if it lie on the surface of the cone, the 
body will be on the eve of motion along the plane in a 
direction determined as before. The last principle is appli- 
cable in many cases, and may be enunciated as follows: 
When one body- is on the eve of sliding along another, the 
resultant of all the forces acting on the former, including 
its weighty makes an angle with the normal to the surfaces 




Fig. 88. 
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at their point of contact eqiml to the angle of friction Of the 
two bodies. 

Friction on an Axle. 

94. The principle demonstrated in the last article enables 
us to determine the position of equilibrium of a horizontal 
axle revolving in a cylindrical box. 

Let 0' be the centre of the cross section of the axle, and 
that of the box, and let iV be their point of contact 
when the power is on the point of overcom- u 
ing friction. At N let NT be drawn tan- 
gent to both circles. The axle may now 
be regarded as a body resting on the inclined 
plane, NT, and on the eve of sliding along 
it. Hence, the resultant of all the forces , _ 

acting on the axle, except friction, must Fig. 89. 

pass through N, and make an angle with NO equal to the 
angle of friction between the axle and box. If the axle be 
rolled further up the side of the box, it will slide back to 
N; if it be thrust down the box, it will roll back to N. 
If all the forces acting on the axle, except friction, are ver- 
tical, NT will make with the horizon an angle equal to 
that of friction. In this case the relation between the 
power and resistance may be found, as in Art. 92. 

Line of Least Traction. 

95. The force employed to draw a body uniformly along 
an inclined plane, is called the force of traction ; and the 
direction of this force is the line of traction. In equation 
(46), P is the force of traction, and /3 is the angle the line 
of traction makes with the normal. When ^ varies, other 
things being equal, the value of P also varies; there is evi- 
dently some value of /3 that will render P least possible ; 
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the direction of P, in this case, is the line of least traction; 
it is along this line that a force can be applied with great- 
est advantage, to draw a body up an inclined plane. If we 
examine the expression for P, in equation (46), we see that 
the numerator is constant; therefore, the expression for 
P will be least possible when the denominator is greatest 
possible. By a simple process of the Differential Calculus, 
it may be shown that the denominator will be greatest 
possible, or a maximum, when, 

/ = cotiS, or, / = tan (90° - ^). 

That is, the power will be applied most advantageously, 
when it makes an angle with the inclined plane equal to 
the angle of friction. 

From the second value of P, it may be shown, in like 
manner, that a force will be most advantageously applied, 
to prevent a body from sliding down a plane, when its 
direction makes an angle with the plane equal to the sup- 
plement of the angle of friction, the angle being estimated, 
as before, from that part of the plane lying above the body. 



Resistance to Rolling. 

96. Resistance to rolling, sometimes called rolling fric 
tiotiy is the resistance experienced when one body rolls on 
another, the two being pressed together by some force. It 
arises from inequalities in the two surfaces, and also from 
distortion caused by the force that presses the bodies to- 
gether. The coefficient is the quotient obtained by dividing 
the entire resistance by the normal pressure. 

The following laws have been established, when a cylin- 
drical body rolls on a plane : 

First, the coefficient is proportional to the normal pres-- 
sure. 
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Secondly, it is inversely proportional to the diameter of 
^he cylinder or wheel. 

Thirdly, it increases as the surface of contact and velocity 
increase. 

In many cases there is a combination of both sliding 
and rolling friction in the same machine. Thus, in a car 
on a railroad track, the friction at the axle is sliding, and 
tiiat between the wheel and track is rolling. 

Work of Friction. 

97. The work of friction is equal to the work of the 
force necessary to overcome it. It is therefore measured by 
the product of the force of friction into the path through 
which it is exerted. In case of an axle revolving in a box, 
the work during one revolution is equal to the force of 
friction multiplied by the circumference of the axle. 

Adhesion. 

•8. Adhesion is the resistance one body experiences in 
moving on another in consequence of cohesion between 
the molecules of the surfaces in contact. This resist- 
ance increases when the surfaces are allowed to remain in 
contact for some time, but is very slight when motion has 
been established. Both theory and experiment show that 
adhesion between the same surfaces, is proportional to the 
extent of the surface of contact. 

The coefficient of adhesion is obtained by dividing the 
entire adhesion by the area of the surface of contact De- 
noting the entire adhesion by A, the area of the surface of 
contact by S, and the coefficient of adhesiofi by a, we have, 

a = -77, or, A = aS. 

To find the entire adhesion, multiply the unit of adhe- 
sion by the area of the surface of contact 
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Btiffiiess of Oords. 
M. Let be a pulley, with a cord, AB, wrapped roun 
its circumference ; and suppose a force, P, applied at 
to overcome a resistance, E. As the rope 
winds on the pulley, at C, its rigidity acts to 
increase the arm of lever of R, and to over- 
come this rigidity an additional force is 
required. Thid additional force may be re- 
presented by the expression, 







in which d depends on the character and size of the rope, 
a on its natural rigidity, bH on the rigidity due to the load, 
and D is the diameter of the wheel. The values of J, a, 
and b have been found by experiment for different kinds 
of rope, and tabulated. 

Atmospheric Resistance. 

160. The atmosphere offers a resistance to bodies moving 
through it, in consequence of the inertia of its particles. 
For the same extent of surface the resistance varies aa the 
square of the velocity. For, if the velocity be doubled, twice 
as many particles will be met with in a given time, and each 
particle will be impinged against by the moving body with 
twice the force ; hence, the resistance will be quadrupled. 
In a similar manner it may be shown that if the velocity 
be tripled, the resistance will be nine times as great, and so 
on. If, therefore, the resistance on a square foot of surface 
be determined for a given velocity, the resistance offered to 
any surface, and for any velocity, may be computed. 

For the detailed methods of taking hurtful resistances 
into account, the reader is referred to more extended 
treatises on practical mechanics. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EECTILINEAB AND PERIODIC MOTIOK. 

Motion. 

101. A point is in motion when it continually changes 
its position in space. When the path of the moving point 
is a straight line, the motion is rectilinear; when it is a 
curved line, the motion is curvilinear. When the motion 
is curvilinear, we may regard the path as made up of infi- 
nitely short straight lines ; that is, we may consider it as a 
polygon, whose sides are infinitely small. If any side of this 
polygon be prolonged in the direction of the motion, it will 
be tangent to the curve. Hence, we say, that ajpoint moves 
in the direction of a tangent ifi its jpath. 

Uniform Motion. 

102. Uniform motion is that in which the moving point 
describes equal spaces in any equal portions of time. If 
we denote the space passed over in one second by v, and in 
t seconds by 5, we have, from the definition, 

s = vt; .'. v = — 

From the first of these equations, we see that the space 
described in any time is equal to the product of the velocity 
and time; from the second, we see that the velocity is equal 
f-o the space described in any time, divided by that time. 

If the moving point had passed over a space s', at the 
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beginning of the time /, the relation between the spaces 
and times would be given by the equation, 

s = s' -{-vt (48) 

In this equation, s' is called the initial space. 

Uniformly Varied Motion. 

lOS. Uniformly varied motion, is that in which tb^ 
velocity increases or diminishes uniformly. In the formed 
case, the motion is accelerated, in the latter, retarded. lA- 
both the moving force is constant. 

To find the relation between the spaces passed over, an^- 
the velocities generated, in any time, let the acceleratioi^- 
due to the moving force, (Art. 18), be denoted by/, and th^ 
velocity generated in t seconds by v. The acceleration ig^ 
the velocity generated in one second, and because the velo— 
city generated is proportional to the time, we have, fronts 
the definition, 

v=-ft (49) 

Because the velocity increases uniformly, the space de- 
scribed in any time is the same as though the body had 
moved uniformly during that time, with its m^an, or average 
velocity. At the beginning of the time t, the velocity is 0, 
at the end of that time it is/jJ; hence, the average velocity 
during the time t is \ft ; multiplying this by the time t, 
we have, for the space described, ^ft X t, or, denoting the 
space by s, we have, 

s = ift' (50) 

Equations (49) and (50) express the circumstances of 
motion of a body moving from a state of rest, under the 
action of a constant force : from the former we see that 
the velocities are proportional to the times, and from the lat- 
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ter we see that the spaces are proportioiml to the squares of 
the times. 

If in equation (50) we make ^ = 1, we find, 

s — \f; or,/ =25; 

That is, if a body move from rest, U7ider the action of a 
constant force, the acceleration is measured by twice the 
space passed over in the first second. 

It follows, from the principle of inertia, that the velocity 
generated in any time is entirely independent of the state 
of the body at the beginning of that time. If, therefore, 
the body has a velocity v' at the beginning of the time t, 
equation (49) will become 

v = v'+ft (51) 

In this equation v' is called the initial velocity. 

If we. suppose the body to have passed over a space s\ 
called the initial space, before the beginning of /, the final 
space will be made up of three parts ; first, the initial space, 
s'; second, the space due to the initial velocity v', and equal 
to v*t; third, the space due to the action of the constant 
force/ during the time t, equal to \ff. Hence, 

s^^s'^-v't + iff (52) 

Equations (51), and (52), may be made to conform to any 
case of uniformly varied motion, by giving suitable values 
to s', v\ and/; it is to be observed, that any one of these 
quantities may be either J9?W5 or minus. When/ is essen- 
tially positive the motion is accelerated, when / is essen- 
tially negative the motion is retarded. 

Application to Falling Bodies. 

104. The force of gravity is the force exerted by the 
eiM^^h on all bodies exterior to it. It is found, by observa- 
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tion, that this force is directed toward the centre of tl 
earth, and that its intensity varies inversely, as the squar^'^^^ 
of the distance from the centre. 

Because the centre of the earth is so distant from thes^^ -® 
surface, the variation in intensity for small elevations above^^'^ 
the surface is inappreciable'. Hence, we may regard the ^^® 
force of gravity at any place on, or near, the earth's surface, -^^> 
as constant ; in which case, the equations of the preceding 
article are applicable. The force of gravity acts equally 
on all the particles of a body, and were there no resistance 
offered, it would impart the same velocity, in the same 
time, to any two bodies whatever. The atmosphere, how- 
ever, offers a resistance, which tends to retard the motion 
of bodies falling through it ; and of two bodies of equal 
mass, it retards that one most, which presents the gi*eatest 
surface to the direction of the motion. In discussing the 
laws of falling bodies, it will be found convenient to re- 
gard them as being in a vacuum, and in this ease the 
equations of the preceding article are immediately applica- 
ble. The effects of atmospheric resistance may be taken 
into account, as corrections, or in certain cases the mo- 
tions may be made so slow that their effects may be neg- 
lected. 

If we denote the acceleration due to gravity by g, and 
the space fallen through by h, both being regarded as posi- 
tive downward, we have, from (49) and (50), 

v=-gt (53) 

h^ye . (54) 

That is, the velocities are proportional to the times, and 
the spaces to the squares of the times. 

The value of g in the latitude of New York is not far 
from 32| feet; making g = 32^ feet, and giving to t tbe 
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values 1*, 2% 3% &c., in equations (63) and (54), we have 
the results given in the following 



TABLE. 



TIME ELAPSED. 


VELOCITIES ACQUIRED. 


SPACES DESCRIBED. 


Seconds. 


Feet. 


Feei. 


1 


m 


16,V 


2 


6^ 


Q^ 


3 


961^ 


144i 


4 


128| 


257i 


5 


160| 


402^ 


&c. 


&e. 


&c. 



Solving equation (54) with respect to t, we have, 



t 



=/ 



'Hh 



(55) 



That is, the number of seconds required for a body to fall 
through any height is eqtial to the square root of the quotient 
obtained by dividing twice the height in feet by 32^. 

Substituting this value of t, in equation (53), we have, 

^ = ffV—y or v^=2gh; 

if 

whence, by solving with respect to v, and h, 



V 



v=V2gh' and * = 2^ 



(56) 



In these equations, v, is called the velocity due to the 
height h, and h, the height due to the velocity v. 

If the body be projected downward with a velocity v\ 

the circumstances of motion will be made known by the 

equations, 

v=:v'+gty 

A = v7 + ^t\ 
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V 



In these equations, the origin of spaces is at the point 
from which the body is projected downward. 



Motion of Bodies prqjected vertically upward. 

105. Suppose a body projected vertically upward from 
the origin of spaces, with a velocity v\ and afterward acted 
on by the force of gravity. In this case, the force of grav- 
ity acts to retard the motion. Making, in (51) and (52), 
«' = (?,/= — ^, and s = Tiy they become, 

v = v' --gt (57) 

h=zv't-yt' . . . . (58) 

In these equations h is positive upward, and negative 
downward. 

From equation (57), we see that the velocity diminishes 
as the time increases. The velocity is 0, when, 

v' ^ fft = 0, or, when ^ = — . 

v' 
When t is greater than — , v is negative, and the body 

retraces its path : hence, the time required for the body to 
reach its highest elevation, is equal to the initial velocity, 
divided hy the force of gravity. 
Eliminating t, from (57) and (58), we have, 

m 9 

*=^ « 

Making v = 0, in the last equation, we have, 

v'^ 

Hence, the greatest height to which the body will ascend^ 
is equal to the square of the initial velocity, divided by twice 
the force of gravity. 
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This height is that due to the initial velocity, (Art 104), 
K, in (57), we make / = T, we find, 

v = gt' (61) 

If, in the same equation, we make ^ = — + ^', we find, 

if 

v= -gt' (62) 

Hence, the velocities at equal times before and after reach' 
ing the highest points are equal. 

The difference of signs shows that the body is moving in 
opposite directions at the times considered. 

If we substitute these values of v successively, in (59), 
we find in both cases, 

hence, the points at which the velocities are equal, in 
ascending and descending, are equally distant from the 
highest point ; that is, they are coincident. Hence, if a 
body be projected vertically upward, it will ascend to a cer- 
tain point f and tJien return upon its path, in such mannsr, 
that the velocities in ascending and descending are equal at 
the same points. 

Examples. 

1. Through what distance will a body fall from rest in a vacuum, 
in 10 seconds, and through what space will it fall during the last 
second ? Arts. 1608i fL, and 305i ft 

2. in what time wm a body fall from rest through 1200 feet? 

Ans. 8.63 sec. 
8. A body was observed to fall through a height of 100 feet in the 
last second How long was the body falling, and through what dis- 
tance did it descend? 
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SOLUTION. 

If we denote the distance by h^ and the time by t, we have, 

h = ig(', and A - 100 = ig(t - 1)« ; 
/. i = 3.6 sec, and h = 208.44 ft Ans, 

4 A body falls through 800 feet Through what distance does i 
fisdl in the last two seconds ? 

t^he entire time occupied, is 4.32 seconds. The distance fallen 
through in 2.32 sec, is 86.57 ft. Hence, the distance required is 
800 ft. - 86.57 ft. = 218.48 ft. Am. 

5. A body is projected upward, with a velocity of 60 feet To 
what height will it rise? Ans. 55.9 ft. 

6. A body is projected upward, with a velocity of 488 ft In what 
thne will it rise 1610 feet? 

We have, from equation (58), 

1610 = Am - 16 ht^ ; .-. « = W/ ± *iW ; 
or, t = 26.2 sec, and t = 3.82 sec. 

The smaller value of t gives the time required ; the lai^ger value 
gives the time occupied in rising to its greatest height, and returning 
to the point 1610 feet from the starting point 

7. A body is projected upward, with a velocity of 161 feet, fit>m 
a point 214S feet above the earth. In what time will it reach the 
earth, and with what velodty will it strike? 

SOLUTION. 

The body will rise 402.9 ft. The time of rising will be 5 sec. ; the 
time of falling to the earth will be 6.2 sec. Hence, the required time 
is 11.2 sec. The required v^ocity is 199 ft. 

8. Suppose a body to have fallen through 50 feet, when a second 
begins to fall just 100 feet below it. How far will the latter body fall 
before it is overtaken by the former ? Ans, 50 feet 

Restrained Vertical Motion. 

106. We have seen, (Art. 18), that the acceleration due 
to a moving force is equal to the moving force divided by the 
mass moved. Hence, in the case of a body falling freely, 
the moving force varies directly as the mass moved, and 
the acceleration is constant. If, however, we increase the 
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mass moved, without changing the moving force, we shall 
correspondingly diminish the acceleration; and in this 
manner we may render it as small as possible. This result 
may be attained by the combination repre- ^--^ 
sented in the figure. In it, ^ is a fixed pulley, [ • 
mounted on a horizontal axis, W and W* are 1^ — ^ 
unequal weights attached to the extremities of 
a flexible cord passing over the pulley. If the tw. 
weight, TT, be greater than TF', the former U^ 

will descend, and draw the latter up. ^^* ^ 

In this case, the moving force is the difference of the 
weights, W and W; the mass moved is the sum of the 
masses of TF and TF', together with that of the pulley and 
connecting cord. The different parts of the pulley move 
with different velocities, but the effect of its mass may be 
replaced by that of some other mass at the circumference 
of the pulley. Denoting this mass, together with the mass 
of the cord, by m"y and the masses of W and W by m and 
m', we have — ^to represent the entire mass moved — the ex- 
pression m + m' + m", and for the moving force we shall 
have {m'—m')g; hence, by the rule, the acceleration, de- 
noted by g'y is equal to, 

This force being constant, the motion produced by it is 
uniformly varied, and the circumstances of that motion 
will be made known by substituting the above expression 
for/, in equation (53) and (54). 

Atwood's Machine. 

107. Atwood's machine is a contrivance to illustrate 
the laws of falling bodies. It consists of a vertical post, 
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ABy about 12 feet in height, supporting, at 

its upper extremity, a fixed pulley, A. To 

obviate, as much as possible, the resistance of 

friction, the axle is made to turn on friction 

rollers. A silk string passes over the pulley, 

and at its extremities are fastened two equal 

weights, C and 2>. In order to impart motion 

to the weights, a small weight, 6?, in the form 

of a bar, is laid on (7, and by diminishing its 

mass, the acceleration may be rendered as X« 

small as desirable. The rod, AB, graduated 

to feet and decimals, is provided with sliding 

stages, E and F; the upper one is in the form 

of a ring, which will permit C to pass, but not ^* ^ 

0; the lower one is in the form of a plate, which is 

intended to intercept the weight 0. Connected with the 

instrument is a seconds pendulum for measuring time. 

Suppose the weights, C and D, each equal to 150 grains, 
the weight of the bar 24 grains, and let a weight of 62 
grains, placed at the circumference of the pulley, produce 
the same resistance by its inertia as that actually pro- 
duced by the pulley and cord. Then will the fraction 

tut *^ th! 
_ become equal to -Mr; and this, multiplied 

by 32 J^, gives g'z=. 2. This value, substituted for ^, in (53) 

and (54), gives, 

V = 2^, and h = f. 

If, in these equations, we make ^ = 1 sec, we have A = 1, 
and V = 2. If we make ^ = 2 sec, we, m like manner, 
have ^ = 4, and t; = 4. If we make ^ = 3 sec, we have 
h = 9, and v = 6, and so on. To verify these results ex- 
perimentally, commencing with the first: — The weight, C, 
is drawn up till it comes opposite the of the graduated 
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scale, and the bar, O, is placed on it. The weight thus set 
is held in its place by a spring. The ring, E^ is set at 1 
foot, and the stage, F, at 3 feet from the 0. When the pen- 
dulum reaches one of its extreme limits, the spring is 
pressed back, the weight, (7ff, descends, and as the pendu- 
lum completes its vibration, the bar,(?, strikes the ring, and 
is retained. The acceleration then becomes 0, and C moves 
on uniformly, with the velocity acquired, in the first sec- 
ond ; and it will be observed that C strikes the second 
stage just as the pendulum completes its second vibration. 
Had F been set at 5 feet from the 0, C would have reached 
it at the end of the third vibration of the pendulum. Had 
it been 7 feet from the 0, it would have reached it at the 
end of the fourth vibration, and so on. 

To verify the next result, we set the ring, E, at four feet 
from the 0, and the stage, F, at 8 feet from the 0, and pro- 
ceed as before. The ring will intercept the bar at the end 
of the second vibration, and the weight will strike the 
stage at the end of the third vibration, and so on. 

By making the weight of the bar less than 24 grains, the 
acceleration is diminished, and, consequently, the spaces 
and velocities, correspondingly diminished. The results 
may be verified as before. 

Motion of Bodies on Inclined Planes. 

108. If a body be placed on an inclined plane, and 

abandoned to the action of its own weight, it will either 

slide or roll down the plane, provided there be no friction 

between it and the plane. If the body is spherical, it* 

will roll, and in this case friction may be disregarded. Let 

the weight of the body be resolved into two components, 

one perpendicular to the plane, and the other parallel to 

it: the plane of these components will be vertical, and 

6* 
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also perpendicular to the given plane. The effect of the 
first component will be counteracted by the resistance of 
the plane, whilst the second will act as a constant force, 
urging the body down the plane. The force being con- 
stant, the body will have a uniformly varied motion, and 
equations (53) and (54) will be applicable. The accelera- 
tion may be found by projecting the acceleration due to 
gravity on the inclined plane. 

Let AB represent the inclined plane, and P the centre 
of gravity of a body resting on it Let PQ represent the 
force of gravity, denoted by ^, and j^ 

PRy its component, parallel to AB^ 
PS being the normal component. 

Denote PR by g'y and the angle jj ^^^ ^ q 
ABC hj a. Then, since P^ is per- ^^ ^ 

pendicular to BC, and QR to AB, the 
angle, RQP, is equal to ABC, or to a. From the right- 
angled triangle, PQR, we have, 

g' = ^sina. 

But the triangle, ABC, is right-angled, and, if we denote 
its height, A C, by A, and its length, AB, by I, we shall 

have sina =:y, which, being substituted above, gives, 

^' = ^ (63) 

This value of g' is the acceleration due to the moving 
force. Substituting it for /, in equations (51) and (62), 
we have, 

t; = «/ + ^<, 

5 = S' + V't +^f. 
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If the body start from rest at A, taken as the origin of 
spaces, then will v' = 0, and s' = 0, giving, 

v = ^t (64) 

To find the time required for a body to move from the 
top to the bottom of the plane, make 5 = ?, in (65) ; there 
^ill result, 

? = gf; .-. ^ = V| (66) 

Hence, the time varies directly as the leiigthy and inversely 
as the square root of the height. 

For planes having the same height, but different lengths, 
the radical factor of the value of t remains constant. 
Hence, the times required for a body to move down planes 
Jiaving the same height, are to each other as their lengths. 

To determine the velocity with which a body reaches 
the bottom of the plane, substitute for t, in equation (64), 
its value taken from equation (66). We have, after re- 
duction, 

V = V^gh. 

But this is the velocity due to the height h, (Art. 104). 
Hence, the velocity generated in a lody whilst movitig 
down an inclined plane, is equal to that generated ifi falling 
through the height of the plane. '^ 

Examples. 

1. An inclined plane is 10 feet long and 1 foot high. How long 
will it take for a body to move from top to bottom, and what veloc- 
ity will it acquire ? 
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SOLUTION. 

We have, from equation (66), 



'='Vk' 



substituting for 1, 10, and for A, 1, we have, 

< = 2i seconds, nearly. 

From the fonnula, v = y/2gh, we have, by making A = 1, 

t 

2. How far will a body descend from rest in 4 seconds, on an in- 
clined plane whose length is 400 feet, and whose height is 300 feet? 

An8, 193 ft 

3. How long will it take a body to descend 100 feet on a plane 
whose length is 150 feet, and whose height is 60 ? Ana. 3.9 sec. 

4. There is a track, 2i miles in length, whose inclination is 1 in 35. 
"What velocity will a car attain, in running the length of the road, by 
its own weight, hurtful resistances being neglected? 

Ans. 155.75 ft., or, 106.2 m. per hour. 

5. A railway train, having a velocity of 45 miles per hour, is de- 
tached from the locomotive on an ascending grade of 1 in 200. How 
far, and for what time, will the train continue to ascend the inclined 
plane ? 

BOLXJTION. 

We find the velocity 66 ft. Hence, 66 = V^ ; or, h = 67.7 ft. for 
the vertical height. Hence, 67.7 X 200 = 13,540 ft., or, 2.5644 m., 
the distance the train will proceed. We have. 



=wi= 



410.3 sec, or, 6 min. 50.3 sec. 



the time required to come to rest. 

6. A body weighing 5 lbs. descends vertically, and draws a weight 
of 6 lbs. up an inclined plane of 45". How far will the first body 
descend in 10 seconds ? 

SOLUTION. 

The moving force is equal to 5 — 6 sin 45** ; consequently, the ac- 
celeration, 

, 5-68in45° .757 ^,^^,^ 
i^' = —^-^— = ^=.068818; 

.-. 8 = ig'C' = 3.4409 ft. Ans. 
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Motion of a Body down a saccession of Inclined Planes. 

109. If a body start from the top of an inclined plane, 
with an initial velocity, v\ it will reach the bottom with a 
velocity equal to the initial velocity, plus that due to the 
height of the plane. This velocity, called the terminal 
velocity y will be equal to that which the body would acquire 
in falling through the height due to the initial velocity, 
yhis the height of the plane. Hence, if a body start from 
rest at Ay and, after having passed -^ 
over one plane, ABy enter on a second, 
BCy without loss of velocity, it will 
reach the bottom of the second plane 
with the same velocity that it would ^^g- w. 

have acquired by falling through i>C^, the sum of the heights 
of the two planes. Were there a succession of inclined 
planes, so arranged that there would be no loss of velocity 
in passing from one to another, it might be shown, by 
similar reasoning, that the terminal velocity would be that 
due to the vertical distance of the terminal point below the 
point of starting. 

By a course of reasoning analogous to that employed in 
discussing the motion of bodies projected vertically up- 
ward, it might be shown that, if a body were projected 
upward, in the direction of the lower plane, with the ter- 
minal velocity, it would ascend along the several planes to 
the top of the highest one, where the velocity would be 0. 
The body would then, under the action of its own weight, 
retrace its path in such manner that the velocity at every 
point in descending would be the same as in ascending, but 
in a contrary direction. The time occupied in passing over 
any part of the path in descending, would be equal to that 
occupied in passing over the same portion in ascending. 
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In the preceding discussion, we have supposed that there 
is no loss of velocity in passing from one plane to another. 
To ascertain under what circumstances this condition will 
be fulfilled, let us take two planes, AB and BC. Prolong 
CB upward, and denote the angle, ABEy by 9. Denote 
the velocity of the body on reaching 5, by v\ Let v' be 
resolved into two components, one in the direction of BC, 
and the other at right angles to it. The effect of the latter 
is destroyed by the resistance of the plane, and the former 
is the effective velocity in the direction of the plane, BG, 
From the rule for resolution of velocities, we have, the 
effective component of v' equal to v' cos(p. Hence, the loss 
of velocity is t;'— v' cos(p, or, v'{l — cos<p). But when <p is 
infinitely small, its cosine is 1, and there is no loss of velo- 
city. Hence, the loss of velocity due to change of direction 
will be 0, when the path is a curved line. The principle is 
general, and may be enunciated as follows: 

When a body is constrained to describe a curvilinear pathy 
there is no loss of velocity due to change of direction of the 
lody^s motion. 

Periodic Motion. 

110. Periodic motion, is a species of variable motion, in 
which the spaces described in certain equal periods, are 
equal. An example of this kind of motion is found in 
curvilinear vibration. Let ABO be a vertical curve, sym- 
metrical with respect to DB. Let 
-4(7 be horizontal, and denote EB 
by A. If a body were placed at Ay 
and abandoned to the action of its 
own weight, being constrained to 
remain on the curve, it would, in 
accordance with the principles of 
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the last article, move toward B with an accelerated mo- 
tion, and, on arriving at By would possess a velocity due 
to the height h. By virtue of its inertia, it would ascend 
the branch, BCy with retarded motion, and would finally 
reach C, where its velocity would be 0. The body would 
then be in the same condition that it was at A, and 
would, consequently, descend to By and again ascend to 
Ay whence it would again descend, and so on. Were 
there no retarding causes, the motion would continue for- 
ever. From what precedes, it follows that the time occupied 
by the body in passing from -4 to -B is equal to that in 
passing from B to C, and also the time in passing from G 
to jB is equal to that in passing from B to A. Further, 
the velocities of the body when at G and Hy two points on 
the same horizontal, are equal, either one, being that due to 
the height EK. These principles are used in discussing 
the pendulum. 

Angular Velocity, and Angular Acceleration. 

111. When a body revolves about an axis, its points 
being at different distances from the axis, will have differ- 
ent velocities. The angular velocity is the velocity of a 
point whose distance from the axis is 1. To obtain the 
velocity of any other point, we multiply its distance from 
the axis by the angular velocity. The force of gravity acts 
uniformly on the different points of a body, and the im- 
pressed acceleration is the same for all the particles. If the 
body is constrained to turn about a horizontal axis, the 
effective acceleration of different particles will depend on 
their distance from the axis. The effective acceleration of 
a point, at a unit's distance from the axis, is called the 
angular acceleration of the body. 
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The Simple Pendulum. 

112. A pendulum is a heavy body suspended from a 
horizontal axis, about which it is free to vibrate. 

To investigate the circumstances of vibration, let us first 
consider the hypothetical case of a material point, vibrat- 
ing about an axis to which it is attached by a rod destitute 
of weight. Such a pendulum is called a simple pendu- 
lum. The laws of vibration in this case will be identical 
with those explained in Art. 110, the arc, ABC, being an 
arc of a circle. 

Let ABC be the arc through which vibration takes 
place, and denote its radius, DA, by I The angle, ADC, 
is called the a7npUtude of vibration; half of this angle, 
ADB, is called the angle of devia- 
tion. 

If the point start from rest at A, 
it will, on reaching any point, H, 
have a velocity v, due to the height, 
EK, denoted by h, (Art. 104). Hence, 

V = v^/i (67) 

Let the angle of deviation be so 
small, that the chords of the arcs, 
AB and II B, may be considered 
equal to the arcs themselves. We 
shall have (Legendre, Bk. IV., Prop. 
XXIIL, Cor.), 

A^ = 2lX EB, and hS" = 2lX KB, 

whence, by subtraction, 

AB'-^'Sb'^ 21{EB - KB) = 2lXh. 




Fig. 95, 



J 






^. I 
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Denoting AB hy a, HB by x, and solving the last equa- 
*^oii, we have, 

, a' — a:' 

^'tibstituting this value of h, in (67), it becomes, 

v=iyl.{a'-'a?) (68) 

Ifow let ns develop the arc, ABC, into a straight line, 
--^'B'C\ and suppose a point to start from A' at the same 
trime that the pendulum starts from A^ and to vibrate back 
^nd forth upon A!B'U with the same velocities as the 
J)endulum ; then, when the pendulum is at any point, JJ, 
this point will be at a corresponding point, iT, and the 
times of vibration of the two will be the same. 

To find the time of vibration along A'B'Cy describe on 
it a semi-circle, A'MC, and suppose a third point to start 
from A' at the same time as the second, and to move uni- 
formly around the arc with a velocity equal to a|/^ Then 

will the time required for this particle to reach C be eqtial 
to the space divided by the velocity, (Art. 102). Denoting 
this time by ty and remembering that A'B' = a, we have, 

ica A/l 

Make H'B' = x, and draw H'M perpendicular to A'C\ 
and at M decompose the velocity of the third particle, MT, 
into two components, MN and MQ, parallel and perpen- 
dicular to A'C. 

We have, for the horizontal component, 

MN = MTqo^TMN (69) 
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But, MT z^ ay J, and because MT and MNv^q perpendic- 

ular to B'M and H'My we have, cos TMN = cos B'MIT = 

H'M 

-jTqrF* But B'M=a, and H'M=: ^^~zr^; hence, 

COS Tif JV = . Substituting these ralues in equa- 
tion (69), we have, for the horizontal velocity, 



which is the same value as that obtained for t;, in equation 
(68). Hence, we infer that the horizontal velocity of the 
third point is always equal to that of the second point, 
consequently the times required to pass from A' to C must 
be equal ; that is, the time of vibration of the second point, 



noting this time by t, we have, 



and consequently of the pendulum, must be * y —. De- 

if 



=V4 



^=*r- (70) 

Hence, the time of vibration of a simple pendulum is 
equal to the number 3.1416, multiplied into the sqtmre root 
of the quotient obtained by dividing the length of the pen- 
dulum by the force of gravity. 

For a pendulum, whose length is V, we shall have, 

r = '^V^ (71) 

From equations (70) and (71), we have, by division, 
J = :^,; or, t:f :: ^/liVT' (72) 
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That is, the times of vibration of simple pendulums^ are 
to each other a^ the square roots of their lengths. 

If we suppose the lengths of two pendulums to be the 
same, but the force of gravity to vary, as it does in different 
latitudes, and at different elevations, we shall have, 

^=4r/I, and T = 4r |/I. 
"Whence, by division, 

4,= <rf/^', or, / : r : : V7' : V7 • • • (73) 

^ g 

That is, fkB times of vibration of the same pendulum, at 
different places^ are to each other inversely as the square 
roots of the forces of gravity at the places. 

If we suppose the times of vibration to be the same, and 
the force of gravity to vary, the lengths will vary also, and 
we shall have, 

^ = AT y ~, and ^ = fl' y — 7. 

g / 

Equating these values, and squaring, we have, 

I V 
— = -7; or, I : r :: g : g' (74) 

That is, the lengths of pendulums that vibrate in equal 
times at different places, are to each other as the forces of 
gravity at those places. 

Vibrations of equal duration are called isochronal. 

X>e rAmbert's Principle. 

lis. When several bodies are rigidly connected, it often 
happens that they are constrained to move in a diflFerent 
manner from what they womld, if free. Some move faster 
and some slower than they would, were it not for the con- 
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nection. In the former case there is a gain, and in th^ 
latter a loss, of moving force, in consequence of the connect-' 
tion. It is obvious that the resultant of all the impresse 
forces is equal to that of all the effective forces, for if th 
latter were reversed, they would hold the former in equi^ — 
librium. Hence, all the moving forces lost and gained irm^ 
consequence of the connection are in equilibrium. 
This is de VAmherfs principle. 

The Compound Pendulum. 

114. A compound pendulum is a body free to vibrate 
about a horizontal axis, called the axis of suspension. The 
straight line drawn from the centre of gravity of the pen- 
dulum perpendicular to the axis of suspension is called 
the axis of the pendulum. 

In practical applications, the pendulum is so shaped that 
the plane through the axis of suspension and the centre of 
gravity divides it symmetrically. 

Were the particles of the pendulum entirely discon- 
nected, but constrained to remain at invariable distances 
from the axis of suspension, we should have a collection 
of simple pendulums. Those at equal distances from the 
axis would vibrate in equal times, and those unequally dis- 
tant would vibrate in unequal times. The particles nearest 
the axis would vibrate more rapidly than the compound 
pendulum, and those most remote would vibrate slower; 
hence, there must be intermediate points that would vibrate 
in the same time as the pendulum. These points lie on the 
surface of a circular cylinder whose axis is that of suspen- 
sion ; the point in which this cylinder cuts the axis of the 
pendulum is called the centre of oscillation. If the entire 
mass of the pendulum were concentrated at this point, the 
time of its vibration would be unchanged. Hence, the 
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^nin of oscillation of a pendulum is a point of ita axis, at 
'''^ich, if the mass of the peuduluin were concentrated, ita 
^iiaa of Tibration would tie tincbanged. A line drawn 
mi-ongh this point, parallel to the axis of snspensioQ, ia 
■^Ued the axis of oscillalion. The distance between the 
**ifl of oscillation and the axis of BUBpension is the length 
'^f an equivalent simple pendulum — that ia, of a simple pen- 
^Vilnm, whose time of vibration is the same aa that of the , 
impound pendalum. ' 

AugiilT AooeleratiaD of m Oomponud FMidalnm. 

115. Let C^ be a compound pendulum, its axis of 
ntspension, G its centre of gravity, and suppose the plane 
of the paper to pass through the centre of gravity, 6, and 
perpendicular to the axis, C. We may regard the pendulum 
as made np of infinitely email filaments, parallel to the 
axis of suspension, and consequently perpendicular to the 
paper. The circumstances of vibration will be unchanged 
if we suppose each element to be concentrated iu the point 
■where it meets the plane of the paper. Denote the maaB 
of any element, as S, by m, ite distance from C, by r, and the 
mass of the pendulum by Jtf. 

Through C draw a horizontal line, CB, and draw SH, 
OA, and OB pei-pendicular to it. 
On BS prolonged, take SE to rep- 
resent the moving force impressed 
on S. Then will SE be equal to mff, 
(Art 18), and its moment with re- 
Bpeotto CviUbem^ X ^(7. Denote 
tiie angular acceleration by w ; then 
irill ihe actual acceleration of S, 
in the direction perpendicular to 
SC, b« equal to rt»,_ and the effective 
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moving force to mroj ; because this force acts at right angles 
to SOy its moment is equal to mr'co. Because mg is the 
moving force impressed on S, and mroa the effective moving 
force, the expression, mg — mvoo, will be the moving force 
lost or gained by 8 in consequence of its connection with 
the other particles. There will be a loss when mg is greater 
than mraj, and a gain when mg is less than mra>. The 
moment of this force with respect to (7 is equal to 
mg X CII — mr'fij. Similar expressions may be found for 
each of the elementary particles of the pendulum. 

By de FAmbert's principle, the moving forces lost and 
gained, in consequence of the connection of the parts, are 
in equilibrium ; hence, the algebraic sum of their moments 
with respect to an axis, C, is equal to — that is, 

I{mg X CJJ) ~ I{mr'oo) = 0. 

But 00 and g are the same for each particle ; hence, 

__ I(mX CH) 
£(mr^) ^' 

From the principle of moments, we have, 

I{m XCH)=MX CA. 
Substituting above, we have, finally, 

MX CA 



CO == 



OJ = 



(W) 



i:{mr') ^ 

That is, the angular acceleration varies as, CA, the lever 
arm of the weight of the pendulum. 

The expression I{mr') is called the moment of inertia of 
the body with respect to the axis of suspension, Mg is the 
weight of the body, and Mg X CA is the moment of the 
weight, with respect to the same axis. 

Hence, the angular acceleration is equal to the moment 
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of the weighty divided hy the moment of inertia^ both with 
respect to the axis of suspension. 

Iiength of an ZSquivalent Simple Pendulum. 

116. To find the length of a simple pendulum that will 
vibrate in the same time as the given compound pendulum, 
let be the centre of oscillation, and draw OB perpen- 
dicular to GB. Denote CO by I, and CO by k. Were the 
entire mass concentrated at 0, we should have, for its 
moment of inertia, Jf?, for the moment of the mass, 
M X OBy and for the angular acceleration, j ^ 

MX CB 

MF ^' >v>-*.r 



6J = 



But the pendulum is to vibrate in the same time, whether 
it exist as a compound pendulum, or as a simple pendulum, 
its mass being concentrat-ed at its centre of oscillation ; the 
value of w must, therefore, be the same in both cases. 
Placing the value just deduced equal to that in equation 
(75), we have, 

MXCB _ MxCA 
MP ^"" l\mr') ^' 

whence, by reduction, 

MP = I{mr*) X g. 

From the similar triangles, CQA and COB, we hare, 

GB _ I 
04 ~ k' 

Sabstitnting, and reducing, we have, 

Z = £M (76) 



Mk 
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Reciprocity of Axes of Suspension and Oscillation. 

117. Let C be the axis of suspension, the centre of 
oscillation, and let a line be drawn through parallel to 
the axis of suspension. This line is 
called the axis of oscillation. Let 
the plane of the paper be taken as 
before, and suppose the elements 
projected on it, as in the last article. 

Let S be any element, and denote 
its distance from the axis of suspen- 
sion by r, and from the axis of os- 
cillation by t; denote OC hj I, and pig. ©g. 
the angle OS by (p. 

If the axis of oscillation be taken as an axis of suspen- 
sion, and the length of the corresponding simple pendulum 
denoted by ?, we have, from the preceding article, 

^ ""¥(r^ ^^^^ 

In the triangle, OSC, we have, 

^« = r* 4- r — 2rZcos(p ; 
hence, 

I{mt') = 2:{mr') + 2:(mP) - 2i:(mrcos9)Z. 

But, from equation (76), we have, 

I(mr') = Mkl; 
and because I is invariable, we have, 

I{mr) = I{m)r = 3fPj 

if we suppose CO horizontal, rcos(p, the projection of r 
on CO, will be the lever arm of m, and the expression, 
2'(wiroos(p), will be the algebraic sum of the moments of 
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the elementary masses with respect to C; hence, we shall 

have, 

^(wircos^)^ = MM. 

Substituting for these expressions their values above, and 
putting the value of I{mf), thus found, in (77), we have, 

_ Mkl + MP- 2Mkl __ M{r-kl) ^ 

"" M{l-k) "" M{l-ky 

or, 

r = i 

Hence, the axes of suspension and oscillation are con^ 
vertible; that is, if either he taken as an axis of suspension^ 
the other wiU be the axis of oscillation. 

This property of the compound pendulum is employed 
to determine the length of the seconds' pendulum, and the 
value of the force of gravity at different places on the sur- 
face of the earth. 

A straight bar of iron, CD, is provided with knife-edge 
axes, A and B, of hardened steel, at right angles to the axis 
of the bar, and having their edges turned toward c 



i;i 



each other. These axes are so placed that their 
plane will pass through the axis of the bar. The 
pendulum thus constructed is suspended on hori- 
zontal plates of polished agate, and allowed to 
vibrate about each axis in turn till, by filing away 
one end of the bar, the times of vibration about the 
axes are made equal. The distance, AB, is then ^ 
the length of a simple pendulum that will vibrate ^^s- ^' 
in the same time as the bar, about either axis. The adjust- 
ment may also be made by using a sliding piece, that can 
be made fast to the bar, by a clamp-screw. 

To employ the pendulum thus adjusted to find the length 
of a seconds' pendulum at any place, the pendulum is sus- 
pended, and allowed to vibrate through a small angle, the 

7 
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number of vibrations counted, and the time noted by a 
chronometer. The time divided by the number of vibra- 
tions, gives the time of a single vibration. The distance 
between the axes, measured by a scale of equal parts, gives 
i he length of the corresponding simple pendulum. To find 
the length of the simple seconds' pendulum, we make use 
of proportion (72), substituting in it for V and X the values 
just found, and for ^, 1 second; the remaining quantity Z, 
may be found by solving the proportion. This value is the 
length of the seconds' pendulum at the place where the 
observation is made. In making the observations, a variety 
of precautions must be taken, and several corrections ap- 
plied, the explanation of which does not fall within the 
scope of this treatise. By a series of carefully conducted 
experiments, it was found that the length of a seconds* 
pendulum in the Tower of London is 3.2616 ft., or 39.13921 
in. By a similar course of proceeding, the length of the 
seconds' pendulum has been determined for a great number 
of places on the earth's surface, at different latitudes, and 
from these the corresponding values of the force of gravity 
at those points have been determined, according to the fol- 
lowing principle : 

From the equation, t = ir j/-, we find, by solving with 
respect to g, and making t = 1, 

g = <?. 

From this equation the value of g may be found at 
different places, by substituting for I the length of the 
seconds' pendulum at those places. By comparing the 
values. of ^, it is found that they are everywhere the same 
on the same parallel of latitude, and that they vary in pass- 
ing from latitude to latitude, 
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The following formula for determining the value of ^, at 
different places, is given by Prof. Airy. In it G represents 
the value of gravity at the equator, g its value in any lati- 
tude, L 

g== 0(1 + .005133 sin*0 (78) 

The value of G is 32.088 ft. ; this gives for gravity at the 
pole, 32.2527 ft. 

Practical Application of the Pendulum. 

118. One of the most important uses of the pendulum is 
to regulate the motion of clocks. A clock consists of a 
train of wheelwork, the last wheel of the train connecting 
with a pendulum-rod by a piece of mechanism called, an •?- / 
escapement The wheelwork is kept in motion by a descend- j^. < 
ing weight, or by the elastic force of a spring, and the wheels 

are so arranged that one tooth of the last wheel in the train 
escapes from the pendulum-rod at each vibration of the 
pendulum, or at each beat. The number of beats is ren- 
dered visible on a dial-plate by indices, called hands. 

On account of expansion and contraction, the length of 
the pendulum is liable to variation, which gives rise to 
irregularity in the times of vibration. To obviate this, and 
to render the times of vibration uniform, several devices 
have been resorted to, giving rise to what are called coni' 
pensating pendulums. We shall indicate two of the most 
Important of these, observing that the remaining ones are 
nearly the same in principle, differing only in mode of 
application. 

Graham's Mercurial Pendulum. 

119. Graham's mercurial pendulum consists of a rod of 
steel about 42 inches long, branched toward its lower end, 
to embrace a cylindrical glass vessel 7 or 8 inches deep. 
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and haying between 6 and 7 inches of this depth filled iritJi 
mercury. The exact quantity of mercnry, being dependent 
on the weight and expansibility of the other parts of 
the pendulum, may be determined by experiment in each 
caae. When the tempemture increases, the steel rod is 
lengthened, and, at the same time, the mercury rises in the 
cylinder. When the temperature decreases, the steel bar, 
is shortened, and the mercury falls in the cylinder. By a 
proper adjustment of the quantity of mercury, the effect 
of the lengthening, or shortening of the rod is exactly 
counterbalanced by the rising or falling of the centre of 
gravity of the mercnry, and the axis of oscillation is kept 
at an invariable distance from the axis of suspension. 



Harriioii'a Qrldiron Fandohim. 

120. Harrison's gridiron pendulum consists of five roda 
of steel and four of brass, placed alternately with each 
other, the middle rod, or that from which the [ 

bob is saspended, being of steel. These rods are 
connected by croBs-pieces in such a manner that, 
whilst the expansion of the steel rods tends to 
elongate the pendulum, or lower the bob, the 
expansion of the brass rods tends to shorten the 
pendulum, or raise the bob. By duly propor- 
tioning the sizes and lengths of the bars, the 
axis of oscillation may be maintained at an in- 
Tariable distance from the axis of suspension. N^^ 
From what has preceded, it follows that when- Fig. lOO. 
ever the distance from the axis of oscillation to the axis of 
suspension remains invariable, the times of vibration must 
be absolutely equal at the same place. The pendulums 
just described are principally used for astronomical clocka, 
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'W^here great accuracy and uniformity in the measure of 
tingle is indispensable. 

Basis of a System of Weights and Measures. 

121. The pendulum is of further importance, in a prac- 
tical point of view, in furnishing the standard that has 
been made the basis of the English system of weights and 
measures. 

It was enacted by Parliament, in 1834, that the distance 
between the centres of two gold studs in a certain described 
brass bar, the bar. being at a temperature of 62° F., should 
be an "imperial standard yard." To be able to restore it 
in case of its destruction, it was enacted that the yard 
should be considered as bearing to the length of the seconds* 
pendulum in the latitude of London, in vacuum, and at 
the level of the sea, the ratio of 36 to 39.1393. From the 
yard, every other unit of linear measure may be derived, 
and then€e all measures of area and volume. 

It Was ^so enacted that a certain described brass weight, 
made in 1758, and called 2 lbs. Troy, should be regarded 
as authentic, and that a weight equal to one-half that 
should be "the imperial standard Troy pound." The 
3-g4-yth part of the Troy pound was called a grain, of 
which 7000 constituted a pound avoirdupois. To provide 
for the contingency of a loss of the standard, it was con- 
nected with the system of measures, by enacting, that if 
lost, it should be restored by allowing 252.724 grains for 
the weight of a cubic inch of distilled water, at 62° F., the 
water being weighed in vacuum and by brass weights. 
From the grain thus established, all other units of weight 
may be derived. 

Our own system of weights and measures is the same as 
the English. /* 
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Examples. 

1. The length of a seconds* pendulum is 39.13921 in. If it be 
shortened 0.130464 in., how many vibrations will be gained in a day 
of 24 hours? 

SOLUTION. 

The times of yibration of pendulums at the same place, are as the 
square roots of their lengths. Hence, the number of vibrations in 
any given time, are inversely as the square roots of their lengths. 
If, therefore, we denote the number of vibrations gained in 24 hours, 
or 86400 seconds, by «, we have, 

86400 : 86400 + x : : \/39.008747 : v^39.13921. 
Whence, x = 144, nearly. Am. 

2. A seconds* pendulum on being carried to the top of a mountain, 
was observed to lose 5 vibrations per day of 86400 seconds. Re- 
quired the height of the mountain, reckoning the radius of the earth 
at 4000 miles. 

SOLUTION. 

The squares of the times of vibration, at two points, are inversely 
as the forces of gravity at those points. But the forces of gravity at 
the points are inversely as the squares of their distances from the 
centre of the earth. Hence, the times of vibration are proportional 
to the distances* of the points from the centre of the earth ; and, con- 
sequently, the number of vibrations in any given time, as 24 hours, 
for example, will be inversely as those distances. If, therefore, we 
denote the height of the mountain in miles by a?, we have, 

86400 : 86405 : : 4000 : 4000 -f x. 

Whence, x = i%J^ = 0.2315 miles, or, 1222 feet. Am, 

3. What is the tune of vibration of a pendulum whose length is 60 
inches, when the force of gravity is 32i ft. ? Am, 1.2387 sec. 

4. How many vibrations will a pendulum 36 inches in length make 
in one mmute, the force of gravity being the same as before ? 

Am. 62.53. 

5. A pendulum makes 43170 vibrations in 12 hours. How mucli 
must it be shortened that it may beat seconds 1 

SOLUTION. 

We shall have, as in example 1st, 

43170 : 43200 ::\/39.13921 : \/39.13921 + a?. 
Whence, a; = 0.0544 in. Am. 
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6. In a certain latitude, the length of a pendulum yibrating seconds 
^ 39 inches. What is the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds, 
ill the same latitude, at the height of 21000 feet above the' first sta- 
tion, the radius of the earth bemg 3960 miles ? Am. 88.9218 in. 

7. K a pendulum make 40000 vibrations in C hours, at the level of 
^e sea, how many vibrations will it make in the same time, at an 
elevation of 10560 feet, the radius of the earth being 8960 miles? 

Ans. 39979.8. 

Centre of Percussion. 

122. The centre of percussion of a suspended body, is 
the point at which an impulse may be applied, perpen- 
dicular to the plane through it and the axis, without shock 
to the axis. This point is identical with the centre of oscil- 
lation. For, suppose, whilst the body is vibrating about 
the axis, an impulse to be applied at the centre of oscilla- 
tion, capable of generating a quantity of motion equal and 
directly opposed to the resultant of the quantities of motion 
of all the particles ; the direction of this impulse will be 
opposite to the motion of the centre of oscillation, that 
is, perpendicular to the plane through it and the axis, and 
it is obvious, from the property of the centre of oscillation, 
that it will bring the body to rest without shock to the 
axis. Were the same impulse applied to the body, at rest, 
it would generate a quantity of motion equal to that de- 
stroyed, but in a contrary direction, and without elrock on 
the axis. The direction of the impulse remaining the same, 
no matter what may be its intensity, there will be no shock. 
It is a matter of common observation, that if a rod held 
in the hand be struck at a certain point, the hand will not 
feel the blow, but if struck at any other point, a shock will 
be felt, the intensity of which depends on the intensity of 
the blow, and on its point of application. 
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Moment of Inertia. 

123. The moment of inertia of a body with respect to 
an axis, is the algebraic sum of the products obtained by 
multiplying the mass of each elementary particle by the 
square of its distance from the axis. Denoting the moment 
of inertia with respect to any axis, by Ky the mass of any 
element of the body, by m, and its distance from the axis, 
by r, we have, from the definition, 

K = 2:{mr') (79) 

The moment of inertia varies, in the same body, accord- 
ing to the position of the axis. To investigate the law 
of variation, let AB represent a section of 

/ the body by a plane perpendicular to the 
axis ; C, the point in which this plane cuts 

) the axis; and G, the point in which it 



k 



/*; 



i 






cuts a parallel axis through the centre of Pig. iot 
gravity. Let P be any element of the 
body, whose mass is m, and denote PC hj r, PG hj Sy 
and CG by k. 
S> From the triangle CPG, according to a principle of trig- 
n onometry, we have, 

r» = 5' + F - 2skG0sCGP. 

Substituting, in (79), and separating the terms, we have, 

K = I{ms') + 2'(mF) - 2I{mskcoaCGP). 

Or, since k is constant, and Hm) = My the mass of the 
body, we have, 

JT = I{ms') + Mk' - 2k2:{m8CosCGP). 

But soobCGP = GHy the lever arm of the mass w, with 
respect to the axis through the centre of gravity. Hence, 
^{mscosCGP), is the algebraic sum of the moments of all 
the particles of the body with respect to the axis through 
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the centre of gravity; but from the principle of moments, 
this is 0. Hence, 

K=I{m8^)-\-MJ(? (80) 

The first term of the second member is the moment 
of inertia, with respect to the axis through the centre of 
gravity. 

Hence, the moment of inertia of a hody tvith respect to 
any axis, is equal to the moment of inertia with respect to 
a parallel axis through the centre of gravity , plus the mass 
of tfie hody into the square of the distance between the two 
axes. 

The moment of inertia is least possible when the axis 
passes through the centre of gravity. If any number of 
parallel axes be taken at equal distances from the centre 
of gravity, the moment of inertia with respect to each, will 
be the same. 

The moment of inertia with respect to any axis, may be 
determined experimentally as follows. Make the axis 
horizontal, and allow the body to vibrate about it, as a com- 
pound pendulum. Find the time of a single vibration, and 
denote it by t. This value of t, in equation (70), makes 
known the value of I. Determine the centre of gravity, 
and denote itSr distance from the axis, by h Find the 
mass of the body, and denote by M. 

We have, from equation (76), 

Mkl = I{mr') = JT. 

Substitute for M, I, and k, the values already found, and 
the value of K will be the moment of inertia, with respect 
to the assumed axis. Subtract from this the value of -3fF, 
and the remainder will be the moment of inertia with 
respeet to a parallel axis through the centre of gravity. 
The moment of inertia of a homogeneous body of 

7» 
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regular figure, is most readily found by means of the cal- 
culus. 

The results thus determined, in a few of the more com- 
mon cases of practical mechanics, are appended. 

1. The moment of inertia of a rod, or bar, of uniform 
thickness, with respect to an axis perpendicular to the 
length of the rod, is given by the formula, 

ir=j»f(|- + ^«) (81) 

in which, K is the normal inertia, M the mass of the rod, 
%l its length, and d the distance of the centre of gravity 
from the axis. 

2. The moment of inertia of a thin circular plate about 
a line in its own plane, is given by the formula, 

^= WJ + ef) (82) 

in which, K^ My and dy are the same as before, and r is the 
radius of the circular plate. 

3. The moment of inertia of a circular plate, with refer- 
ence to an axis perpendicular to its plane, is given by the 
formula, 

K^ m{^ + ef ) (83) 

in which, the quantities are the same as before. 

4. The moment of inertia of a circular ring, with refer- 
ence to an axis perpendicular to its plane, is given by the 
formula, 

K=M{^-^^d^^ (84) 

in which, r and ¥ are the exterior and interior radii of the 
ring. 
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5. The moment of inertia of a right cylinder with re- 
spect to an axis perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder, 
is ^ven hy the formula, 

ir=j/C^ + | + ^) (^^> 

in which, r is the radius of the base, and 21 the length of 
the cylinder. 

By making d = o in any of the above formulas, we find 
the corresponding moment of inertia for a parallel axis 
through the centre of gravity. 

Centre and Radius of Gyration. 

124. The centre of gyration with respect to an axis, is a 
point at which, if the entire mass of a body be concen- 
trated, its moment of inertia will remain unchanged. The 
distance of this point from the axis is the radius of gyra- 
tion. 

Let M denote the mass of a body, and h' its radius of 
gyration ; then will the moment of inertia of the concen- 
trated mass with respect to the axis, be equal to Mh'^j but 
this must, by definition, be equal to the moment of inertia 
with respect to the same axis, or I{inr*) ; hence, 

Mh^ = limr") ; or, k' = r^^ (86) 

That is, tlie radius of gyration is equal to the square root 
of the qtiotient obtained hy dividing the monie^it of i^iertia 
hy the mass. 

Since M is constant for the same body, the radius of 
gyration will be least possible when the moment of inertia 
is least possible, that is, when the axis passes through the 
centre of gravity. This minimum radius is called the 
principal radius of gyration. If we denote the principal 
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radius of gyration by k, we shall have^ from the examples 
of article (123 ), the following results: 

Examph 1. . .^ = |/^+ eT; i = lV\. 



Example 2. . .1' = y'^1 + ^f ; h^ k- 

4 3 



Example 3 ...*' = y^- + ef ; X- = ; Vj. 



Example 4. . .^•' = f"— ^ + cf ; )L- = f/*^^-^* 

/i 2 

4 o '^4 3 

To find the relation between the length of an equivalent 
simple pendulum and the principal radius of gyration of a 
suspended body, let us replace the expression 2*(wr*), in 
equation (76), by its value Mk'^ and reduce. We find, 

I = -y — . '. fC ^^ \ tcL J 

that is, the centre of gravity, the centre of oscillation, and 
the centre of gyration, are on a common perpendicular to 
the axis of suspension, and so situated that the distance of 
the fisfit from an axis is a mean proportional between the 
distances of the other two from the same axis. 
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CUBVILIKEAB AND ROTARY MOTION. 
Motion of Prq}eotiles. 

125. If a body be projected obliquely upward in a 
yacuum, a.nd then abandoned to the force of gravity, it 
will be continually deflected from a rectilinear path, and, 
after describing a cunrilinear trajectory, will finally reach 
the horizontal plane from which it started. 

The starting-point is the point of projection j the dis- 
tance from the point of projection to the point at which 
the projectile again reaches the same horizontal plane is 
the range, and the time occupied is the time of flight. The 
only forces to be considered, are 
the initial impulse and the force 
of gravity. Hence, the trajec- 
tory will lie in a vertical plane 
through the direction of the 
initial impulse. Let CAB be 
this plane, A the point of pro- 
jection, AB the range, and AC e^ vertical through A. 
Take AB and AC v^ co-ordinate axes ; denote the angle 
of projection, DAB, by a, and the velocity due to the 
initial impulse by v. Eesolve v into two components, 
one in the direction A (7, and the other in the direction 
AB. We have, for the former, v sina, and, for the latter, 
V cosa. 

The velocities, and, consequently, the spaces described 
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in the direction of the co-ordinate axes, will (Art. 12) be 
entirely independent of each other. Denote the space 
described in the direction AG^ in any time t^ by y. The 
circumstances of motion in this direction, are those of a 
body projected vertically upward with an initial velocity, 
V sina, and then continually acted on by the force of gravity. 
Hence, equation (58) is applicable. Making, in that equa- 
tion, li = y, and v^ = vsina, wo have, 

y = v sina t -- \gf^ (87) 

Denote the space described in the direction of the axis, 
AB^ in the time i^, by a;. The only force acting in this 
direction is the component of the initial impulse. Hence, 
the motion will be uniform, and the first equation of Art. 
102, is applicable. Making s = a;, and v=-v cosa, we have, 

x^v cosa t (88) 

If we suppose t to be the same in equations (87) and (88), 
they will be simultaneous, and, taken together, will make 
known the position of the projectile at any instant. 

From (88), we have, 

V cosa' 

which, substituted in (87), gives, 

y^sina^ gx' 

^ cosa 2t;'*'cos*a ^ ^ 

an equation which is independent of i. It, therefore, 
expresses the relation between x and y for any value of t, 
and is, consequently, the equation of the trajectory. But, 
equation (89) is the equation of a parabola whose axis is 
vertical. Hence, the trajectory is a parabola. 
To find the range, make y = 0, in (80), and deduce the 
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corresponding value of x. Placing the value of t/ equal to 0, 
we have^ 

sina ffx* __ ^ 

cosa 2i;'cos'a "~ ' 

, 2i;'sinacosa 
^•. a; = 0, and x = . 

The first value of x corresponds to the point of projec- 
tion, and the second is the value of the range, AB. 
From trigonometry, we have, 

2sina cosa = siu2a. 

If we denote the height due to the initial velocity, by /*, 
we have, 

r' = 2g/i. 

Substituting these in the second value of x, and denoting 
the range by r, we have, 

r = 2h sin2a ..... (90) 

The greatest value of r will correspond to a = 45°, in 
which cuse, 2* = 90°, and sin 2a = 1. Hence, we have, 
for the greatest range, 

r = 2h. 

That is, it is equal to twice the height due to the initial 
velocity. ' 
If, in (90), we replace a by 90° — a, we have, 

r = 2h sin (180° - 2a) = 2h sin2a, 

the same value as before. Hence, there are two angles of 
projection, complements of each other, that give the same 
range. The trajectories in the two cases are not the same, 
as may be shown by substituting the values of a, and 
90° — a, in equation (89). The greater angle of projection 
gives a higher elevation, and, consequently, the projectile 
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desceuds more vertically. It is for this reason that tk^ 
gunner selects the greater of the two, when he desires^ to 
crush an object, and the less when he desires to batter, or 
overturn the object. If a = 90°, the value of r is 0. 
4'hat is, if a body be projected vertically upward, it will 
teturn to the point of projection. 

To find ilie time of flight, make a; = r, in (88), ajjd 
deduce the corresponding value of t This gives, 



i = 



VCOSa 



(91) 



The range remaining the same, the time of flight will be 
greatest when a is greatest. Equation (88) also gives the- 
time required for the body to describe any distance in the 
direction of the horizontal line, AB, 

In equation (91) there are four quantities, t, r, v, and a, 
and from it, if any three are given, the remaining one may 
be determined. 

As an application of the principles just deduced, let it 
be required to determine the angle of projection, that the 
projectile may strike a point, Hy 
at a horizontal distance, AG = x^ 
from the point of projection, and 
at a height, OH = y\ above it. 

Since H lies on the trajectory, 
its co-ordinates must satisfy the 
equation of the curve, giving, ^«- ^^a 




y' = x' tana — 



gai 



M 



2t;*cos'a * 



From trigonometry, we have, 

1 1 



OOS'ct 



sec*tt 1 -f tan'a * 
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Substituting this in the preceding equation, we have, 
after clearing of fractions, 

2i;'y' = 2i;'a;'tana - ffx'\l + tan'a) ; 

or, transposing and reducing, 

tan'a 7 tana = 2 — j^ — . 

gx gx'^ 

Hence, 



gx g^x^ gx 

or, making v* = 2gh, 

. _ 2A ^ ^/g' Uy' +7 ' _ 2hdb V4&« ^ AJiy - x'' 

tana - ^, ity ^,, ^,, -- --; . 

This shows that there are two angles of projection, under 
either of which, the point may be struck. 
If we suppose 

x'^^W-^hy' (92) 

the quantity under the radical sign will be 0, and the two 
angles of projection will become one. 

If ic' and y' be regarded as variables, equation (92) rep- 
resents a parabola whose axis is a vertical, through the 
point of projection. Its vertex is at a distance, h, above 
the p<Hnt, -4, its focus is at A, and its parameter is 4A, or 
twice the range. 

If we suppose 

x" < 4A' - ^y'y 

the point (a;', y'), will lie within the parabola just described, 
the quantity under the radical sign will be positive, and 
there will be two real values of tana, and, consequently, 
two angles of projection, under either of which the point 
may be struck. 
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If w6 suppose 

the point {x\ y'), will be without this parabola, the values 
of tana will both be imaginary, and there will be no angle 
under which the point can be struck. 




ih. 



Fig. 103. 



Let the parabola B'LB represent the curve whose equa- 
tion is 

x'' = 4h' - 4:hy\ 

Conceive it to be revolved about AL, as an axis, gener- 
ating a paraboloid of revolution. Then, from what pre- 
cedes, we conclude,/r5^, that every point within the surface 
may be reached from A, under two different angles of pro- 
jection ; seco?idly, that every point on the surface can be 
reached, but only by a single angle of projection ; third- 
ly, that no point without the surface can be reached 
at all. 

If a body be projected horizontally from an elevated 
point, A, its trajectory will be made known by equation 
(89), simply making a == ; whence, 
sina = 0, and cosa = 1. Substituting and •^" 
reducing, we have. 



y= - 



2v* 



(93) 



3 




For every value of x, y is negative, ^^* ^^ 

which shows that the trajectory lies below the horizontal 
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through the point of projection. If we suppose ordlnates 
to be positive downward, we have, 

y='S (^^) 

To find the point at which the trajectory will reach any 
horizontal plane, BC, whose distance below A is A', make 
y = h'y in (94), whence, 

x = BC=vi/^ (95) 

if 

On account of the resistance of the air, the results of 
the preceding discussion must be greatly modified. They 
approach more nearly to the observed phenomena, as the 
velocity is diminished and the density of the projectile 
increased. The atmospheric resistance increases as the 
square of the velocity, and as the cross section of the pro- 
jectile exposed to the action of the resistance. In the air, 
it is found, under ordinary circumstances, that the maxi- 
mum range is obtained by an angle of projection, not far 
from 34°. 

Examples. 

1. What is the time of flight of a projectile in vacuum, when the 
angle of projection is 45°, and the range 6000 feet? 

SOLUTION. 

When the angle of projection is 45*, the range is equal to twice the 
height due to the velocity of projection. Denoting this velocity by 
«, we have, 

v»=2gh — 2XS2iX 3000 = 193000. 
Whence, 

V = 439.3 ft. 

From equation (91), we have, 

f 6000 ^^o . 

i = = -j^jHi 7^ = 1^-3 sec. Aru. 

vcoBa 489.3 cos45'' 
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2. What is the range of a projectile, when the angle of projection 
is 30% and the initial velocity 200 feet? Am. 1076.9 ft 

3. The angle of projection under which a shell is thrbwn is 32', 
and the range 3250 feet What is the time of flight? 

Ans, 11.25 sec, nearly. 




OenftripeUl and Oentrifagal Foroes. 

126. Curvilinear motion can only result from the action 
of an incessant force, whose direction diflfers from that of 
the original impulse. This force may arise from one or 
more active forces, or it may result from the resistance 
oflfered by a rigid body, as when a ball is compelled to run 
in a groove. Whatever may be the nature of the forces, 
we can always conceive them to be replaced by a single 
incessant force acting transversely to the path of the body. 
Let this force be resolved into two components^ one normal 
to the path of the body, and the other tangential to it. The 
latter force may act to accelerate, or to retard the motion 
of the body, according to the direction of the resultant 
force ; the former alone is eflfective in changing the direc- 
tion of motion. The normal component is always directed 
toward the concave side of the curve, and is called the 
centripetal force. The body jesj^ts thisi force, by virtue of 
its inertia, and, from the law of inertia, this resistance 
must be equal and directly opposed to the centripetal force. 
This resistance is called the centrifugal force. Hence, we 
may define centrifugal force to be the resistance a body 
offers to a force that tends to deflect it from a rectilineal 
path. The centripetal and centrifugal forces together, are 
called central forces. 

Measure of the Centrifugal Force. 

127. To deduce an expression for the measure of the 
centrifugal force, let us first consider the case of a material 
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point, constrained to move in a circular path^ by a force 
constantly directed toward the centre, as when a body is 
confined by a string and whirled around a fixed point. In 
this case, the tangential component of the deflecting force 
is ; there is no loss of velocity in consequence of a 
change of direction in the motion, (Art. 109) ; hence, the 
motion of the point is uniform. 

Let ABD be the path of the body, and F its centre. 
Suppose the circumference of the circle to be a regular 
polygon, having an infinite number of 
Bides, of which AB is one; and denote 
each side by s. When the body reaches 
-4, it tends, by virtue of its inertia, to 
move in the direction of the tangent, 
A T; but, in consequence of the action 
of the centripetal force directed to- 
ward F, it is constrained to describe 
the side $ in the time t. If we draw 
^C parallel to ^T, it will be perpendicular to the diameter 
AD^ and AO will represent the space through which the 
body has been drawn from the tangent, in the time U If 
we*denote the acceleration due to the centripetal force by 
fy and suppose it to be constant during the time ^, we 
have, from Art. 103, 




AC^\ft' 



(96) 



From the right-angled triangle, ABD^ we have, since 

«* = ^(7x AD; or, ^• = ^Cx 2r. 
Whence, 
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Substituting this value of -4(7, in (96), and solving with 
respect to/, 

But ■w'=-v^ (Art. 102), in which v is the velocity of the 

moving point. Substituting in the preceding equation, 
we have, 

.... (97) 






Here/ is the acceleration due to the centripetal force, 
but this is equal to the centrifugal force, hence, the accel- 
eration due to the centrifugal force^ is equal to the square 
of the velocity, divided by the radius of the circle. 

If the mass of the body be denoted by My and the entire 
centrifiigal force by F, we have, (Art. 18), 

F=^ (98) 

If we suppose the body moving on any curve, we may, 
whilst it is passing over any two consecutive elements, re- 
gard it as moving on the arc of the ?)SCulatory circle to the 
curve; and, further, we may regard the velocity as uniform 
during the infinitely small time required to describe these 
elements. The direction of the centrifugal force being 
normal to the curve, must pass through the centre of the 
osculatory circle. Hence, all the circumstances of motion 
are the same as before, and equations (97) and (98) will be 
applicable, provided r be taken as the radius of the curva- 
ture. Hence, we may enunciate the law of centrifugal 
force as follows : 

Tlie acceleration due to the centrifugal force is equal to 
the square of the velocity of the body divided by the radius 
of curvature. 
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The entire centrifugal force is equal to the acceleratiouy 
multiplied by the mass of the body. 

In the case of a body whirled around a centre, and re- 
strained by a string, the tension of the string is measured 
by the centrifugal force. The radius remaining constant, 
the tension increases as the square of the velocity. 

Oentrifdgal Force at points of the Earth's Surface. 

128. Let it be required to determine the centrifugal 
force at diflferent points of the earth's surface, due to rota- 
tion on its axis. 

Suppose the earth shperical. Let ^ be a point on the 
surface, PQP' a meridian section through A, PP' the axis, 
FQ the equator, and AB, per- 
pendicular to PP\ the radius 
of the parallel of latitude 
through A. Denote the radius 
of the earth by r, the radius 
of the parallel through A by 
r', and the latitude of A, or 
the angle ACQ, by I. The 
time of revolution being the 
same for every point on the 
earth's surface, the velocities of Q and A will be to each 
other as their distances from the axis. Denoting these velo- 
cities by V and v\ we have, 




whence, 



V : V 



, vr 
V = — . 
r 



But from the right-angled triangle, CAB, since the 
angle at A is equal to 7, we have, 

r' ^ r cos/. M 



t^ 



\ 
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Substituting this value of r' in the value of v\ and ^^' 

ducing, we have, 

t;' = V cosZ. 

If we denote the centrifugal force at the equator by / 
we have, 

/=7 m 

In like manner, if we denote the centrifugal force at .^^» 
by/', we have, 

Substituting for v' and r' their values, previously de- 
duced, we get, 

f = t^ (100) 

Combining equations (99) and (100), we find, 
/:/':: 1 : cosZ, /. f =fcosl (101) 

That is, the centrifugal force at any point on the earth* 8 
surface, is equal to the centrifugal force at the equator, 
multiplied by the cosine of the latitude. 

Let AE, perpendicular to PP', represent/', and resolve 
it into two components, one tangential, and the other 
normal to the meridian section. Prolong CA, and draw 
AD perpendicular to it at A, Complete the rectangle, FD 
on AE, as a diagonal. Then will u4Z> be the tangential, 
and AF the normal component. In the right-angled 
triangle, AFE, the angle at A is equal to L Hence, 

/!£'= J.Z>=/'sinZ=/cosZsinZ='^^^ (102) 

AF=fcosl=fcos'l (103) 

From (102), we see that the tangential component is 
at the||quator, goes on increasing till I = 45°, where it is a 
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^^:iaximum, and then goes on decreasing till the latitude is 
90°, when it again becomes 0. 

The effect of the tangential component is to heap up the 
J>articles of the earth about the equator, and, were the 
earth in a fluid state, this process would go on till the effect 
of the tangential component was counterbalanced by the 
component of gravity acting down the inclined plane 
thusformed, when the particles would be in equilibrium. 
The higher analysis shows that the form of equilibrium 
is that of an oblate spheroid, differing but slightly from 
that which our globe is found to possess by actual measure- 
ment. 

From equation (103), we see that the normal component 
of the centrifugal force varies as the square of the cosine 
of the latitude. 

This component is directly opposed to gravity, and, con- 
sequently, tends to diminisK the apparent weight of all 
bodies on the surface of the earth. The value of this com- 
ponent is greatest at the equator, and diminishes toward 
the poles, where it is 0. From the action of the normal 
component of the centrifugal force, and because the flat- 
tened form of the earth due to the tangential component 
brings the polar regions nearer the centre of the earth, the 
measured force of gravity ought to increase in passing from 
the equator toward the poles. This is found to be the 
case. 

The radius of the earth at the equator is about 3962.8 
miles, which, multiplied by 2^, will give the entire circum- 
ference of the equator. If this be divided by the number 
of seconds in a day, 86400, we find the value of v. Substi- 
tuting this value of v and that of r just given, in equation 

(99), we find, 

/= 0.1112 ft, 
8 
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for the centrifugal force at the equator. If this be multi- 
plied by the square of the cosine of the latitude of any 
place, we have the value of the normal component of the 
centrifugal force at that place. 

Centrifugal Force of Extended Masses. 

129. We have supposed, in what precedes, the dimen- 
sions of the body under consideration to be extremely small ; 
let us next examine the case of a body, of any dimensions 
whatever, constrained to revolve about a fixed axis. If the 
body be divided into infinitely small elements, whose di- 
rections are parallel to the axis, the centrifugal force of 
each element will be equal to the mass of the element into 
the square of its velocity, divided by its distance from the 
axis. If a plane be passed through the centre of gravity 
of the body, perpendicular to the axis, we may, without 
impairing the generality of the result, suppose the mass of 
each element concentrated at the point in which this plane 
cuts the line of direction of the element. 

Let XCY be the plane through the centre of gravity 
perpendicular to the axis of revolution, AB the projection 

of the body on the plane, and G the 

point in which it cuts the axis. Take ■ 
C as the origin of a system of rectan- 
gular co-ordinates ; let CX be the axis 
of X, CY the axis of 1", and m be the 
point at which the mass of one filament ^ ^ 

is concentrated, and denote that mass *^* ^^* 

by m. Denote the co-ordinates of m by x and y, its dis- 
tance from (7 by r, and its velocity by v. The centrifugal 
force of the mass, m, is equal to 
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If we denote the angular velocity of the body by V, the 
velocity of m will be rV, which, in the expression just 
deduced, gives, 

mr V'\ 

Let this force be resolved into components parallel t<r 
(7X and CY. We have, for these components, 

mrV'^cosmCX, and, mrV'^sinmCX. 

But, from the figure, 

comiCX = —J and, sinm(7Ar=— . L^ 

Substituting these in the preceding expressions^ and ^- 
reducing, we have, for the components, 

mxV'\ and, inyV'\ V^ 

Similar expressions may be deduced for each of the other 
filaments. If we denote the resultant of the components 
parallel to CX by X, and of those parallel to OY by F, 
we have, ^ 

X=^I{mx)V'\ and, Yz=zI{my)V'\ (X 

If we denote the mass of the body by M, and suppose it 
ooncentrated at its centre of gravity, 0, whose co-ordi- 
nates are a:,, and y^, and whose distance from C is r„ we 
shall have, from the principle of the centre of gravity, 
(Art. 56), 

I{mx) = JKBj, and ^(iny) = My^, 

Substituting above, we have, 

Xr^Jfr^a:,, and, Y:=iMV"y^. 

If we denote the resultant centrifugal force by -B, we 
have, 

R = VX^ + y = MV'W^,^'\-y,^ == MV^r,. 



\ 
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But if the velocity of the centre of gravity be dene 
by V, we have, 

F= FV,; or, F" = ^ ; 
which, in the preceding result, gives, 

^^^ (.04) 

The direction of JR is given by the equations, 

eosa = — , and, cosft = — ; 
' 1 ' 1 

hence, it passes through the centre of gravity, 0; that is, 
the centrifugal force of an extended mass, constrained to 
revolve about a fixed axis, is the same as though the mass 
were concentrated at its centre of gravity. 

P Principal Axes. 

130. Suppose the axis about which a body is revolving 
to be free, so that the body can move in any manner. If 
the body is homogeneous and the axis not one of symme- 
try, the centrifugal forces of the elements of the body will 
not balance each other, and unequal pressures will be 
exerted on different parts of the axis. This inequality of 
pressure will change the position of the axis of revolutioJi 
at each instant, and the change will go on, till an axis is 
reached, that is pressed equally in all directions by the cen- 
trifugal forces of the elements. Such an axis is called a 
principal axis. It may be shown, by the higher analysis, 
that a body has at least three principal axes, which pass 
through its centre of gravity, and are at right angles to 
each other. It may also be shown that the moment of 
inertia with respect to one of these axes is greater, and 
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with respect to another less, than with reference to any 
other line through the centre of gravity. When the body 
is revolving about the former, its rotation is stable; when 
about the latter, it is tinstable. The former may be called 
an axis of stability, and the latter an axis of instability. 
In the case of certain regular bodies, there may be an infi- 
nite number of either kind. Thus, in an oblate spheroid, 
the polar axis is an axis of stability, and the only one, 
whilst any diameter of an equatorial section is an axis of 
instability. In a prolate spheroid, the polar axis is an axis 
of instability, and the only one, whilst any diameter of the 
equatorial section is an axis of stability. In a right cone 
with a circular base, the axis of the cone is an axis of 
instability; but any line through the centre of gravity, and 
perpendicular to the axis, is an axis of stability. 

JElzperimental niustratioiu. 

181. The principles relating to centrifugal force admit 
of experimental illustration. The instrument represented 



in the figure may be employed to _ _ 

show the value of the centrifugal ^ j^BS^ OT) j M 



£ D 

c 



force. -4 is a vertical axle, on 

which is mounted a wheel, i^ com- o 






municating with a train of wheel- ff 

work, by means of which the axle ^e- los. 

may be made to revolve with any angular velocity. At 
the upper end of the axle is a forked branch, BC, sustain- 
ing a stretched wire. D and B are balls pierced by the 
wire, and free to move along it. Between B and ^ is a 
spiral spring, whose axis coincides with the wire. 

Immediately below the spring, on the horizontal part of 
the fork, is a scale for determining the distance of the ball, 
E, from the axis, and for measuring the degree of compres- 
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sion of the spring. Before using the instrument, the force 
required to produce any degree of compression of the 
spring is determined experimentally, and marked on the 
scale. 

If a motion of rotation be communicated to the axis, 
the ball Z> will at once recede to C, but the ball E will be 
restrained by the spring. As the Telocity of rotation 
increases, the spring is compressed more and more, and the 
ball E approaches B. By a suitable arrangement of wheel- 
work, the angular velocity of the axis corresponding to 
any compression may be ascertained. We have, therefore, 
all the data necessary to verify the law of centrifugal 
force. 

If a vessel of water be made to revolve about a vertical 
axis, the inner particles recede from the axis on account 
of the centrifugal force, and are heaped up about the sides 
of the vessel, imparting a concave form to the upper sur- 
face. The concavity becomes greater as the angular velo- 
citv is increased. 

If a circular hoop of flexible material be mounted en 
one of its diameters, its lower point being fastened to the 
horizontal .beam, and a motion of rotation imparted, the 
portions of the hoop farthest from the axis will be most 
affected by centrifugal force, and the hoop will assume an 
elliptical form. 

If a sponge, filled with water, be attached to one of the 
arms of a whirling machine, and motion of rotation im- 
parted, the water will be thrown from the sponge. This 
principle has been used for drying clothes. An annular 
trough of copper is mounted on an axis by radial arms, 
and the axis connected with a train of wheel work, by 
means of which it may be put in motion. The outer wall 
of the trough is pierced with holes for the escape of water, 
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and a lid confines the articles to be dried. To use this 
instrument, the linen, after being washed, is placed in 
the annular space, and a rapid rotation imparted to the 
machine. The linen is thrown against theouter wall of 
the instrument, and the water, urged by the centrifugal 
force, escapes through the holes. Sometimes as many as 
1,500 revolutions per minute are given to the drying ma- 
chine, in which case, the drying process is very rapid and 
very perfect 

If a body revolve with sufficient velocity, it may happen 
that the centrifugal force generated will be greater than 
the force of cohesion that binds the particles together, and 
the body be torn asunder. It is a common occurrence for 
large grindstones, when put into rapid rotation, to burst, 
flie fragments being thrown away from the axis, and often 
producing much destruction. 

When a wagon, or carriage, is driven round a corner, or 
IS forced to run on a circular track, the centrifugal force is 
often sufficient to throw loose articles from the vehicle, and 
even to overthrow the vehicle itself. When a car on a rail- 
road track is forced to turn a sharp curve, the centrifugal 
force throws the cars against the rail, producing a great 
amount of friction. To obviate this difficulty, it is cus- 
tomary to raise the outer rail, so that the resultant of the 
centrifugal force, and the force of gravity, shall be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the rails. 

ZSlevation of the Outer Rail, of a Curved Track. 

132. To find the elevation of the- outer rail, so that 
the resultant of the weight and centrifugal force shall 
be perpendicular to the line joining the rails, assume 
ft cross section through the centre of gravity, 0. Take 
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the horizontal, GA, to represent 
the centrifugal force, and OB to 
represent gravity. Construct 
their resultant, G C, Then must 
DBhe perpendicular to GC 

Denote the velocity of the car 
by V, the radius of the curved ^ 
track by r, the force of gravity 
by g, and the angle, DEFy or its equal, BGC,hj a. From 
the right-angled triangle, GBC, we have, 

BO 




Fig. 109. 



tana = 



GB' 



V 



But, BOy or its equivalent, GAy is equal to — y and GB is 



equal to^; hence. 



tana = — . 
gr 



Denoting the distance between the rails, by J, and the 
elevation of the outer rail above the inner one, by /*, we 
have, 

tana = — , very nearly. 
Equating the two values of tana, we have, 



h 
d 



7i = 



dv' 



V 

gr gr 

Hence, the elevation of the outer rail varies as the square 
of the velocity directly, and as the radius of the curve 
inversely. 

It is obvious that the elevation ought to be different for 
different velocities, which, from the nature of the case, is 
impossible. The correction is, therefore, made for some 
assumed velocity, and then such a form is given to the 
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tire of the wheels as will complete the correction for other 
velocities. 

The Conical Pendulum. 

133. The conical penduliim consists of a ball attached 
to one end of a rod, the other end of which is connected, 
by a hinge-joint, with a vertical axle. When the axle is 
put in motion, the centrifugal force causes the ball to 
recede from the axis, until an equilibrium is established 
between the weight of the ball, the centrifugal force, and 
the resistance of the connecting rod. When the velocity is 
constant, the centrifugal force is constant, and the centre of 
the ball describes a horizontal circle, whose radius de}>ends 
on the velocity. To determine the time of revolution : 

Let BD be the axis, A the ball, B the hinge-joint, and 
AB the connecting rod, whose mass is so small, that it y ^^^ 
may be neglected, in comparison with that j 
of the ball. |\ , 

Denote the time of revolution, by t, the 
length of the arm, by I, the centrifugal 
force, by /, and the angle, ABC, by 9. 
Draw A C perpendicular to BD, and denote ^ 
AC, by r, and^C; by 7^. «»• 

From the triangle, ABC, we have, ^* ' 

r = /i tanqj ; and since r is the radius of the circle described 
by A, the distance passed over by ^, in the time /, is equal 
to 2'jrr, or, 2flrZitan(p. Denoting the velocity of A, by v, we 
have, from article (102), 

2Witana) 

But the centrifugal force is equal to the square of the 
velocity, divided by the radius ; hence, 

^^4*^ ^^^^^ 

• t 

8* 
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The forces that act on A, are the centrifugal force, in 
the direction AF, the force of gravity, in the direction AG, 
and the resistance of the connecting rod, in the direction 
A B, In order that the ball may remain at an invariable 
distance from the axis, these must be in equilibrium. 
Hence, (Art. 33), 

ff : f :: sinBAF :: sinBAG; 

but, sin^^jP= sin(90° + 9) = cos(p; 

and, BiiiBAG = sin{180° — 9) == sinq?. 

We have, therefore, 

ff : f :: cosjp : sinqj, .'. / = ^tan9. 

Equating these values of/, we have, 

^•xVi tan(p . 
^ =^tan9. 

Solving with respect to t, 

t = 2^y- (106) 

That is, the time of revolution, is equal to the time of 
a double vibration of a pendiihun whose length ish. 

' The Governor. * 

1 $4. The principle of the conical pendulum is employed 
in the governor, a machine attached to engines, to regulate 
the supply of motive force. 

^-^ is a vertical axis connected 
with the machine near its working- 
point, and revolving with a velocity 
proportional to that of the working- 
point; FE v^rxdi GD are arms turning 
about A By and bearing heavy balls, 
D and E, at their extremities; these 
bars are united by hinge-joints with Pig. 111. 
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-fcwo other bars at G and F^ and also to a ring at H, that 
is free to slide up and down the shaft. 

The ring, H, is Connected with a lever, HKy that acts 
on the valve in the pipe ttiat admits steam to the cylinder. 

When the shaft revolves, the centrifugal force causes 
the balls to recede from the axis, and the ring, Hy is 
depressed ; and when the velocity has become sufficiently 
great, the lever closes the valve. If the velocity slackens, 
the balls approach the axis, and the ring, H, ascends, open- 
ing the valve. In any given case, if we know the velocity 
required at the working-point, we can compute the required 
angular velocity of the shaft, and, consequently, the value 
of U This value of t, substituted in equation (106), gives 
the value of A. We may, therefore, prooerly adjust the 
ring, and the lever, HK. 

Examples. 

1. A ball weighing 10 lbs. is whirled round in a circle whose radius 
13 10 feet, with a velocity of 30 feet What is the centiifugal force ? 

Am. 90 ft 

2. In the preceding example, what is the tension on the cord that 
Testrains the ball? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the tension, in pounds, by t; then, since thp pressures pro- 
duced are proportional to the accelerations, we have, 

10 : * : : 5^ : 90, /. « = 28 lbs., nearly. Ans, 

3. A body is whirled round in a circular path whose radius is 5 
feet, and the centrifugal force is equal to the weight of the body. 
What is the velocity of the moving body ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denoting the velocity by «, we have the centiifugal force equal 

to — ; but, by the conditions of the problem, this is equal to gravity ; 
o 

hence^ -^ = 324; or, t? = 12.7ft. Ans. 
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4. In how many seconds must the earth revolve that the centrif- 
ugal force at the equator may counterbalance the force of gravity, 
the radius of the equator being 3962.8 miles ? 

SOLUTION. 

Reducing miles to feet, and denoting the required velocity, by t>, 
we have, 

209I584 = ^^*' •■• " = ^33iir20^58i: 

But the time of revolution is equal to the circumference of the 
equator, divided by the velocity. Denoting the time by ^, we have, 

, 27r X 20923584 

' = S 5 

and, substituting for tJ, its value, taken from the preceding equation, 
we have, 

, 2;r\/20923584 2;r X 4574 ^^^ . 

i = = — r--r — = 5068 sees. Ans. 

5. A body is placed on a horizontal plane, which is made to re- 
volve about a vertical axis, with an angular velocity of 2 feet How 
far must the body be situated from the axis that it may be on the 
point of sliding outward, the coeflScient of friction between the body 
and plane being equal to .6 ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the required distance by r; then will the velocity of the 
body be 2r, and the centrifugal force 4r. But the acceleration due 
to the force of friction is equal to 0.6 X ^ = 19.3 ft. From the con- 
ditions of the problem, these are equal, hence, 

4r = 19.3 ft., .-. r = 4.825 ft. Ans, 

6. What must be the elevation of the outer rail of a track, the 
radius being 3960 ft., the distance between the rails 5 feet, and the 
velocity of the car 30 miles per hour, that there may be no lateral 
thrust ? Ans. 0.076 ft., or 0.9 in., nearly. 

7. The distance between the rails is 5 feet, the radius of the curve 
600 feet, and the height of the centre of gravity of the car 5 feet 
What velocity must the car have that it may be on the point of being 
overturned by the centrifugal force, the rails being on the same level ? 

We have, 



/5 X 32i X 600 noft ««! 1 A . 

r = W 2v"^ ^ ' ^^' * ^'^ P^^ hour. Ans, 
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Definition and Measiire of Work. 

135. By the term work, in mechanics, is meant the effect 
produced by a force in overcoming a resistance. It implies 
that a force is exerted through a certain space ; thus, a 
force exerted to raise a weight is said to work, and the 
quantity of work performed depends, first on the weight 
raised, and secondly on the height through which it is 
raised. Because other kinds of work may be assimilated to 
that of raising a weight, it is customary to assume the work 
necessary to raise a given weight, to a given height, as a 
standard to which all kinds of work may be referred. 

In this country, and in Great Britain, the unit generally 
adopted is the work required to raise a weight of o'ne pound 
through a height of one foot. This unit is called 9k foot- 
pound. In France, the assumed unit is the work required 
to raise a kilogramme through a metre ; it is called a kilo- 
grammetre. 

If we denote the force exerted by P, the space through 
which it is exerted byjt?, and the quantity of work per- 
formed by Qy we shall have, 

Q^Pp. 

If the force is variable, we may conceive the path divided 
into equal parts, so small that, for each part, the pressure 
may be regarded as constant. If we denote the length of 
one of these parts by p, and the force exerted whilst de- 
scribing it by P, we shall have, for the correspondmg quan- 
tity of work, Pp, and for the entire quantity of work, 
denoted by Q, we shall have the sura of the elementary 
quantities of work; or, since jo is the same for each, 

The quotient obtained by dividing the entire quantity of 
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work by the entire path, is called the mean pressure, or the 
7nean reHistance, aud is evidently the force which, acting 
uniformly tlirough the same path, would accomplish the 
same work. 

In estimating work performed by engines and other 
machines, a unit is adopted that involves the additional 
idea of time. This unit is called a horse power, A horse 
power is a power capable of raising 33,000 lbs. through a 
height of 1 foot in 1 minute. When we say that a machine 
is one of 10 horse power, we mean that it is capable of per- 
forming 330,000 units of work in a minute. 

f Work, when the Power acts Obliquely. 

136. Let PD be a force, and AB the path that the body 
B is constrained to follow. Denote the angle PDs by a, 
and suppose P to be resolved into two ^ 
components, one perpendicular, and i 
the other parallel to AB, We have, A 
for the former, Psina, and, for the lat- ^**' ^^ 

ter, Pcos«. 
The former can produce no work, since, from the nature 

of the case, the point cannot move in the direction of the 
I f-^ normal; hence, the latter is the only component that 
works. Let sD be the space through which the body is 
moved, and denote the quantity of work, by Q ; we have, 

Q = Pcosjc X sD, 

Let fall the perpendicular ss' from 5, on the direction of 
the force, P. From the right-angled triangle, Dss\ we have, 

sD X cosa r= s'D. 

Substituting this in the preceding equation, we get, 

Q = PX s'D. 



^■'\ 
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That is, the quantity of work of a force acting obliquely 
to the path along which the point of application is con- 
strained to move, is equal to the intensity of the force mul- 
tiplied by the projection of the path on the direction of the 
force. 

If we take sD, infinitely small, s'D will be the virtual 
Telocity of A ai^d the expression for the quantity of work 
of Pwill be its virtual moment, (Art. 36). Hence, we say 
that the elementary quantity of work of a force is equal to 
its virtual moment, and, from the principle of virtual mo- 
ments, we conclude that the algebraic sum of tJie element- 
ary quantities of work of any number of forces applied at 
the same point, is equal to the elementary quantity of work 
of their resultant. What is true for the elementary quan- 
tities of work at any instant, must be equally true at any 
other instant Hence, the algebraic sum of all the element- 
ary quantities of work of the components is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the elementary quantities of work of 
their resultant; that is, the work of the components is 
equal to the work of their resultant 

This principle hardly seems to require demonstration, 
for, from the definition of a resultant, it would seem to be 
true of necessity. If the forces be in equilibrium, the 
entire quantity of work is equal to 0. 

This principle is used in computing the quantity of 
work required to raise material for a wall or building; for 
raising material from a shaft ; for raising water from one 
reservoir to another; and for a great variety of similar 
operations. In this connection, the principle may be enun- 
ciated as follows : 

The algebraic sum of the quantities of work required to 
raise the parts of a system through any vertical spnces^ is 
equal to the quantity of work required to move the whole 
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system through the height described by the centre of gravity 
of the system. 

It also follows, that, if all the pieces of a machine, which 
moves without friction, be in equilibrium in all positions, 
the centre of gravity of the system will neither ascend nor 
descend whilst the machine is in motion. 



Rotation. 

137. When a body, restrained by an axis, is acted on by 
a force not passing through the axis, it takes up a motion 
of rotation. In this variety of motion, each point describes 
a circle whose plane is perpendicular to, and whose centre 
is in, the axis. The velocity of any particle is equal to its 
distance from the axis multiplied by the angular velocity 
of the body. The time of revolution of all the particles 
being the same, the velocities of different particles are pro- 
portional to their distances from the axis. 

Quantity of Work of a Force producing Rotation. 

138. If a force be applied obliquely to tlie axis of rotation, 
we may conceive it to be resolved into two components, one 
parallel, and the other perpendicular to the axis. The 
effect of the former will be counteracted by the resistance 
of the axis; the effect of the latter will be exactly the 
same as that of the applied force. We need, therefore, 
consider those components only, whose directions are per- 
pendicular to the axis. 

Let P be a force whose direc- j% b 

tion is perpendicular to the axis, "r vV* y'^^-'j^ * 

but does not intersect it. Let 

be the point in w'nf^b a plane 

through P, perpendiciiilar to the " Fig.iia. 

axis, intersects it. J^^ -^ and (7 
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be any two points on the direction of P. Suppose P to turn 
the system through an infinitely small angle, and let B and 
D be the new positions of A and C. Draw OE, Ba, and 
Dc perpendicular to PE ; draw also, AO, BO, CO, and 
DO. Denote OA by r, 00 by r', OE by ;;, and the path 
described by a point at a unit's distance from 0, by 4'. 
Since the angles A OB, and COD are equal, from the nature 
of the motion, we have, AB = r^\ and CD = r' d' ; and since 
the angular displacement is infinitely small, these may be 
regarded as straight lines perpendicular to OA and OC. 
From the right-angled triangles ABa and CDc, we have, 

Aa = r^'cosi?^a, and Cc = r*&'cosDCc. 

In the right-angled triangles ABa, and 0-4jE', AB is 
perpendicular to 0^, and Aa to OJS^; hence, BAa, and 
AOE, are equal; hence, 

cos^ Jrt = cos^ OE = - . 

r 

In like manner, 

cosi){7cJ = cosC0^=^. 

r 

Substituting in the preceding equations, we have, 

Aa^=^p^', and Cc=p&'; /. Aa=Cc; 
whence. 

The first member of the equation is this quantity of work 
of P, when its point of application is A ; the second is its 
quantity of work, when the point of application is at C. 
Hence, we conclude, that tJie elementary quantity of work 
of a rotating force is ahoays the same, wherever its point of 
application may he taken, provided its line of direction re- 
main U7ichanged. 

We conclude, also, that the elementary quantity of work 
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is equal to the intensity of the force multiplied by its lever 
ami into the elementary space described by a point at a 
unit's distance from the axis. 

If we suppose the force to act for a unit of time, the 
intensity and lever arm remaining the same, and denote 
the angular velocity^ by ^, we shall have, 

Q' = Pp^. 

For any number of forces similarly applied, we shall 
have, 

Q = I{Pp)& (107) 

If the forces are in equilibrium, we have, (Art. 34), 
I{Pp) = ; consequently, Q = 0. 

Hence, if any number of forces tending to produce 
rotation are in equilibrium, the entire quantity of work of 
the forces is equal to 0. 

Accumulation of Work. 

139. When a force acts on a body, to impart motion, it 
expends a certain quantity of work in overcoming the 
body's inertia. This work is said to be stored up in the 
body; and if a resistance be offered to its motion, the entire 
quantity of work will be given out, and expended on the 
resistance. A body in motion may, therefore, be regarded 
as the representative of a quantity of work which, under 
certain circumstances, is capable of being utilized. The 
work stored up, or accumulated, depends on the mass of 
the moving body, and also on the velocity with which it 
moves. To find an expression for it, let us denote the 
weight of the body by W, its velocitj^ by «;, and the 
quantity of accumulated work by Q, If we suppose it to 
be projected vertically upward, with the velocity, v, it will 
rise to ihe height dm to that velocity, that is, the work 
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stored up in the body is suflBcient to raise the weight, W, 
through a height, h. Hence, 

Q = IVJi. 

But, h = i— , (Art. 105). Substituting this value of A, 
we have, 

w 

Q = ijv'. 

Denoting the mass of the body by Jf, we have, (Art. 15), 

W 

— = if, and this, in the preceding equation, gives, 

if 

Q = iMv\ 

Hence, the accumulated work in a 7noving body is equal to 
one-half the body^s mass into the square of its velocity. 

The expression ^Mv^ is called the living force of the 
body. Hence, the living force of a body is equal to half its 
masSy multiplied by the square of its velocity. The living 
force of a body is the measure of the quantity of work 
expended in producing the velocity, or, of the quantity of 
work the body is capable of giving out. 

When forces tend to increase the velocitv, their work is 
positive; when they tend to diminish it, their work is 
negative. It is the aggregate of all the work expended, 
both positive and negative, that is measured by the quan- 
tity, \mv^. 

If, at any instant, a body whose mass is m,has a velocity 
v, and. at a subsequent instant, its velocity has become v\ 
we have for the accumulated work at these two instants 

Q = iw^r^ Q' = ^nv'^; 

and, for the aggregate quantity of work expended in the 
interval, 

^"=:iw(t;''-v') (108) 
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When the motive forces, during the interval, perform 
more work than the resistances, v' is greater than y, and 
there is an accumulation of work. When the work of the 
resistances exceeds that of the motive forces, v exceeds v\ 
Q", is negative, and there is a loss of work which is ex- 
pended on the resistances. 

Living Force of Revolving Bodies. 

140. Denote the angular velocity of a revolving body by 
^, the masses of its elementary particles by wi, m', &c., and 
their distances from the axis of rotation, by r, r\ &c. Their 
velocities will be r^, r'4, &c., and their living forces, |w^r'^', 

r*v. iwi'r"'^', &c. Denoting the entire living force of the body 
by Z, we have, by summation, recollecting that ^ is the 

'•s^ same for all the terms, 

L=:\I{inry^ (109) 

But I{mr^) is the moment of inertia of the body with 
respect to the axis of rotation. Denoting the entire mass 
by J/, and its radius of gyration, with respect to the axis of 
rotation, by k, we have, 

I{inr') = if^•^• .-. L = \MJ^li^ (110) 

If, at any subsequent instant, the angular velocity has 
become ^', we have, 

L' = \Mm"', 

and, for the gain or loss of living force in the interval, 

L" = \Mk' {r -d') (Ill) 

If, in equation (110), we make ^ = 1, we have, 

L'" = il{mr') ; or, I{mr') = 2Z. 

That is, the moment of inertia of a body, with respect to 
an axis, is equal to. twice its living force when the angular 
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Telocity is equal to 1, or, to twice the quantity of work that 
must be expended to generate a unit of angular velocity. 

The principle of living force is applied in discussing the 
motion of machines. When the power performs more work 
than is necessary to overcome the resistances, the velocities 
of the parts increase, and a quantity of work is stored up, 
to be given out again when the resistances require more 
work to overcome them than is furnished by the motor. 

In many machines, pieces are introduced to equalize the 
motion ; this is particularly the case when either the power 
or the resistance is variable. Such pieces are called /y- 
wheels, 

Fly-Wheels. 

141. A fly-wheel is a heavy wheel mounted on an axis, 
near the point of application of the force it is designed to 
regulate. It is generally composed 
of a rim, connected with the axis by 
radial arms. Sometimes it consists 
of radial bars, carrying spheres of 
metal at their outer extremities. 
Let us denote the mass of the wheel 
by J/, its radius of gyration by k, the 
quantity of work stored up in any ^^^' ^^^• 

time by §, and the initial and terminal angular velocities 
by ^' and &". We shall have, from equation (111), 

Q = im\&"' - &") (112) 

If 6">&'y Q is positive and work is stored up ; if, ^"<A% 
Q is negative, and the wheel gives out work. 

If the angular velocity increase from B' to ^", and then 
decrease to ^', and so on, alternately, the work accumulated 
during the first part of each cycle is given out during the 
second part, and any device that will make ^' and ^" more 
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nearly equal, will contribute toward equalizing the motion 
of the wheel. By suitably increasing the mass and mdius 
of gyration, their difference may be made as small as de- 
sirable. Let the half-sum of the greatest and least angular 
velocities be called the mean angular velocity, and denote 

it by 6'\ We shall have — ^ = 6"\ and by factoring the 

second member of (112), we have, 

whence, by substituting the value of d" + 3\ 

Q = Mk'\d" - &Y" (113) 

Let us suppose the difference between the greatest and 
least velocity, equal to the n^^ part of their mean, that is, 
that 

Aflf 

n 
This, in (113), gives 

Q = — - — ; or, Mk^ =^. 

From this equation the moment of inertia of the wheel 
may be found, when we know Uy Q, and 6'". The value of 
n may be assumed ; for most kinds of work a value of 
from 6 to 10 will be found to give sufficient uniformity ; 
the value of B'" depends on the character of the work to be 
performed, and Q is made known by the character of the 
motion to be regulated. 

Oompositioa of Rotations. 

142. Let a body, ACBD. be acted on by an impulse that 
would cause it to revolve about AB with an angular velo- 
city V, and at the same instant let it be acted on by a second 
impulse that would cause it to revolve about DC with an 
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angular velocity v'. Suppose the axes to intersect at 0, and 
from any assumed point in their plane, draw perpendicu- 
lars to AB and DC, denoting the former by x and the 
latter by y. Then will the velocity of the assumed point 
due to the first force be vXy and 
its velocity due to the second force 
will be v'y. Now, the point can 
always be taken, so that rotation 
about the first axis shall tend to 
depress the point below the plane, 
and about the second axis to elevate 
it above the plane. In this case 



the effective velocity of the point is ^^ 

v'y — vx. 

If this velocity is equal to 0, the assumed point remains 
fast, and, we have, 

vx = v'y ; or, X : y : : v' : v (H^) 

To find the position of the point, in the case supposed, 
lay off Off equal to v, and 01 equal to v', and on these as 
sides, construct the parallelogram Iff, and draw its diagonal 
OK. Then will any point, P, of this diagonal satisfy pro- 
portion (114). For, let Off and 01 for a moment be 
regarded as forces, and OK their resultant, and suppose PF 
and PG^ to be perpendicular to Off and OL Then if P 
be taken as a centre of moments, we have, (Art. 34), 

OffX PF= 01 X PG; or, v X PP= v' X PG. 

From which we find, 

PF : Pff :: v' : v; or, PF : PG :i x : y. 

Hence, every point of 0^ remains at rest; it is conse- 
quently the resultant axis of rotation. We have, therefore, 
the following principles : 

If a body be acted on simultaneously by two imptdses, each 
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iending to impart rotation about a separate axis, the result- 
ant motion will be one of rotation about a third axis lying 
in the j)lane of the other two, and passing through their 
point of intersection, 

Tlie direction of the resultant axis coincides with the 
diagonal of a parallelografn, whose sides are the componeiit 
axesy and whose lengths are proportion^ to the angular ve- 
locities. 

Let O^and 0/ represent the angular velocities v and v\ 
and OK the diagonal of the parallelogram constructed on 
these lines as sides. Take any point, /, on ^ — 

the second axis, and let fall perpendiculars /?vr" ""^^<^ 
on JSTand OK; denote the former by r , and />^^t^ / 
the latter by r"; denote, also, the angular o H 

velocity about OK, by v". Since the space ^^s- ii« 

passed over by /, in any time, t, depends only on the first 
force, it will be the same whether we regard the revolution 
as taking place about OH or OK. If we suppose the 
rotation to take place about OH, the space passed over in 
the time, t, will be rvt; if we suppose the rotation to take 
place about OK, the space passed over in the same time 
will be r"v"t. Placing these equal, we have, after reduc- 
tion, 

v"=pv (115) 

If we suppose, as before, that OH and 01 are forces, and 
OK their resultant, and take / as a centre of moments, 
we have, 

OK X r" = vr; or, OK = — t^. 

r 

By comparing this with equation (115), we have, 

v" = ok: 

Hence, the resultant angular velocity is equal to the 
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diagotud of the parallelogram described 07i the component 
angular velocities as sides. 

By a course of reasoning similar to that employed in 
demonstrating the parallelopipedon of forces, we might 
show, that, 

If a body he acted on hy three simultaneous impulses, 
each tending to produce rotation about axes intersecting, 
the resultant motion will be one of rotation about the diag- 
onal of the parallelopipedo7i whose adjacent edges are the 
compone7it angular velocities, and the resultant angular 
velocity will be equal to the length of this diagonal. 

The principles just deduced are called the parallelogram 
sad the parallelopipedo7i of rotations. 




Application to the Gyroscope. 

143. The gyroscope is an instrument that may be used 
to illustrate the laws of rotary motion. It consists of a 
heavy wheel, A, mounted 
on an axle, BC. This 
axle is attached, by pivots, 
to the inner edge of a cir- 
cular hoop, DB, within 
which the wheel, A, can ^^^* ^"* 

turn freely. On one side of the hoop, and in the prolongation 
of the axle, BC, is a bar, BF, having a conical hole drilled 
on its lower face to receive the point of a vertical standard, 
G. If a string be wrapped round the axle, BC, and then 
rapidly unwound, so as to impart a motion of rotation to 
the wheel, A, in the direction indicated by the arrow-head, 
it is observed that the machine, instead of sinking down- 
ward under the action of gravity, takes up a retrograde 
orbital motion about G, as indicated by the arrow-head, H. 

For a time, the orbital motion increases, and, under certain 

9 
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circumstances, the bar, EF, is observed to rise upward in 
a retrograde spiral direction ; and, if the cavity for receiv- 
ing the pivot is pretty shallow, the bar may even be thrown 
olf the standard. Instead of a bar, EF, the instrument may 
simply have an ear at E, and be suspended by a string. 
The phenomena are the same as before. 

Before explaining the phenomena, it will be necessary to 
assume conventional rules for giving signs to the different 
rotations. 

Let OX, OY, and OZ, be three rectangular axes. It has 
been agreed to call all distances, estimated from 0, toward 
either JT, Y, or Z, ijositive; con- 
sequently, all distances estimated 
in contrary directions must be ^ 

negative. If a body revolve V^STJ^^^^HZP 
about cither axis, in such a man- y" ^ W 

ner as to appear to an eye on the Fig. iis. 

positive portion of the axis, and looking toward the origin, 
to move in the same direction as the hands of a watch, that 
rotation is called positive. If rotation take place in an 
opposite direction, it is negative. The arrow-head, A, indi- 
cates the direction of positive rotation about the axis of X, 
the arrow-head, B, the direction of positive rotation about 
the axis of I", and the arrow-head, (7, the direction of posi- 
tive rotation about the axis of Z, 

Suppose the axis of the wheel of the gyroscope to 
coincide with the axis of X, taken horizontal ; let the 
standard coincide with the axis of Z, the axis of Y being 
perpendicular to both. Let positive rotation be communi- 
cated to the wheel by a string, and then let the instru- 
ment be abandoned to the action of gravity. During the 
first instant, the force of gravity will impart to it a positive 
rotation about the axis of Y. Denote the angular velocity 
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about the axis of X, by v, and about the axis of Y, by v'j 
lay off in a positive direction on the axis of JT, OD equal to 
V, and on the positive direction of the axis of 1", OF equal 
to v', and complete the parallelogram, OF. Then will 
OF represent the resultant axis of revolution, and the 
angular velocity. In moving from OD to OF, the axis 
has a positive, or retrograde orbital motion about the axis 
of^. To construct the resultant axis for the second 
instant, we must compound three angular velocities. Lay 
off on a perpendicular to OF and OZy the angular velocity 
due to gravity, and on OZ the angular velocity in the 
orbit ; construct a parallel opipedon on the three velocities, 
and draw its diagonal through 0. This diagonal will 
coincide with the axis for the second instant, and will 
represent the resultant angular velocity. For the next 
instant, we proceed as before, and so on continually. Since, 
in each case, the diagonal is greater than either edge of the 
parallelopipedon, it follows that the angular velocity will 
continually increase, and, were there no hurtful resistance, 
this increase would go on indefinitely. The effect of gravity 
is continually exerted to depress the centre of gravity 
of the instrument, whilst the effect of the orbital rotation 
is to elevate it. When the latter prevails, the axis of the 
gyroscope rises; when the former prevails, the gyroscope 
descends. Whether one or the other of these conditions 
is fulfilled, depends on the angular velocity of the wheel, 
and the position of the centre of gravity of the instrument. 
Were the instrument counterpoised so as to place the centre 
of gravity exactly over the pivot, there would be no orbital 
motion, neither would the instrument rise or fall. Were 
the centre of gravity thrown on the opposite side of the 
pivot, the rotation due to gravity would be negative, and 
the orbital motion would be direct. 
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/ CHAPTER VII. 

MECHANICS OF LIQUIDS. 
Classification of Fluids. 

144. A FLUID is a body whose particles move freely 
amongst each other, each particle yielding to the slightest 
force. 

Fluids are of two classes : liquids, of which water is a 
type, and gases, or vapors, of which air and steam are types. 
The distinctive property of the first class is, that they are 
almost incompressible; thus, water, on being pressed by a 
force of 15 lbs. on each square inch of surface, suflfers a 
diminution of not more than the innAnnr^h of its bulk. 
Bodies of the second class are readily compressible ; thwi^ 
air and steam are easily compressed into smaller volume^ 
and when the pressure is removed, they expand and occupy 
larger volumes. 

Most liquids are imperfect; that is, there is more or less 
adherence between their particles, giving nse to viscosity. 
In what follows, they will be regarded as destitute of m- 
cosity, and Jiomogeneous. In certain cases fluids may also 
be regarded as destitute of weight, without impairing the 
validity of the conclusions. 

Principle of Equal Pressures. 

145. From the nature of a fluid, each of its particles is 
perfectly movable in all directions. From this we deduce 
the following fundamental law, viz. : If a fluid be in equi- 
Ubrium, under the action of any forces whatevevy each par* 
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ticle of the mass is equally pressed in all directions j for, if 
any particle were more strongly pressed in one direction 
than in the others, it would yield in that direction, and 
motion would ensue, which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

This is called the principle of equal pressures. 

It follows from the principle of equal pressures, that if a 
fluid, confined in a vessel, be pressed at any part of its sur- 
face, the pressure will be transmitted \yithout change of 
intensity to every part of the inner surface of the vessel. 

This may be illustrated as follows: let a vessel, ^ J9, be 
filled with water, and let two pistons, C and Z>, be fitted to 
corresponding openings in the side of 
the vessel, and suppose the fluid to be . p p y 

in equilibrium. If any extraneous ^^^ """^w 
force be applied to either piston, a T \ 

second force must be applied to the M b 

other to hold the first in equilibrium, ^v / 

and it will be^found that these forces ^ ^ 

are proportional to the areas of the Fig. 119. 

pi$tons to which they are applied. This relation holds true, 
no matter what the areas of the pistons, or at what portion 
of the vessel they may be applied. 

A pressure transmitted through a fluid in equilibrium, 
to the surface of a containing vessel, is normal to that sur- 
fcce; for if it were not, we might resolve it into two 
components, one normal to the surface, and the other tan- 
gential ; the effect Of the former would be destroyed by the 
resistance of the vessel, whilst the latter would impart 
motion to the fluid, which is contrary to the supposition 
of equilibrium. In like manner, it may be shown, that 
the resultant of all the pressures, acting at any point of 
the free surface of a fluid, is normal to the surface at that 
point. 
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When the only force acting is gravity, the surface is level. 
For small areas, a level surface coincides sensibly with a 
horizontal plane. For larger areas, as lakes and oceans, a 
level surface coincides with the general surface of the earth. 
Were the earth at rest, the level surface of lakes and oceans 
would be spherical ; but, on account of the centrifugal force 
arising from the rotation of the earth, it is that of an ellip- 
soid, whose axis of revolution is the axis of the earth. 

Pressure due to Weight. 

146. If an incompressible fluid be in equilibrium, the 
pressure at any point arising from the weight of the fluid, 
is proportional to the depth of that point below the free 
surface. 

Take an infinitely small surface, supposed horizontal, and 
conceive it to be the base of a vertical prism whose altitude 
is its distance from the free surface. Let this filament be 
divided, by horizontal planes, into infinitely small, or ele- 
mentary prisms. From the principle of equal pressures, 
the pressure on the lower face of any one of these prisms 
is greater than that on its upper face, by the weight of the 
prism, whilst the lateral pressures counteract each other. 
Hence, the pressure on the lower face of the first prism 
from the top, is equal to its weight ; that on the lower face 
of the second is equal to the weight of the first, plus the 
weight of the second, and so on to the bottom. Hence, 
the pressure on the assumed surface is equal to the weight 
of the entire column of fluid above it. Had the assumed 
elementary surface been oblique to the horizon, or perpen- 
dicular to it, and at the same depth as before, the pressure 
on it would have been the same, but its direction would 
have been normal to the surface. We have, therefore, the 
following law : 
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The pressure on an elmneiitary portion of the surface of a 
vessel containing a heavy fluid, is equal to the toeight of a 
prism of the fluid, whose base is the surface pressed, and 
whose altitude is its depth heloiu the free surface of the fluid. 

Denoting the area of the elementary surface, by s, its 

depth below the free surface, by z, the weight of a unit of 

volume of the fluid, by w, and the pressure, by p, we shall 

have, 

p = wzs (11^) 

We have seen that the pressure on any element of a surs 
face is nominal to the surface. Denote the angle this nor- 
mal makes with the vertical, estimated from 
above downward, by (p, and resolve the pres- 
sure into two components, one vertical and 
the other horizontal ; denoting the vertical / ^^ / 
component byjt?', we have, yw. iso. 




p' = wzscos^p (ll*^) ) A 

But scosp is equal to the horizontal projection of the 
element s, in other words, it is a horizontal section of a 
vertical prism, of which that surface is the base. 

Hence, the vertical component of the pressure on any 
element of the surface is equal to the weight of a column of 
the fluid, whose base is the horizontal projection of the 
element, and whose altitude is the distance of the element 
front the free surface of the fluid. 

The distance, z, has been taken dispositive from the sur- 
face of the fluid downward. If (p<90°, we have cos:p posi- 
tive ; hence p', will be positive, which shows that the ver- 
tical pressure is exerted downward. If (p>90°, we have 
cos?) negative, hence p' is negative, which shows that the 
vertical pressure is exerted upward (see Fig. 120). 

Suppose the interior surface of a vessel containing a 
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heavy fluid to be divided into elementary portions, whose 
areas are denoted by s, s', s", &e.; denote the distances of 
these elements from the free surface, by z, z, z", &c. From 
the principle just demonstrated, the pressures on these sur- 
faces will be wsz, ws'z\ ivs"z", &c., and the entire pressure 
on the interior of the vessel will be equal to, 

w{si' + s'z' + s"z" + &c.) ; or, w X ^sz). 

Let Z denote the depth of a column of fluid, whose base 
is the surface pressed, and whose weight is equal to the 
entire pressure, then will this pressure be w{s + s' + s" 
+ &c.)2; or, wZ . Is. Equating these values, we have, 

to . I{sz) = wZ.I{s), /. Z= -^ (118) 

The second member of (118) is the distance of the cen- 
tre of gravity of the surface pressed, from the free surface 
of the fluid. Hence, 

The pressure of a heavy fluid on the interior of a vessel 
is equal to the zoeight of a cylinder of the fluid, tohose base 
is the area pressed, and tohose altitiule is the distance of its 
centre of (jravity^rom the free surface of the fluid. 

Examples. 

1. A hollow sphere is filled with a liquid. How does the pressure, 
on the interior surface, compare with the w^cight of the liquid? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the radius of the surface, by r, and the weight of a unit of 
the liquid, by w. The surface pressed is Anr^ ; and, its centre of 
gravity is at a distance r from the free surface of the liquid ; Uience 
the pressure on the interior surface is equal to, 

w X Attv^ X r = Anwr^. 

But the weight of the liquid is equal to 

That is, the entire pressure is three times ilie weight of (he liquid. 
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2. A hollow cylinder, with a circular base, is filled with a liquid. 
How does the pressure on the interior surface compare with the 
weight of the liquid ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the radius of tlie base, by r, and the altitude, by h. The 
centre of gravity of the lateral surface is at a distance from the upper 
surface of the fluid equal to \h. If we denote the weight of the unit 
of volume of the liquid, by «j, we have, for the pressure on the interior 
surface, ^ 

fjoJiTtr^i-i- 2v3icr . yi'^=^w7cr1i(r + A). 

But the weight of the liquid is equal to 

r + h 
Hence, tlie total pressure is — ;— times tlie weight of tlie UfttH> 

If h = r, tlie pressure is twice the weight 

If r = 2/t, the pressure is i of the weight. 

If 7^ = 2r, the pressure is three times the weight, and so on. 

In all cases, the pressure exceeds the weight of the liquid. 

3. A right cone, with a circular base, stands on its base, and is 
filled with a liquid. How does the pressure on the internal surface 
compare with the weight of the liquid ? 

SOLUTION. 

Denote the radius of the base, by ?•, and the altitude, by A, then 
will the slant height be equal to 

The distance of tlie centre of gravity of the lateral surface, below 
the free surface of the liquid, is ^7i. If we denote the weight of a unit 
of volume of the liquid, by «?, we have, for the total pressure on the 
interior surface, 

wTtrVi + IwTcrh y/h' + i^ = W7tr7i(r + 5 \//i' + r*). 

But the weight of the liquid is 

itOTcr^h = WTtrJi X 4r. 

Hence, tJie total pressure is equal to times tlie weight. 

4. Required the relati(»n between the pressure and the weight in 
the preceding case, when the cone stands on its vertex. 

9* 
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The total pressure is 



\v)itrhfi/h* + r" ; 



and, consequently, it is equal to— "^ timcB the weigM of the liquid. 

r 

5. What is the pressure on the lateral faces of a cubical vessel filled 
witli water, the edge of the cube being 4 feet, and the weight of the 
water 63i lbs. per cubic foot? Arts, 8000 lbs. 

6. A cylindrical vessel is filled with water. The height of the 
vessel is 4 feet, and the radius of the base 6 feet What is the pres- 
cure on the lateral surface? Ans 18850 lbs., nearly. 
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^ Centre of Pressure on a Plane Siirface. 

147. The centre of pressure on a surface, is the jyoint 
at which the resultant pressure intersects the surface. 

Let A BCD he a plane, pressed by a fluid on its npper 
surface, AB its intersection with the free surface of the 
fluid, ff its centre of gravity, the , ^ 

centre of pressure, and s the area of v y$^^><^ 

an element of the surface at S. De- "^^Z \% / 

note the inclination of the \A2l\\q to /l*^ / 

the horizontal, by a, tlie distances from ^^v,,^ / 

(^{jL^ to AB, by X, from G to AB, by p, ^^ 

^^ and from S to AB, by r. Denote, ^^' ^^^ 

also, the area A C, by A, and the weight of a unit of volume 
of the fluid, by il\ Tlie distance from G to the free sur- 
face of the fluid, is ;; sin a, and that of any element of the 
plane, is r sina. 

From the preceding article, we see that the entire pres- 
sure is wAjy^nvJi, and its moment, with respect to AB, is, 

wAj^sHna. X iT. 
The elementary pressure on s, in like manner, is wsr sina. 
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its moment, Avitli respect to A By is wsr* sina, and the sum 
of all the elementary moments is, 

But the resultant moment is equal to the algebraical 
sum of the elementary moments. Hence, 

wA2Jsii\0L X X = w sina I[sr^) ; 

and, by reduction, 

The numerator, is the moment of inertia ofABCD, with 
respect to AB, and the denominator is the moment of the 
area with respect to the same line. Hence, the distance 
from the centre of pressure to the intersection of the 2)lane 
with the surface^ is equal to the moment of inertia of the 
plane, divided by the moment of the plane. 

If we take AD, perpendicular to AB^ as an axis of 
moments, denoting the distance of from it, by y, and of 
S from it, by Z, we have, 

XV Ap sinay = iv€\ViOL^(srl) ; 

and, by reduction. 

The values of x and y determine the centre of pressure. 

It may be observed that x is the distance from AB to 
the centre of percussion of the plane, and y is the distance 
from AD to the centre of gravity of the plane. Hence, 
the centre of pressure on a plane is the same as its centre 
of percussion. 

Examples. 

1. Where is the centre of pressure on a rectangular floocl-giite, the 
upper line of the gate coinciding with the surface of the water V 
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SOLUTION. 

It will be on the line joining the middle points of the upper and 
lower edges of the gate. Denote its distance from the upper edge, 
by 2, the depXh of the gate, by 2^, and its mass, by M. The distance 
of the centre of gravity from the upper edge is I. 

From example 1, (Art. 123), we have, for the moment of inertia of 
the rectangle, 

But tlie moment of the rectangle is, 

Ml; 
hence, by division, we have, 

2 = ^^ = 1(20. 

That is, the centre of pressure is two-thirds of the distance from the 
upper to the lower edge of the gate. 

2. Let it be required to find the pressure on a sub- 
merged gate, ABCD^ the plane of the gate being verti- 
cal ; also, the distance of the centre of pressure below 
the surface of the water. 

SOLUTION. 

Let J^i^be the intersection of the plane with the sur- 
face of the water, and suppose the rectangle, AC^ to be 
prolonged till it reaches EF. Let C, C, and C", be the 
centres of pressure of the rectangles EC^ EB, and AC respectively. 
Denote GC, by 2, ED, by a, and EAy by a'. Denote the breadth 
of the gate, by &, and the weight of a unit of volume of the water, 
by w. 

The pressure on ^(7 will be ia^bw, and the pressure on EBvtill be 
ia'^bw; hence, the pressure on ^Cwill be, 

ibic(a' - a"') ; 

which is the pressure required ; from the principle of moments, the 
moment of the pressure on AC, is equal to the moment of the pres- 
sure on ECf minus the moment of the pressure on SB, Hence, 

which is the required distance from tlic surface of the water. 
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3. To find the pressure on a gate, when botli sides are pressed, the 
water being at different levels on the sides. Also, to find the centre 
of pressure. 



SOLUTION. 



Denote the depth of water on one side, by a, 
and on the other, by a\ the other elements be- 
ing the same as before. 

The total pressure will be, 



Fi" 123 



Estimating z from C upward, . 






4. A sluice-gate, 10 feet square, is placed vertically, its upper edge 
coinciding with the surface of the water. What is the pressure on 
the upper and lower halves of the gate, respectively, the weight of a 
cubic foot of water being 62^ lbs. ? 

Ans, 7812.5 lbs., and 23437.5 lbs. 

5. What must be the thickness of a rectangular dam of granite, 
that it may neither rotate about its outer edge, nor slide along its 
base, the weight of a cubic foot of granite being 160 lbs., and the 
coefficient of friction between it and the soil bemg .6 ? 

SOLUTION.* 

First, to find the thickness. Denote the height of the wall, by A, 
and suppose the water to extend from bottom to top. Denote the 
tbickness, by f, and the length, by I. The weight in pounds, will be, 

lilt X IGO ; 

and this being exerted through its centre of gravity, the moment of 
the weight with respect to the outer edge, is, 

if'm X IGO = SOlIit", 

The pressure of the water against the inner face, in pounds, is 
equal to 

iUi" X C2.5 = Ih^ X 31.25. 

This pressure is applied at the centre of pressure, which is (exam- 
ple 1) at a distance from the bottom of the wall equal to ih ; hence, 
its moment with respect to the outer edge of the wall, is equal to 

W X 10.4166. 

The pressure of the water tends to produce rotation outward, and 
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the weight of the wall acts to prevent it. In order tliat these forces 
may be in equilibrium, their moments must be equal ; or, 

SOl?it^ = //i' X 10.4166. 
Whence, 

^ = 7iv/rmi2 = .C6 X h. 

Next, to find the thickness. The force of friction due to the weight 
of the wall, is, 

• 160//i^X .(y = dmt; 

and that the wall may not slide, this must be equal to the pressure 
cxcried horizontally against the wall. Hence, 

AVhence, 

t = .325A. 

If the wall is thick enough to prevent rotation, it is secure against 
slidinir. 

6. What must be the thickness of a rectangular dam 15 feet high, 
the weight of the material being 140 lbs. to the cubic foot, when the 
water rises to the top, that the structure may be just on the point of 
overturning ? Am. 5.7 ft. 

. 7. The staves of a cylindrical cistern filled with water, are held 
. together by a single hoop. Where should tlie hoop be situated ? 

Ans. At a distance from the bottom equal to one- third of the 
hei«?ht of the cistem. 

8. Required the pressure of the sea on the cork of an empty bottle, 
when sunk to the depth of 600 feet, the diameter of the cork being 
i of an inch, and a cubic foot of sea- water weighing 64 lbs. ? 

Ans, 134 lbs. 

^. Buoyant Effort of Fluids. 

r 148. Let ^ be a solid, suspended in a fluid. Conceive it 
divided into vertical prisms, whose horizontal sections are 
infinitely small. Each prism is pressed down by 
a force equal to the weight of a column of fluid, 
whose base, (Art. 146), is the horizontal section of 
the filament, and whose altitude is the distance 
of its upper surface from the surface of the fluid; Fig. lai 
it is pressed up by a force equal to the weight of a column 
of fluid having the same base, and an altitude equal to the 
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distance of the lower base of the filament from the surface 
of the fluid. The resultant of these pressures is exerted 
vertically upward, and is equal to the weight of a column 
of the fluid, equal in bulk to that of the filament, and 
having its point of application at the centre of gravity of 
the filament; the lateral pressures destroy each othei'^s 
effects; hence, the resultant pressure on the body, is a ver- 
tical force exerted upward, whose intensity is equal to the 
weight of the displaced fluid, and whose point of applica- 
tion is the centre of gravity of the displaced fluid. This 
upward pressure is the bnot/ant effort of the fluid, and its 
point of application is the centre of buoyancy. The direction 
of the buoyant effort, in any position of the body, is a line 
of support. That line of support which passes through the 
centre of gravity, is the line of rest. 

Floating Bodies. ^'*-.- 

149. A body immersed in a fluid, is urged downward by 
its weight applied at its centre of gravity, and upward, by 
the buoyant effort of the fluid applied at the centre of 
buoyancy. 

The body can only be in equilibrium when the line 
through the centre of gravity of the body, and the centre 
of buoyancy, is vertical ; in other words, when the line of 
rest is vertical. When the weight of the body exceeds the 
buoyant effort, the body sinks to the bottom ; when they 
are equal, it remains in equilibrium, wherever placed. 
When the buoyant effort is greater than the weight, it rises 
to the surface, and, after a few oscillations, comes to rest, 
in such a position, that the weight of the displaced fluid is 
equal to that of the body, when it is said to float. The 
upper surface of the fluid is then called the plane of jlota- 
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Fig. 126. 



iiOHy and its intersection with the surface of the body, the 
line of flotation. 

If a floating body be slightly disturbed from its position 
of equilibrium, the centres of 
gravity and buoyancy are no longer 
in the same vertical. Let DB re- 
present the plane of flotation, G 
the centre of gravity of the body, 
(Fig. 126), GH its line of rest, 
and C the centre of buoyancy. 

If tlie line of support, CB, in- 
tersect the line of rest in M, above 
G^, as in Fig. 126, the buoyant 
effort and the weight conspire to 
restore the body to equilibrium ; 
in this case, the equilibrium is stable. 

If ^f is below Gy as in Fig. 127, the buoyant effort and 
the weight conspire to overturn the body; in this case the 
body, before being disturbed, must 
have been in tinstaUe equilibrium. 

If the centres of buoyancy and grav- 
ity are always on the same vertical, M 
coincides with G (Fig. 128), and the 
body is in indifferent equilibrium. The 
limiting position of i/, obtained by de- 
flecting the body through an infinitely 
small angle, is the metacentre of the 
body. Hence, 

If the metacentre is above the centre 
of gravity, the body is in stable eqni- 
libritnn ; if below the centre of gravity, 
the body is in unstable equilibrivm ; if thepoitUs coincide, 
the body is in indifferent equilibrium. 
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The stability of the floating body is greater, as the meta- 
centre is higher above the centre of gravity. This con- 
dition is fulfilled in loading ships, by stowing the heavier 
objects near the bottom of the vessel. 

Specific Gravity. 

150. The specific gravity of a body is its relative weight ; 
that is, it is the number of times the body is heavier than 
an equivalent volume of some other body, taken as a 
standard. 

The specific gravity of a body is obtained by dividing 
the weight of any volume of the body, by that of an equiv- 
alent volume of the standard. 

For solids and liquids, distilled water is taken as a 
standard. Because this liquid is of different densities at 
different temperatures, it becomes necessary to assume a 
standard temperature for it : for a like reason, a standard 
temperature must be taken for the body whose specific 
gravity is to be found. Different standards of temperature 
have been assumed by different writers; we shall adopt 
those assumed by Jamin, who takes for the standard tem- 
perature of water, 4° C, or about 39° F., and for the stand- 
ard temperature of the body, 0° C, or 32° F. The former 
is the temperature at which water has a maximum density, 
and the latter is that of melting ice. 

In finding the specific gravity of a body, we first deter- 
mine it with respect to water at any temperature ; this we 
may call the observed specific gravity. We then correct the 
result for the temperature of the water, by means of a 
table of densities of water at different temperatures, that 
at 39° being 1; this result we call the apparent specific 
gravity. Finally, we correct this for the temperature of 
the body, and thus find the true specific gravity. 
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let. Let d be the density of water at the temperature, t, 
its density at 39° being 1 ; let 5 be the observed specific 
gravity of a body referred to water at the temperature, t, 
and let s' be its specific gravity referred to water at 39°. 

Because the specific gravity of a body varies inversely as 
the density of the water to which it is referred, we have. 

That is, to find the aj^i^arent specific gravity of a tody, 
imtltij^ly its observed si^ecific gravity, at the temperattcre, t, 
by the corresponding tabular density of watm\ 

2dly. Suppose the body to have the same temperature, t, 
as the water to which it is referred. Denote the volume 
of the body at the temperature, t, by v', and at 32°, by v; 
denote the corresponding specific gravities by s' and s. 

Because the specific gravity varies inversely as its vol- 
ume, we have, 

s : s : : V : V ; /. s =s -, 

V 

That is, to find the true specific gravity of a body, multiply 
its apparejit specific gravity by the quotient of its volume 
at the temperature, t, by its volume at 32°. 

This quotient may be found from the body's known rate 
of expansion. 

It is only in nice determinations that it is necessary to 
take account of the latter correction. 

Gases are usually referred to air as a standard ; but as air 
is easily referred to water, we may take distilled water at 
39° F. as a standard for all bodies. 

Sometimes it is convenient to find the specific gravity 
of a body with respect to some other body whose specific 
gravity is already known. In this case the required spe- 
cific gravity is equal to the product of that which is found, 
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by that which is already known. Thus, if A is tn times as 
heavy as ^, and if JJ is n times as heavy as C, then will A 
be vui times as heavy as C. p* 

Methods of finding Specific Gravity. 

151. There are two principal methods of finding the spe- 
cific gravity of a body ; Jirsf, by means of the balance, and 
seco7idly, by means of the hydrometer. The former alone 
can be used for nice determinations, such as are needed in 
the operations of analytical chemistry ; the latter is of 
easier application, and is sufficiently accurate for most prac- 
tical purposes. 

Hydrostatic Balance. 

152. This balance is similar to that described in Arti- 
cle 68 ; the scale-pans, however, are provided with hooks 
for suspending bodies, as shown in 
the figure. 

In balances of modern construc- 
tion the vessel containing water is 
placed on a movable bench or shelf, 
that strides one of the scale-pans, 
without interfering with its move- 
ments, and the body is then suspended from the beam by a 
thread or wire. In both cases a body attached to the string 
maybe weighed either in the air or in the water, at pleasure. 

Specific Gravity of an Insoluble Body. 

153. Fasten the suspending wire to one scale-pan, or to 
one extremity of the beam, as the case may be, and coun- 
terpoise it by weights in the opposite ])an. Then attach 
the body to the wire and counterpoise it by weights in the 
other pan; these give the weight of the body in air: next 
immerse the body in water, so as not to touch the con tain- 
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ing vessel ; the buoyant effort of the water will thrust the 
body up with a force equal to the weight of the displaced 
water: restore the equilibrium by weights placed in the 
first pan ; these joill give the loeiffht of the displaced water : 
divide the weight of the body in air by the weight of the 
displaced water, and the quotient will be the observed spe- 
cific gravity. 

Thus, if a piece of copper weigh 2047 grains in air, and 
lose 230 grains when weighed in water, its specific gravity 
is V^% or 8.9. 

If the body will not sink in water, determine its weight 
in air, as before; then attach to it a body so heavy that the 
combination will sink ; find the weight of the water dis- 
placed by the combination, and also the weight displaced 
by the heavy body, take their difference, and the result will 
be the weight of the water displaced by the body in ques- 
tion ; then proceed as before. 

Thus, a body weighs 600 grains in air; when attached to 
a piece of copper, the combination weighs 2647 grains in 
air, and suffers a loss of 834 grains in water, the copper 
alone losing 230 grains. The buoyant effort of the fluid 
exerted on the body is therefore 604 grains, and the specific 
gravity of the body is f gj, or 0.993. 

Specific Gravity of a Soluble Body. 

154. Find its specific gravity with respect to some liquid 
in which it is not soluble ; find also the specific gravity of 
this liquid with respect to water; take the product of 
these, and it will be the specific gravity sought, ^Art. 150). 

Thus, if the specific gravity of a body with respect to 
oil be 3.7, and the specific gravity of the oil with respect 
to water be 0.9, the specific gravity of the body is 3.7 X 0.9, 
or 3.33. 
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It is often convenient to use a saturated solution of the 
substance in question as the auxiliary liquid. 

Specific Gravity of Liiqnids. 

155. 1st Method, — The most convenient method is by 
the sj^cific gravity bottle. This is a bottle constructed to 
hold exactly 1000 grains of distilled water. Accompany- 
ing it is a brass weight, just equal to the empty bottle. 
To use it, let it be filled with the liquid in question, and 
placed in one scalo-pan ; in the other pan place the brass 
counterpoise, and weights enough to balance the liquid; 
divide the number of grains in the weight of the liquid 
by 1000, and the quotient will be the specific gravity. 

Thus, if the bottle filled with a liquid weighs 945 grains, 
beside the counterpoise, its specific gravity is 0.945. 

2d Method. — Take a body, that will sink both in the 
liquid and in water, and which is not acted upon by either; 
determine its loss of weight, first in the liquid, then in 
water; divide the former by the latter, and the quotient 
will be the specific gravity sought. The reason is 
evident 

Thus, if a glass ball lose 30 grains when weighed in 
water, and 24 in alcohol, the specific gravity of the alcohol 
is 1^, or 0.8. 

dd Method, — Let AB and CD be graduated glass tubes, 
half an inch in diameter, open at both ends. Let their 
upper ends communicate with the receiver 
of an air-pump, and their lower ends dip 
into two vessels, one containing distilled 
water, and the other the liquid whose specific 
gravity is to be determined. Let the air be 
partially exhausted from the receiver by an 
air-pump ; the liquid will rise in the tubes 
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to heights inversely as the specific gravities of the liquids. 
If we divide the height of the column of water by that of 
the other liquid, the quotient will be the specific gravity 
sought. By producing different degrees of rarefaction, 
the columns will rise to different heights, but their ratios 
ought to be the same. We are thus enabled to make a 
series of observations, each corresponding to a different 
degree of rarefaction, from which a more accurate result 
can be had, than from a single observation. 

Specific Gravity of Air. 

156. Take a globe, fitted with a stop-cock, and, by means 
of an air-pump, or condensing syringe, force in as much 
air as is convenient, close the stop-cock, and weigh the 
globe tluis filled. Provide a glass tube, graduated to cubic 
inches and decimals of a cubic inch, 
and, having filled it with mercury, 
invert it over a mercury bath. Open 
tlie stop-cock, and allow the compressed 
air to escape into the tube, taking care 
to place the tube in such a position that 
the mercury without the tube is at the ^s- I3i. 

same level as within. The reading on the tube gives the 
volume of escaped air. Weigh the globe again, and sub- 
tract the weight thus found from the first weight; this 
difference is the weight of the escaped air. Having 
reduced the measured volume of air to what it would have 
occupied at a standard temperature and pressure, by rules 
yet to be deduced, compute the weight of an equivalent 
volume of water ; divide the weight of the corrected volume 
*of air by that of an equivalent volume of distilled water, 
and the quotient will be the specific gravity sought. 




157- A hydrometer is a floating body, iised in finding 
specific gravities. Its construction dejjciids on tlie jirin- 
ciple of flotation. Hydrometei-s are of two kinds. 1°, Tliose 
in which the submerged volume is constant 2°. Tliose in 
which the weight of the instrument is constant. 

HicholBon'a Hydrometer. 

158. This instrument consists of a hollow cylinder, A, 
at the lower extremity of whicli is a basket, B, and at the 
upper extremity a wire, bearing a scale-pan, C ^. 

At the bottom of the basket is a bail, E, con- 
taining mercury, to cause the instrument to 
float in an upright position. By means of this 
ballast, the instrument is adjusted so that a 
given weight, say 500 grains, placed in the pan, 
C, will sink it in distilled water to a notch, D, 
filed in the neck. 

This instrument is in reality a weighin 
machine, and as such can be used for determiu- ^'s- lad- 
ing the approximate weiglitsof bodies within certain limits; 
in the instrument described, no body can be weighed whose 
weight exceeds 500 grains. 

To find the specific gravity of a solid, place it in tlie pan, 
C, and add weights till the instrument sinks, in distilled - 
water, to the notch, D. The added weights, subtnicted 
from 500 grains, give the weight of the body In air. Place 
the body in the basket, B, which generally has a reticu- 
lated cover, to prevent the body from floating away, and 
add other weights to the pan, until the instrument again 
sinks to the notch, D. The weights last added give the 
weight of water displaced by the body. Divide the first of 
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these by the sejdond, and the quotient will be the specific 
gravity required. 

To find the specific gravity of a liquid. Having weighed 
the instrument, place it in the liquid, and add weights to 
the scale-pan, till it sinks to D, The weight of the instru- 
ment, plus the weights added, will be the weight of the 
liquid displaced by the instrument. The weight of the in- 
strument added to 500 grains gives the weight of an equal 
volume of distilled water. The quotient of the first by the 
second is the specific gravity required. 

A modification of this instrument, in which the basket, 
B, is omitted, is sometimes used for determining specific 
gravities of liquids only. This kind of hydrometer, known 
as Fahrenheit's hydrometer, is generally made of glass, that 
it may not be acted on chemically by the liquids into which 
it is plunged. 

Scale Areometer. 

159. The scale areometer is a hydrometer whose weight 
is constant; the specific gravity of a liquid is made known 
by the depth to which it sinks in it. The instru- ^ 
ment consists of a glass cylinder, A, with a stem, C, 
of uniform diameter. At the bottom of the cylin- 
der is a bulb, J5, containing mercury, to make the ^-^ 
instrument float upright. By introducing a suit- 
able quantity of mercury, the instrument may be 
adjusted so as to float at any desired point of the 
stem. 

When it is designed to determine the specific 
gravity of liquids, both lighter and heavier than Fig. 133. 
distilled water, it is called a universal hydrometer, and is 
so ballasted as to float in distilled water at the middle of 
the stem. This point is marked on the stem with a file, 
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and is numbered 1 on the scale. A liquid is then formed, 
by dissolving salt in water, whose specific gravity is 1.1, 
and the instrument is allowed to float freely in it; the 
point, E, to which it sinks, is marked on the stem, and the 
intermediate part of the scale, HE, is divided into 10 equal 
parts. In like manner a mixture of alcohol and water is 
formed, whose specific gravity is 0.9, the corresponding 
position of the plane of flotation is marked on the stem, 
and the space between it and the division 1 is divided into 
10 equal parts. The graduation is continued, both up and 
down, through the whole length of the stem. The gradua- 
tion is marked on a piece of paper within the stem. To 
use this hydrometer, we put it into the liquid and allow it 
to come to rest; the division of the scale that corresponds 
to the surface of flotation shows the specific gravity of thfe 
liquid. The hypothesis on which this instrument is gradu- 
ated, is, that the increments of specific gravity are pro- 
portional to the increments of the submerged portion of 
the stem. This hypothesis is only approximately true, but 
it approaches more nearly to the truth as the diameter of 
the stem diminishes. 

When it is only desired to use the instrument for liquids 
heavier than water, the instrument is ballasted so that the 
division 1 shall be near the top of the stem. If it is to be 
used for liquids lighter than water, it is ballasted so that 
the division 1 shall be near the bottom of the stem. In 
this case we determine the point 0.9 by using a mixture of 
alcohol and water, the principle of graduation being the 
same as in the first instance. 

Volumeter. 

160. The volumeter is a modification of the scale areom- 
eter, differing from it only in graduation. The gradua- 
te 
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tion is effected as follows: The instrument is placed in 
distilled water, and allowed to come to rest, and the point 
of the stem where the surface cuts it, is marked 
with a file. The submerged volume is then accu- ri 
rately determined, and the stem is graduated in [ 
such manner that each division indicates a volume •*: H 
equal to a hundredth part of the volume originally : g 
submerged. The divisions are then numbered from 
the first mark in both directions, as indicated in 
the figure. To use the instrument, place it in the vy 
liquid, and note the division to which it sinks; -pP .^ 
divide 100 by the number indicated, and the quo- 
tient will be the specific gravity sought. The principle 
employed is, that the specific gravities of liquids are in- 
versely as the volumes of equal weights. Suppose that 
the instrument indicates x parts; then the weight of the 
instrument displaces x parts of the liquid, whilst it dis» 
places 100 parts of water. Denoting the specific gravity 
of the liquid by S, and that of water by 1, we have, 

.S^ : 1 :: 100 : x, .'. S=—. 

X 

A table may be computed to save performing the divi- 
sion. 

Densimeter. 

161. The densimeter admits of use when only a small 
portion of the liquid can be had. Its construction differs 
from that of the volumeter, in having a small cup at the 
upper extremity of the stem, to receive the fluid whose 
specific gravity is to be determined. 

The instrument is so ballasted that when the cup is 
empty, the densimeter sinks in distilled water to a point, 
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B, near the bottom of the stem. This point is the of 
the instrument. The cup is then filled with distilled water, 
and the point, C, to which it sinks, is marked; the 
space, BC, is divided into any number of equal 
parts, say 10, and the graduation is continued to 
the top of the tube. 

To use the instrument, place it in distilled water, 
and fill the cnp with the liquid in question, and 
note the division to which it sinks. Divide the 
number of this division by 10, and the quotient 
will be the specific gravity required. The principle 
of the densimeter is, that the specific gravity of a 
body of a constant volume is proportional to the ^^o- iss- 
volume of water it displaces. 



Centesimal Alcoometer of Gay Lussac. 

162. This instrument is similar in construction to the 
scale areometer; the graduation, however, is made on a 
different principle. Its object is, to determine the percent- 
age of alcohol in a mixture of alcohol and water. The 
graduation is made as follows: the instrument is first 
placed in absolute alcohol, and ballasted so that it will 
sink nearly to the top of the stem. This point is marked 
100. Next, a mixture of 95 parts of alcohol and 5 of 
water, is made, and the point to which the instrument 
sinks, is marked 95. The intermediate space is divided 
into 5 equal parts. Next, a mixture of 90 parts of alcohol 
and 10 of water is made ; the point to which the instru- 
ment sinks, is marked 90; and the space between this and 
95, is divided into 5 equal parts. In this manner, the 
entire stem is graduated by successive operations. The 
spaces on the scale are not equal at different points, but, 
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for a space of five parts, they may be so regarded, without 
sensible error. 

To use the instrument, place it in the mixture of alcohol 
and water, and read the division to which it sinks; this 
will indicate the percentage of alcohol in the mixture. 

In all the instruments, the temperature has to be taken 
into account ; this is eifected by tables that accompany the 
different instruments. 

On the principle of the alcoometer, a great variety of 
areometers are constructed, for determining the strength 
of wines, syrups, and other liquids employed in the arts. 

In some nicely constructed hydrometers, the mercury 
used as ballast serves also to fill the bulb of a delicate 
thermometer, whose stem rises into the cylinder of the 
instrument, and thus enables us to note the temperature 
of the fluid in which it is immersed. 

Examples. 

* ^ 1. A, cubic foot of water weighs 1000 ounces. Required the weight 
rjV^T a cubical block of stone, whose edge is 4 feet, its specific gravity 
\ being 2.5. Ans, 10000 lbs. 

2. Required the number of cubic feet in a body whose weight is ' 
1000 lbs., its specific gravity being 1.25. Am, 12.8. 

, 3. Two lumps of metal weigh 3 lbs., and 1 lb., and their specific 
%^q gravities are 5 and 9. Wlmt will be the specific gravity of an alloy \y 
f formed by melting them together, supposing no contraction of 
volume to take place ? Ans. 5.625. 

1 4. A body weighing 20 grains has a specific gravity of 2.5. Re- i\^ 

l'^\ quired its loss of weight in water. Ans. 8 grains. 

5. A body weighs 25 grains in water, and 40 grauis in a liquid 
whose specific gravity is .7. What is the weight of the body in 
vacuum ? Am. 75 grains. 

6. A NiCHOLSON*s hydrometer weighs 250 grains, and it requires 
an additional weight of 336 grains to sink it to the notch in the stem, 
in a mixture of alcohol and water. What is the specific gravity of 
the mixture? Am. .781. 
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7. A block of wood sinks in distilled water till ^ of its volume is 
submerged. What is its specific gravity? Ans. .S75. 

8. The weight of a piece of cork in air, is i oz. ; the weight of a 
piece of lead in water, is 6^ oz. ; the weight of the cork and lead 
together in water, is 4r[ixi oz- What is the specific gravity of the 
cork? Ans, 0.24. 

9. A solid, whose weight is 250 grains, weighs in water, 147 grains, 
IjL and, in another fluid, 120 grains. What is the specific gravity of the 

^ latter fluid? Ans. 1.262. 

10. A solid weighs 60 grains in air, 40 in water, and 30 in an acid. 
What is the specific gravity of the acid ? Ans. 1.5. 

The following table is compiled from the Ordnance 
Manual 

TABLE OF SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. 



H 



V 



t 



30 .. 



80UDS. 


SPEC. 6RAV. 


SOLIDS. 


SPEC. ORAV. 


Antimony, cast 

Brass, cast 

Copper, cast 

Gk)ld, hammered. . . 

Iron, bar 

Iron, cast 

Lead, cast 

Mercury at 32' F.. 
at60'.... 

Platina, rolled 

" cast 

Silver, hammered. . 

Tin, cast 

Zinc, cast 

Bricks 

Chalk 


6.712 

8.396 

8.788 

19.361 

7.788 

7.207 

11.352 

13.598 

13.580 

22.069 

20.337 

10.511 

7.291 

6.861 

1.900 

2.784 

1.270 

3.521 

1.500 

2.168 

1.822 


Limestone 

Marble, common. . . 

Salt, common 

Sand 

Slate 

Stone, common 

Tallow 

Boxwood 

Cedar 

Cherry 

Lignum vitse 

Mahogany 

Oak, heart 

Pine, yellow 

Nitric acid 

Sulphuric acid..... 
Alcohol, absolute.. . 
Ether, sulphuric. . . 

Sea water 

Olive oil 


3.180 
2.686 
2.130 
1.800 
2.612 
2.520 
0.945 
0.912 
0.596 
0.715 
1.333 
0.854 
1.170 
0.660 
1.217 
1.841 
0.792 
0.715 
1.026 
0.915 
0.870 


Coal, bituminous . . 

Diamond 

Earth, common. . . . 
OvDsum 


Ivory 


Oil of Turpentine. . 






Thermometer. 



1S3. A THERMOMETER, is au instrument for measuring 
the temperatures of bodies. All bodies expand when heated, 
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and contract when cooled, and, other tilings being equal, 
always occupy the same volumes at the same temperatures. 
Different bodies expand and contract in different ratios 
for equal increments of temperature. As a general rule, 
liquids expand more rapidly than solids, and gases more 
rapidly than liquids. The construction of the thermom- 
eter depends on this principle of unequal expansibility of 
bodies. A great variety of forms have been used, only one 
of which will be described. 

The mercurial thermometer consists of a bulb, A, at the 
upper extremity of which is a tube of uniform bore, 

hermetically sealed at its upper end. The bulb ^ j 

and tube are nearly filled with mercury, and to 
the whole is attached a frame, on which is a scale 
for temperature. 

A thermometer maybe constructed as follows: 
A tube of uniform bore is selected, and on one 
extremity a bulb is blown, which may be cylin- 



OG- 
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drical, or spherical: ihe former shape is, on many 
::y4^^^ac6ounfs, ftfe ^preM'able 'one. At the other ex- 
tremity, a conical-shaped funnel is blown, open at 
top. The funnel is filled with mercury, which 
should be of the purest quality, and the whole p^'"^ 
being held vertical, the heat of a spirit-lamp is 
applied to the bulb, which expanding the air contained in 
it, forces a portion in bubbles up through the mercury in 
the funnel. The instrument is next allowed to cool, when 
a portion of mercury is forced down the tube into the 
bulb. By a repetition of this process, the entire bulb may 
be filled with mercury, as well as the tube itself. Heat is 
then applied to the bulb, until the mercury is made to 
boil; and, on being cooled down to a little above the 
highest temperature that it is desired to measure, the 
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top of the tube is melted off by a jet of flame, urged by a 
blow-pipe, and the whole hermetically sealed. The instru- 
ment, thus prepared, is attached to a frame, and graduated 
as follows : 

The instrument is plunged into a bath of melting ice, 
and, after remaining a sufficient time for the instrument to 
take the temperature of the ice, the height of the mercury 
in the tube is marked on the scale. This gives \hQ freezing 
point The instrument is next plunged into a bath of 
boiling water, and allowed to remain long enough to 
acquire the temperature of the water and steam. The 
height of the mercury is then marked on the scale. This 
gives the boiling point The freezing and boiling points 
having been determined, the intermediate space is divided 
into a certain number of equal parts, according to the 
scale adopted, and the graduation is continued, both up 
and down, to any desired extent. 

Three principal scales are used. Fahrenheit's scale, 
in which the space between the freezing and boiling point 
is divided into 180 equal parts, called degrees, the freezing 
point being marked 32°, and the boiling point 212°. In 
this scale, the point is 32 degrees below the freezing 
point. The Centigrade scale, in which the space between 
the fixed points is divided into 100 equal parts, called 
degrees. The of this scale is at the freezing point. 
Reaumur's scale, in which the same space is divided into 
80 equal parts, called degrees. The of this scale also is 
at the freezing point. 

If we denote the number of degrees on the Fahrenheit, 
Centigrade, and Reaumur scales, by F, C, and R respect- 
ively, the following formula will enable us to pass from 
any one of these scales to any other : 

^(i^° - 32°) = iC° = i7?° 
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The scale most in use in this country is Fahrenheit's. 
The other two are used in Europe, particularly the Centi- 
grade scale. 

Velocity of a Liquid through a small Orifice, 

164. Let ABD be a vessel, having a small orifice at its 
bottom, and filled with a liquid. 

Denote the cross section of the orifice, by a, and its 
depth below the upper surface, by lu Let J9 be an infi- 
nitely small layer of the liquid at the orifice, and 
denote its height, by li\ This layer is (Art. 146) 
urged downward by a force equal to the weight of 
a column of the liquid whose base is the orifice, 
-< — and whose height is li ; denoting this pressure, by ^^ *'^ 
;?, and the weight of a unit of volume of the 

liquid, by ^o, we have, 

p = wall. 

fjn^ Were the element pressed downward by its own weight 
alone, the pressure being denoted by ;p', we should have. 

Dividing the former by the latter, we have, 

that is, the pressures are as the heights h and h'. 

Let us suppose, the element falls through the height, A', 
first under the action of the force, p, and then under the 
action of the force, j!?'. Denoting the velocities generated, 
by V and v\ we have, (Art. 104), 

V = \/2ph'> and, v' = V2plP J 
whence, by reduction, 

V : v' :: Vp : V^, .*. v = v'V T7. 
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But, when the element falls under the action of vi\ov its 
own weight, we have, 

v' = V2p'. 

Substituting this volume, v', and replacing — „ by its value, 

T7, we have, after reduction, 
h 



Hence, a liquid issues from an orifice in the bottom of a 
vessel, with a velocity equal to that acquired by a body in 
falling through a height equal to the distance of the orifice 
below the free surface. 

We have seen that the pressure due to the weight of a 
fluid on any point of the surface of a vessel, is normal to 
the surface, and is proportional to the depth of the point 
below the free surface. Hence, if an orifice be made at 
any point, the liquid will flow out in a jet, normal to the 
surface at that point, and with a velocity due to the dis- 
tance of the orifice from the free surface of the fluid. 

If the orifice is on a vertical side of a vessel, the initial 
direction of the jet will be horizontal ; if it be at a point 
where the tangent plane is oblique 
to the horizon, the initial direc- 
tion of the jet will be oblique ; if 
the opening is on the upper side 
of a portion of a vessel where the ^^^' ^^ 

tangent is horizontal, the jet will be directed upward, and 
will rise to a height due to the velocity; that is, to the 
height of the upper surface of the fluid. 

Modification due to Extraneous Pressure. 

165. If the upper surface of the liquid, in any of the 

preceding cases, be pressed by a force, as when it is urged 

10* 
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downward by a piston, we may denote the height of a col- 
umn of the fluid whose weight is equal to the extraneous 
pressure, by W. The velocity of efflux will then be given 
by the equation, 

The pressure of the atmosphere acts equally on the 
upper surface and the opening ; hence, in ordinary cases, 
it may be neglected ; but were the liquid to flow into a 
vacuum, or into rarefied air, the pressure must be taken 
into account, and this may be done by means of the for- 
mula just given. 

Should the flow take place into condensed air, or into 
any medium which opposes a greater resistance than the 
atmospheric pressure, the extraneous pressure would act 
upward, li' would be negative, and the preceding formula 
would become, 



"> 
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ipouting of Liquids on a Horizontal Plane. 

166. Let KL be a vessel filled with water, D an orifice 
in its vertical side, and DE the path of the spouting fluid. 
We may regard each drop as a projectile 
shot forth horizontally, and then acted 
on by gravity. Its path is, therefore, a 
parabola, and the circumstances of its 
motion are made known by equations 
(89) and (94). 

Denote DK, by //, and DL, by h. We Kg. m, 

have, from equation (94), by making y equal to h', and 
x = KE, 

9 
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But we have found v = y2gh ; hence, by substitution, 

KB = VM'. 

If we describe a semicircle on KL, and through D draw 
an ordinate, DH, we have, from a property of the circle, 

Dff= VDK . DL = Vhh'. 
Hence we have, by substitution, ^ 

Since there are two points on KL at which the ordinates 
are equal, there must be two orifices through which the 
fluid will spout to the same distance on the horizontal 
plane ; one of these is as far above the centre, 0, as the 
other is below it. 

If the orifice be at 0, midway between K and L, the 

ordinate, OSy will be greatest possible, and the range, ICB'y 

will be a maximum. The range in this case will be equal 

to the diameter of the circle, LHK, or to the distance from -^ 

the surface of the water in the vessel to the horizontal 

plane. ^ 

. . . . \ 

If a semi-parabola, LE', be described, having its axis ver- \ 

tical, its vertex at L, and focus at K, then may every point, i 

P, within the curve, be reached by two separate jets issuing j 

from the side of the vessel; every point on the curve can ' 

be reached by one, and only one ; points lying without the 

curve cannot be reached by any jet whatever. 

If the jet is directed obliquely upward by a short pipe, 
Ay (Fig. 138), the path described by each particle will still 
be the arc of a parabola, ABC. Since each particle of the 
liquid may be regarded as a body projected obliquely up- 
ward, the nature of the path and the circumstances of the 
motion will be given by equation (89). 

In like manner, the same equation will make known the^ 
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nature of the path and the circumstances of motion, when 
the jet is directed obliquely downward by a short tube. 

Coefficients of Bffluz and Velocity. 

167. When a vessel empties itself by a small orifice at the 
bottom, it is observed that the particles of fluid near the top 
descend in vertical lines ; when they approach the bottom 
they incline toward the orifice, the converging lines of par- 
ticles tending to cross each other as they emerge from the 
vessel. The result is, the stream grows narrower, after 
leaving the vessel, until it reaches a point at a distance 

[ _ from the vessel equal to about the radius of the orifice, 
when the contraction becomes a minimum, and below that 
point the vein again spreads out. This phenomenon is 
called, contraction of the vein. The cross section at the 
most contracted part is not far from -^^ of the area of the 
orifice, when the vessel is very thin. If we denote the area 

" of the orifice, by a, and the area of the least cross section 
of the vein, by a', we have, 

'^ a' = ha, 

in which ^ is a number to be determined by experiment. 

This number is called the coefficient of contraction. 
-^ To find the quantity of water discharged through an 
>->. orifice at the bottom of the containing vessel, in one 

second, we multiply the smallest section of the vein by the 

velocity. Denoting the quantity discharged in one second, 

^y Q'} we have, 

Q' = ha a/2^. 

This formula is only true on the supposition that the 
actual velocity is the same as the theoretical velocity, which 
is not the case, as has been shown by experiment. The 
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theoretical velocity is equal to "^"Igh, and if we denote the 
actual velocity, by v', we have, 



in which I is to be determined by experiment ; this value 
of I is slightly less than 1, and is called the coefficient cf 
velocity. In order to get the actual discharge, we must re- 
place ^2gh by l^/^gh, in the preceding equation. Doing 
so, and denoting the actual discharge per second, by Q, we 
have, 

Q = kla ^/%gh. 

The product, Tcl^ is called the coefficient of effiux. It has 
been shown by experiment, that this coefficient for orifices 
in thin plates, is not quite constant. It decreases slightly, 
as the area of the orifice and the velocity are increased ; 
and it is further found to be greater for circular orifices 
than for those of any other shape. 

If we denote the coefficient of efflux, by m, we have. 



Q = ma w%gh. 

In this equation, h is called liead of water. Hence, we 
may define the liead of water to be the distance from the 
orifice to the plane of the upper surface of the fluid. 

The mean value of m corresponding to orifices of from 
1^ to 6 inches in diameter, with from 4 to 20 feet head of 
water, has been found to be about .615. If we take Ic = .64, 
we have, 

^ " y{; - .640 ~ "^^• 

That is, the actual velocity is only -^ of the theoretical 
velocity. This diminution is due to friction, viscosity, &c. 
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Sffluz: through Short Tubes. 

168. It is found that the discharge from a given orifice 
increases, when the thickness of the plate through which 
the flow takes place increases ; also, when a short tube is 
introduced. 

When a tube, AB, is employed not more than four times 
as long as the diameter of the orifice, the value of wi be- 
comes, on an average, equal to .813 ; that 
is, the discharge per second is 1.325 times 
as great, when the tube is used, as without 
it. In using the cylindrical tube, the con- 
traction takes place at the outlet of the 
vessel, and not at the outlet of the tube. 

Compound mouth-pieces are sometimes 
formed of two conic frustums, as shown 
in the figure, having the form of the vein. 
It has been shown by Etelwein", that the 
most effective tubes of this form should Fig. i4i. 

have the diameter, CD, equal to .833 of AB. The angle 
made by the sides, CF and DB, should be about 5°, and 
the length of this portion should be three times that of the 
other. 

Examples. 

1. With what theoretical velocity will water issue from a small 
orifice 16 iV feet below the surface of the fluid ? Ans. 32i ft. 

2. If the area of the orifice, in the last example, is -h of a square 
foot, and the coefficient of efflux .615, how many cubic feet of water 
will be discharged per minute? Am, 118.695 ft. 

3. A vessel, constantly filled with water, is 4 feet high, with a 
ci'oss section of one square foot ; an orifice in the bottom has an ai'ea 
of one square inch. In what time will three-fourths of the water be 
drawn off, the coeflflcient of cfllux being .6 ? 

Ans, } minute, nearly. 

4. A vessel is kept constantly full of water. How many cubic feet 
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will be discharged per minute from an orifice 9 feet below the upper 
surface, having an area of one square inch, the coefficient of efflux 
being .6 V Ans. 6 cubic feet, about. 

5. In the last example, what will be the discharge per minute, if 
we suppose each square foot df the upper surface to be pressed by a 
force of 645 lbs. ? Ans. 8} cubic feet, about. 

6. The head of water is 16 feet, and the orifice is t^^ of a square 
foot What quantity of water will be discharged per second, when 
the orifice is through a thm plate? 

SOLUTION. 

In tliis case, we have, 

Q = .615 X .01 \/2 X o2i X 16 = .197 cubic feet 
When a short cylindrical tube is used, we have, 

Q == .197 X 1.325 = .261 cubic feet 



Capillary Phenomena. 



6^- 



169. When a liquid is in equilibrium, under the action 'l'^ ~ 
of its own weight, it has been shown that its upper surface [T^ 
is level. It is observed, however, in the neighborhood of 
solid bodies, such as the walls of a vessel, that the surface 
is sometimes elevated, and sometimes depressed, according 
to the nature of the liquid and solid in contact. These 
elevations and depressions result from the action of mo- 
lecular forces, exerted between the particles of the liquid 
and solid in contact; from the fact that they are more 
^.pparent in small tubes, of the diameter of a hair, they 
have been called capillary phe7iomena, and the forces giv- 
ing rise to them, capillary forces. 

The following are some of the observed effects of capil- 
lary action : When a solid is plunged into a liquid capable 
of moistening it, as when glass is plunged into water, the 
surface of the liquid is heaped up about the solid, taking 
a concave form, as shown in Fig. 142. 

When a solid is plunged into a liquid not capable of 
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moistening it, as when glass is plunged into mercury, the 
surface of the liquid is depressed about the 
solid, taking a convex form, as shown in 
Fig. 143. 

The surface of the liquid in the neighbor- Pig. 142. 
hood of the surfaces of the containing ves- 
sel takes the concave or convex form ac- 
cording as the material of the vessel is 
capable of being moistened, or not, by the 
liquid. 

These phenomena become more apparent 
when we plunge a tube into a liquid ; according as the tube 
is, or is not, capable of being moistened by the liquid, the 
liquid will rise in the tube, or be depressed in it When 
the liquid rises in the tube, its upper surface takes a con- 
cave shape ; when it is depressed, it takes a convex form. 
The elevations, or depressions, increase as the diameter of 
the tube diminishes. 

Slevation and Depression between Plates. 

170. If two plates of any substance be placed parallel to 
each other, it is found that the laws of ascent and descent 
of the liquid into which they are plunged, are the same as 
for tubes. For example : if two plates of glass parallel to 
each other, and pretty close together, are plunged into 
water, it is found that the water will rise between them to 
a height, inversely proportional to their distance apart; 
and further, that this height is equal to about one-half 
the height to which water would rise in a glass tube whose 
internal diameter is equal to the distance between the 
plates. 

If the same plates be plunged into mercury, there will be 
a depression according to a corresponding law. 
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If two plates of glass, AB and AC, inclined to each 
other, as shown in Fig. 144, be plunged into a liquid that 
will moisten them, the liquid will rise 
between them. It will rise higher near 
the junction, the surface taking a 
curved form, such that any section 
made by a plane through A, will be ^**' ^^ 

an equilateral hyperbola. 

If the line of junction of the two plates is horizontal, a 
small quantity of a liquid that will moisten ^ ^-^c ^ 
them, assumes the shape shown at A ; if it do 
not moisten them, it takes the form shown "*=^3. 
at B. ^- 1^ 

Attraction and Repulsion of Floating Bodies, 

171. If two small balls of wood, both of which can be 
moistened by water, or two small balls of wax, that cannot 
be moistened, be placed in a vessel of water, and brought 
so near each other that the surfaces of capillary elevation, 
or depression interfere, the balls will attract each other 
and come together. If one ball of wood and one of wax 
be brought so near that the surfaces of capillary elevation 
and depression interfere, the bodies will repel each other, 
and separate. If two needles be carefully oiled and laid 
on the surface of water, they will repel the water from 
their neighborhood, and float. If, whilst floating, they 
are brought sufficiently near to each other to permit the 
surfaces of capillary depression to interfere, the needles 
will immediately rush together. The reason of the needles 
floating is, that they repel the water, heaping it up on each 
side, thus forming a cavity in the surface; the needle is 
buoyed up by a force equal to the weight of the displaced 
fluid, and, when this exceeds the weight of the needle, it 
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floats. On this principle certain insects move freely over 
a sheet of water; their feet are lubricated with an oily sub- 
stance which repels the water, producing a hollow around 
each foot, and gives rise to a buoyant etfort greater than 
the weight. of the insect. 

The principle of mutual attraction between bodies, both 
of which repel water, or both of which attract it, accounts 
for the fact that small floating bodies have a tendency to 
collect in groups about the borders of the containing ves- 
sel. When the material of which the vessel is made, exer- 
cises a different capillary action from that of the floating 
particles, they will aggregate themselves at a distance from 
the surface of the vessel. 

Applications of the Principles of Capillarity. 

172. It is a consequence of capillary action that water 
rises to fill the pores of a sponge, or lump of sugar^ The 
same principle causes oil to rise in the wick of a lamp, 
which is but a bundle of fibres very nearly in contaet, 
leaving capillary interstices between them. 

The siphon filter is the same, in principle, as the wick of 
a lamp. It consists of a bundle of fibres like a lamp-wick, 
one end of which dips into the liquid to be filtered, whilst 
the other hangs over the edge of the vessel. The liquid 
ascends the fibrous mass by capillary attraction, and con- 
tinues to advance till it reaches the overhanging end, when, 
if this is lower than the upper surface of the •liquid, it 
will fall by drops from the end of the wick, the impurities 
being left behind. 

The principle of capillary attraction is used for splitting 
rocks and raising weights. To employ this principle in 
cleaving mill-stones, as is done in France, the stone is first 
dressed to the form of a cylinder of the required diameter. 
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Grooves are then cut aronnd it where the divisions are to 
take place, and into these grooves thoroughly dried wedges 
of willow-wood are driven. On being exposed to the 
action of moisture, the cells of the wood absorb water, 
expand, and finally split the rock. 

To raise a weight, a thoroughly dry cord is fastened to 
the weight, and then stretched to a point above. If the 
cord be moistened, the fibres absorb moisture, expand 
laterally, the rope is diminished in length, and the weight 
raised. 

The principle of capillary action is also employed in 
metallurgy, in purifying metals, by cupellation. 

Endosmose and Exosmose. 

173. The names ejidosmose and exosmose have been 
given to currents, flowing in contrary directions between 
two liquids, when separated by a porous partition, either 
organic or inorganic. The discovery of th tJ^henomen a is 
due to M. DuTROCHET, who called the flowing in, endos- 
mose, and the flowing out, exosmose. The existence of 
the currents was established by an instrument, to which 
he gave the name endosmoineter. This instrument con- 
sists of a tube of glass, at one end of which is attached a 
membranous sack, secured by a ligature. If the sack be 
filled with gum water, a solution of sugar, albumen, or 
almost any solution denser than water, and then plunged 
into water, it is observed, after a time, that the fluid rises 
in the stem, and is depressed in the vessel, showing that 
water has entered the sack by passing through the pores. 
By applying suitable tests, it is also found that a portion 
of the liquid in the sack has passed through the pores 
into the vessel. 

Two currents are thus established. If the operation be 
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reversed, and the bladder and tube be filled with pure 
water, the liquid in the vessel will rise, whilst that in the 
tube falls. The phenomena of endosmose and exosmose 
are extremely various, and serve to explain a great variety 
of interesting facts in animal and vegetable physiology. 
The cause of the currents, is the action of molecular forces 
between the particles of the bodies employed. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

MECHANICS OF GASES AND VAPORS. 

Oases and Vapon. 

174. Gases and vapors are distinguished from other 
Quids, by their great compressibility, and correspondingly 
great elasticity. These fluids continually tend to occupy 
& greater space ; this expansion goes on till counteracted 
by some extraneous force, as that of gravity, or the resist- 
ance offered by a containing vessel. 

The force of expansion, common to gases and vapors, is 
called their tensioriy or elastic force. We shall take for the 
unit of this force, at any point, the pressure that would 
be exerted on a square inch, were the pressure the same at 
every point of the square inch as at the point in question. 
If we denote this unit, by p, the area pressed, by a, and the 
entire pressure, by jP, we have, 

P = ap (121) 

Most of the principles demonstrated for liquids hold 
good for gases and vapors, but there are certain properties 
arising from elasticity that are peculiar to aeriform fluids, 
some of which it is now proposed to investigate. 

Atmospheric Air. 

175. The gaseous fluid that envelops our globe, and 
extends on all sides to a distance of many miles, is called 
the atmosphere. It consists principally of nitrogen and 
>xygen, together with small but variable portions of watery 
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vapor and carbonic acid, all in a state of mixture. On 
an average, it is found that 1000 parts by volume of 
atmospheric air, taken near the surface of the earth, con- 
sist of about, 

788 parts of nitrogen, 

197 parts of oxygen, 
14 parts of watery vapor, 
1 part of carbonic acid. 
The atmosphere may be taken as a type of gases, for it 
is found that the laws regulating density, expansibility, 
and elasticity, are the same for all gases and vapors, so 
long as they maintain a purely gaseous form. It is found, 
however, in the case of vapors, and of those gases which 
have been reduced to a liquid form, that the law changes 
just before actual liquefaction. 

This change appears somewhat analogous to that 
observed when water passes from the liquid to the solid 
form. Although water does not actually freeze till 
j-ednced to a temperature of 32° Fah., it is found that 
it reaches its maximum density at about 39°, at which 
temperature the particles seem to commence arranging 
themselves according to new laws, preparatory to taking 
the solid form. 

Atmospheric Pressure. ^ 

176. If a tube, 35 or 36 inches long, open at j 
one end an.d closed at the other, be filled with 
pure mercury, and inverted in a basin of the same, 
the mercury will fall in the tube until the vertical 
distance from the surface of the mercury in. the 
tube to that in the basin is about 30 inches. This 
column of mercury is sustained by the pressure of 
the atmosphere exerted on the surface of the mer- 
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cury in the basin, and transmitted through the fluid, accord- 
ing to the general law of transimssion of pressures. The 
column of mercury sustained by the elasticity of the 
atmosphere is called the barometric column, because it is 
generally measured by an instrument called a barometer. 
In fact, the instrument just described, when provided 
with a suitable scale for measuring the height of the 
column, is a complete barometer. The height of the baro- 
metric column fluctuates somewhat, even at the same 
place, on account of changes of temperature, and other 
causes yet to be considered. 

Observation has shown, that the average height of the 
barometric column at the" level of the sea, is a trifle less 
than 30 inches. 

The weight of a column of mercury 30 inches high, 
having a cross section of one inch, is nearly 15 pounds. 
Hence, the unit of atmospheric pressure is 15 pounds. 

This unit is called an atmosphere, and is often employed 
in estimating the pressure of elastic fluids, particularly 
steam. Hence, to say that the pressure of steam in a boiler 
is two atmospheres, is equivalent to saying, that there is a 
pressure of 30 pounds on each square inch of the interior 
of the boiler. In general, when we say that the tension of 
a gas or vapor is 7i atmospheres, we mean that each square 
inch is pressed by a force of 7i times 15 pounds. 

Mariotte's Law. 

177. When a given mass of gas or vapor is compressed 
so as to occupy a smaller space, its elastic force is increased ; 
if its volume is increased, its elastic force is diminished. 

The law of increase and diminution of elastic force, dis- 
covered by Mariotte, and bearing his name, may be 
enunciated as follows : 
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The elastic force of a given mass of gas, whose tem- 
perature remains the same, varies inversely as the volume 
it occupies. 

As long as the mass remains the same, its density varies 
inversely as its volume. Hence, 

The elastic force of a gas, whose temperattire remaitis ilie 
same, varies as its density ; and conversely, its density 
varies as its elastic force, 

Mauiotte's law may be verified for atmospheric air, by 
an instrument called Mariotte's Tube. This is a tube, 
A BCD, of uniform bore, bent so that its two 
branches are parallel to each other. The shorter 
branch, AB, is closed at its upper extremity, 
whilst the longer one is open. Between the two 
branches, and attached to the frame, is a scale of 
equal parts. 

To use the instrument, place it in a vertical 
position, and pour mercury into the tube, until 
it just cuts off communication between the two 
branches. The mercury will then stand at the 
same level, BC, in both branches, and the tension *^* ^*^* 
of the air in AB, will be exactly equal to that of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. If an additional quantity of mercury 
be poured into the longer branch, the air in the shorter 
branch will be compressed, and the mercury will rise in 
both branches, but higher in the longer, than in the 
shorter one. Suppose the mercury to have risen in the 
shorter branch, to K, and in the longer one, to P. There 
will be an equilibrium in the mercury Ipng below the 
horizontal plane, KK ; there will also be an equilibrium 
between the tension of the air in AK, and the forces which 
give rise to that tension. These forces are, the pressure of 
the external atmosphere, transmitted through the mercury. 
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and the weight of a column of mercury whose base is the 
cross section of the tube, and whose altitude is PK. If we 
denote the height of the column of mercury sustained by 
the pressure of the external atmosphere, by ^, the tension 
of the air in AK^ will be measured by the weight of a 
column of mercury, whose base is the cross section of the 
tube, and whose height is li + PK. Since the weight is 
proportional to the height, the tension of the confined air 
is proportional to A + PK. 

Now, whatever may be the value of PK, it is found that, 

AK : AB :: h : h + PK; 
whence, 

AB.h 

^^TTPit' 

m 

U PK= hy we have, AK= \AB ; ifPK= 27*, we have, 
AKz=^AB ; if PK = nhy n being any positive number, 

AB 



U 



entire or fractional, we have, AK= 



n + 1' 



This formula, 



nA 
B 



deduced from Mariotte's law, was verified by Duloxg and 
Abago for all values of 7i, up to w = 27. The law may 
also be verified when the pressure is less than an atmos- 
phere, by the following apparatus : AK is a tube of uni- 
form bore, closed at its upper and open at its lower 
extremity; CD is a deep cistern of mercury. 
The tube, AK, is either graduated into equal 
parts, commencing at A, or has attached to it a 
scale of brass or ivory. 

To use the instrument, pour mercury into the cl44-lE 
tube till it is nearly full ; place the finger over the 
open end, invert it in the cistern, and depress it 
till the mercury stands at the same level without 
and within the tube, and suppose the surface of 

the mercury in this caee to be at B. Then will Y\g, 148. 

11 
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the tension of the air in AB, be equal to that of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. If the tube be raised vertically, the air 
in^^ will expand, its tension will diminish, and the mer- 
cury will fall in the tube, to maintain the equilibrium. 
Suppose the level of the mercury in the tube, to have 
reached IT. In this position of the instrument the tension 
of the air in AIT, added to the weight of the column of mer- 
cury, KB, will be equal to the tension of the external air. 
Now, it is found, whatever may be the value of JO> that 

AK : AB :: 7i : 7i -EK; 
whence, 

T^_ AB . h 

If EK=^ ih, we have, AK^z 2AB; if EK=^h, we 
have, Air= SAB; in general, if Eir= — T^^h we have, 

AK= AB{n + 1). 

This formula has been verified, for all values of w, up to 

It is a law of Physics that, when a gas is suddenly com- 
pressed, heat is evolved, and when a gas is suddenly 
expanded, heat is absorbed ; hence, in making the experi- 
ment, care must be taken that the temperature be kept 
uniform. 

More recent experiments have shown that Mariotte's law 
is not strictly true, especially for high tensions, yet its vari- 
ation is so small that the error committed in regarding it 
as true is not appreciable in any practical case. 

Gay Iiussac's Law. 

178. If the volume of any gas or vapor remain the same, 
and its temperature be increased, its tension is increased 
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also. If the pressure remain the same, the volume of the 
gas increases as the temperature is raised. The law of in- 
crease and diminution, as deduced by Gay Lussac, whose 
name it bears, may be enunciated as follows : 

In a given niass of gas, or vapor, if the volume remain 
the same, the teiision varies as the temperature j if the ten- 
sion remain the same, the volume varies as the temperature. 

According to Kegnault, if a given mass of air be heated 
from 32° Fahrenheit to 212°, the tension remaining con- 
stant, its volume will be increased by the .3665th part of 
its volume at 32°. Hence, the increase for each degree of 
temperature is the .00204th part of its volume at 32°. If 
we denote the volume at 32°, by v, and the volume at the 
temperature, t', by v', we have, 

v' = t'[l -f .00204(r - 32)] (122) 

Solving with reference to v, we have, 

v' 
^ ^ i + .00204(if' - 32) ^^^^^ 

Formula (123) enables us to compute the volume of a 
mass of air at 32°, when we know its volume at the temper- 
ature, t', the pressure remaining constant. 

To find the volume at the temperature, t", we have sim- 
ply to substitute t" for t' in (122). Denoting this volume 
by v", wje have, 

v" = v[l + .00204(if" - 32)]. 

Substituting for v its value, from (123), we get, 

___ 1 + .00204(r ^ 32) ^ 

"^ ~ "^ 1 + .00204(^' - 32) ^^^^^ 

This formula enables us to compute the volume of a 
mass of air, at a temperature, t", when we know its volume 
at the temperature, f; and, since the density varies in- 
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versely as the volume, we may also, by means of the same 
formula, find the density of any mass of air, at the temper- 
ature, jf", when we have given its density at the temper- 
ature, t\ 



Manometers. 

179. A manometer is an instrument for measuring the 
tension of gases and vapors, particularly of steam. Two 
principal varieties of manometers are used for measuring 
the tension of steam, the oj^eri^ and the closed manometer. 

The open Manometer. 

180. The open manometer consists of an open glass 
tube, ABy terminating near the bottom of a cistern, EF. 
The cistern is of wrought-iron, steam tight, 
and filled with mercury. Its dimensions 
are such, that the upper surface of the mer- 
cury will not be materially lowered, when a e 
portion of the mercury is forced up the tube. 
ED is a tube, by means of which, steam may 
be admitted from the boiler to the surface 
of the mercury in the cistern. This tube is 
sometimes filled with water, through which g 



lib 



B 



■2 



the pressure of the steam is transmitted to ^te- i^s. 
the mercury. 

To graduate the instrument. All communication with 
the boiler is cut off, by closing the stop-cock, E, and com- 
munication with the external air is made by opening the 
stop-cock, 2>. The point of the tube, AB, to which the 
mercury rises, is noted, and a distance is laid off, upward, 
from this point, equal to what the barometric column 
wants of 30 inches, and the point, ZT, thus determined, is 
marked 1. This point will be very near the surface of the 
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mercury in the cistern. From the point, //, distances of 
30, 60, 90, &c., inches are laid off upward, and the corre- 
sponding ix)ints numbered 2, 3, 4, &c. These divisions 
corresppnd to atmospheres, and may be subdivided into 
tenths and hundredths. 

To use the instrument, the stop-cock, Z), is closed, and 
communication made with the boiler, by opening the stop- 
cock, E. The height to which the mercury rises in the 
tube indicates the tension of the steam in the boiler, which 
may be read from the scale in terms of atmospheres and 
decimals of an atmosphere. If the pressure in pounds is 
wished, it may at once be found by multiplying the read- 
ing of the instrument by 15. 

The principal objection to this kind of manometer is its 
want of portability, and the great length of tube required, 
when high tensions are to be measured. 

The closed Manometer. 

181. The general construction of the closed manometer 
is the same as that of the open manometer, except that 
the tube, A By is closed at the top. The air confined in 
the tube, is compressed in the same way as in Mariotte's 
tube. 

To graduate this instrument. We determine the divi- 
sion, H, as before. The remaining divisions are found by 
applying Mariotte's law. 

Denote the distance in inches, from H to the top of the 
tube, by /; the pressure on the mercury, in atmospheres, 
by w, and the distance in inches, from H to the upper 
surface of the mercury in the tube, by x. 

The tension of the air in the tube is equal to that on 
the mercury in the cistern, diminished by the weight of a 
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column of mercury whose altitude is x. Hence, in atmos- 
pheres, it is 

X 

The bore of the tube being uniform, the volume of the 
compressed uir is proportional to its height. When the 
pressure is 1 atmosphere, the height is I; when the pres- 

sure is n — .t^ atmospheres, the height is l— x. Hence, 

from Mariotte's law, 

1 : 7i — ^ : : ? — a; : ?. 

Whence, by reduction, 

X* - (30n + Z)a: = - dOl{n — 1). 

Solving, with respect to x, we have. 



X = 



2 



t/-30%-l) + i?^)-. 



y j^ The upper sign of the radical is not used, as it would 
ry^ give a value for x, greater than I Taking the lower sign, 
and assuming Z = 30 in., we have, 



X = 16n + 15 - V - 900(^i - 1) + (15w + 15)'. 

Making n = 2, 3, 4, &c., in succession, we find for «, the 
values, 11.46 in., 17.58 in., 20.92 in., &c. These distances 
being set off from JI, upward, and marked 2, 3, 4, &C., 
indicate atmospheres. The intermediate spaces may be 
subdivided by the same formula. 

In making the graduation, we have supposed the tem- 
perature to remain the same. If, however, it does not 
remain the same, the reading of the instrument must be 
corrected by a table computed for the purpose. 

The instrument is used in the same manner as that 
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already described. Neither can be used for measuring 
tensions less than 1 atmosphere. 

The Siphon Gauge. 

181. The siphon gauge is used to measure tensions of 
gases and vapors, less than an atmosphere. It consists of 
a tube, ABCj bent so that its two branches are »|^ 
parallel. The branch, BCy is closed at the top, 
and filled with mercury, which is retained by the 
pressure of the atmosphere ; the branch, AB, is 
open at the top. If the air be rarefied in any 
manner, or, if the mouth of the tube be exposed 



f 



to the action of a gas whose tension is suflSciently ^s- ^^ 
small, the mercury will no longer be supported in BC, but 
will fall in it and rise in BA. The distance between the 
surfaces of the mercury in the two branches, given by a 
scale between them, indicates the tension of the gas. If 
this distance is expressed in inches, the tension can be 
found, in atmospheres, by dividing by 30, or, in pounds, by 
dividing by 2. 

The Divmg-BeU. 

183. The diving-bell is a bell-shaped vessel, open at the 
bottom, used for descending into the water. The bell is 
placed with its mouth horizontal, and let 
down by a rope, AB^ the whole apparatus 
being sunk by weights properly adjusted. 
The air contained in the bell is com- 
pressed by the pressure of the water, but 
its increased elasticity prevents the water "^^ ^^^ 
from rising to the top of the bell, which 
is provided with seats for the accommodation of those 
within the bell. The air, constantly contaminated by 
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breathing, is continually replaced by fresh air, pnmped in 
through a tube, FG. Were there no additional air intro- 
duced, the volume of the compressed air, at any depth, 
might be computed by Mariotte's law. The unit of the 
compressing force, in this case, is the weight of a column 
of water whose cross section is a square inch, and whose 
height is the distance from DO to the surface of the water. 

The Barometer. 

184. The barometer is an instrument for measuring the 
pressure of the atmosphere. It consists of a glass tube, 
hermetically sealed at one extremity, filled with mercury, 
and inverted in a basin of that fluid. The pressure of the 
air is indicated by the height of mercury it supports. 

A variety of forms of mercurial barometers have been 
devised, all involving the same mechanical principle. The 
most important of these are the sipho7i and the cistern 
iarmneters* 

The Siphon Barometer. 

185. The siphon barometer consists of a tube, CDE^ 
bent so that its two branches, CD and DE, are ^c 
parallel to each other. A scale is placed between -f IK 
them, and attached to the same frame with the 
tube. The longer branch, CD, is hermetically 
sealed at the top, and filled with mercury; the 
shorter one is open to the air. "When the instru- — *" 
ment is placed vertically, the mercury sinks in the 
longer branch and rises in the shorter one. The ^ 
distance between the surface of the mercury in Fi?. i32. 
the two branches indicates the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. 



i> 
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nia Oiatam Baromatar. 

I8S. The cistern barometer consists of a glass tube, filled 
and inverted in a cistern of mercury. The tnbe is sur- 
ronnded by a frame of metal, attached to the cistern. Two 
longitudinal openings, near the npper part of the frame, 
permit the upper surface of the mercury to be seen. A 
slide, moved up and down by a rack and pinion, may be 
brought exactly to the upper level of the mercury. The 
height of the column is then read from a scale, 
whose is at the surface of the mercury in the 
cistern. The scale is gradnated to inches and 
tenths, and the smaller divisions arc read by a 
vernier. 

The figure shows the parts of a complete 
cistern barometer; KK represents the framej 
SH, the cistern, of glass, at the upper part, 
that the mercury in the cistern may be seen 
through it J i, a thermometer, to sliow the tem- ; 
perature of the mercury; N, the sliding-ring 
bearing the vernier, and moved up and down by 
the screw, M. 

The cistern is shown on an enlarged scale in 
Fig. 154 ; A is the barometer tube, terminating 
in a smalt opening, to prevent sudden shocks 
when the instrument is moved from place to 
place; S, the frame of the cistern; B, the 
upper portion of the cistern, made of glass, 
that the mercury may be seen ; E, a piece of 
ivory, projecting from the upper surface of 
the cistern, whose point corresponds to the 
of the scale; CC, the lower part of the cistern, 
made of leather, or other flexible material, and 
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attached to the glass part ; D, a screw, working through 
the frame, and against the bottom of the bag, CC, by means 
of a plate, F. The screw, D, serves to bring the surface 
of the mercury to the point of ivory, F, and also to force 
the mercury to the top of the tube, when it is desired to 
transport the barometer from place to place. 

To use this barometer, it is suspended vertically, and 
the level of the mercury in the cistern brought to the point 
of ivory, B, by the screw, /?; a smart rap on the frame 
will detach the mercury from the glass, to which it tends to 
adhere. The ring, JV, is run up or down till its lower edge 
appears tangent to the surface of the mercury in the tube, 
and the altitude is read from the scale. The height of the 
attached thermometer should also be noted. 

The requirements of a good barometer are, sufficient 
width of tube, perfect purity of mercury, and a scale with 
an accurately graduated vernier. 

The bore of the tube should be as large as practicable, to 
diminish the eifect of capillary action. On account of the 
repulsion between the glass and mercury, the latter is de- 
pressed in the tube, and this depression increases as the 
diameter of the tube diminishes. 

In all cases, this depression should be allowed for, and 
the reading corrected by a table computed foi: the purpose. 

To secure purity of the mercury, it should be carefully 
distilled, and after the tube is filled, it should be boiled to 
drive off any bubbles of air that might adhere to the tube. 

Uses of the Barometmr. 

187. The primary object of the barometer is, to measure 
the pressure of the atmosphere. It is used by mariners as 
a weather-glass. It is also employed for determining the 
heiglits of points on the earth's surface, above the level of 
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the ocean. The principle on which it is employed for the 
latter purpose is, that the pressure of the atmosphere at 
any place depends on the weight of a column of air reach- 
ing from the place to the upper limit of the atmosphere. 
As we ascend above the level of the ocean, the weight of 
the column diminishes ; consequently, the pressure be- 
comes less, a fact that is shown by the mercury falling in 
the tube. 



«=^ 






Difference of Level, 

188. Let aB represent a vertical prism of air, whose 
cross section is one square inch. Denote the pressure at 
By by p, and at aa', by p'j denote the density of 
the air at B, by d, and at aa' by d', and suppose 
the temperature throughout the column to be 
32° Fah. 

Pass a horizontal plane, bb\ infinitely near to 
aa', and denote the weight of the air in ab, by w. 
Conceive the entire column to be divided by hor- Fig. 155. 
izontal planes into prisms, whose weights are each equal 
to w, and denote their heights, beginning at a, by 5, 5', s", 
&c. 

From Mariotte's law, we have, 

■?. — ^ ii— _2_ 

The air throughout each elementary prism may be 
regarded as homogeneous; the density of the air in 
ab is therefore equal to its weight, divided by its vol- 
ume into gravity (Art. 15). But its volume is equal to 
1 xlX5 = 5; hence, 

1 



d' = 



w 



— ^^ V 

(J d' 



\ 
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Substituting for -y,, its value in the preceding equation, 

we have, 5 = ^ X ^ (125) 

dg p ^ ^ 

From the formula for log. (1 +^), deduced in algebra, we 

w 
have, by substituting for y the fraction — , , the equation, 

W 

But -7 is infinitely small : hence, all the terms in the second 
P 

member, after the first, may be neglected, giving, 

w 
or, finally, — , = l{p' + w) — Ip', 

in which I denotes the Naperian logarithm. 

In this equation, jo' is the pressure on the prism, aJ; 
hence, p^ -\- w is the pressure on the next prism below, that 
is, on l/c, 

to 
If we substitute the value of — in equation (125), we 

have, for the height of ab, 

Substituting in succession for p', the values, p'-\- to, y 4- 2w, 
])' + 3io, &c., we find the heights of be, cd, &c., to the nth 
at the base, B, as follows: 

* = ^[Kp' + ^0) - lp'\ 
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'" = ^[^(^' + ^^^ ~ ^^' -^ ^^> ^' 



^' = ^[/(y 4- nw) - Z(i?' + (n - !)«;)]. 

Adding the equations member to member, and denoting 
the sum of the fii^st members, which will be equal to AB, 
by Zy we have, 

But nw is the weight of the air in aB; hence, we have, 
p' + nw =p, or, 

^ = 1-^4 (126) 

Denoting the modulus of the common system of loga- 
rithms by M, and designating common logarithms by the 
symbol log, we have, 

The pressures, j9 and jo', are measured by the heights of 
the columns of mercury which they will support; denoting 
these heights by H and ff', we have, 

p''^ff'' 
whence, by substitution, 

^=m'''^ ^'''^ 

We supposed the temperature, of both air and mercury, 
to be 32"*. To make the formula general, let T be the 
temperature of the mercury at By T' its temperature at ^, 
and denote the corresponding heights of the barometric 
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column, by h and h' j also, let t be the temperature of the 
air at B, and t' its temperature at a. 

The quantity y is the ratio of the density of the air at 

B, to the corresponding pressure, the temperature being 

32°. According to Mariotte's law, this ratio remains 

constant, whatever may be the altitude of B above the 

level of the ocean. 

If we denote the latitude of the place, by ?, we have, 

(Art. 117), 

g=zG{l -h .005133sin»0. 

It has been shown, by -experiment, that, a column of 
mercury when heated, increases in length at the rate 
of -j^V^^oth of its length at 32°, for each degree. Hence, 

7. tt(^ . ^-32\ ^9990 + ^-32 
*=^^V^ ^' -9990-; =^ 9990 ' 

h=II\l + -9-990-;=^ 9990 • 

Dividing the second equation by the first, member by 
member, we have, 

_A_^ 9990 +7^-32 
A'"~ J2^'"9990H-r-32* 

Dividing both terms of the coefficient of -jp by the de- 
nominator, and neglecting T — 32, in comparison with 
9990, we have, 

Whence, by reduction, 

H^_h^ 1 
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The quantity % denotes, not only the height, but also the 
volume of the column of air, a/?, at 32*^. When the tem- 
perature is changed from 32°, the pressures remaining, the 
same, this volume will vary, according to the law of Gay 

LUSSAC. 

If we suppose the temperature of the entire column to 
be a mean between the temperatures at B and a, which we 
may do without sensible error, the height of the column 
will become, equation (122), 

zVl + .00204 i^-Ar- - 3^)] =«[1 4- .00102 (^ + ^' - 64)]. 

• • 
Hence, to adapt equation (127) to the conditions pro- 
posed, we must multiply the value of z by the factor, 

1 + .00102(^ + ^' - 64). 

TT 

Substituting in equation (127), for -jy, and ^, the values 

given above, and multiplying the resulting value of z^ by 
the factor 1 + .00102(^ + ^' — 64), we have, 

_ p 1 4- .00102(^ ^-f - 64) h 



Jfd' G{1 + .005133sin'0 ® h'[l + .0001(7'- T')] 

(128) 

The factor ^ttt^ is constant, and may be determined as 
MdG "^ 

follows : Select two points, one considerably higher than 
the other, and determine, by trigonometrical measurement, 
their difference of level. At the lower pointy take the 
reading of the barometer, of its attached thermometer, and 
of a detached thermometer exposed to the air. Make sim- 
ilar observations at the upper station. These observations, 
together with the latitude of the place, will give all the 
quantities: entering equation (1^), except tile ilictor in 
question. Hence^ this factor may be deduced. It is found 
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to be 60345.51 ft. Hence, we have, finally, the barometric 

formula, 

z = 60345.51 ft X 

1 + .00102 (^ 4- /' - 64) j^ h 



ff (1 + .005133sinV) ^ li\\ + .0001(r - T)\ . . (129) 

To use this formula for determining the difference of level 
between two stations, observe, simultaneously, if possible, 
the heights of the barometer, and of the attached, and de- 
tached thermometers, at the two stations. Substitute 
these results for the corresponding quantities in the for- 
mula; also substitute for I the latitude of the place, and 
the resulting value of z will be the difference of level 
required. 

If the observations cannot be made simultaneously at 
the two stations, make a set of observations at the lower 
station ; after a certain interval, make a set at the upper 
station ; then, after an equal interval, make another set at 
the lower station. Take a mean of the results of obser- 
vation at the lower station, as a single set, and proceed as 
before. 

For the more convenient application of the formula, 
tables have been computed, by which the arithmetical 
operations are much facilitated. 

Steam. 

189. If water be exposed to the atmosphere, at ordinary 
temperatures, a portion is converted into vapor, mi^es with 
the atmosphere, and constitutes one of the elements of the 
aerial ocean. The tension of watery vapor thus formed, is 
very slight, and the atmosphere soon ceases to absorb any 
more. If the temperature of the water be raised, an addi- 
tional amount of vapor is evolved, and of greater tension. 
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When the temperature is raised to a point at which the ten- 
sion of the vapor is equal to that of the atmosphere, ebulli- 
tion commences, and vaporization goes on with great 
rapidity. If heat be added beyond the point of ebullition, 
neither the water, nor the vapor will increase in tempera- 
ture till all the water is converted into steam. When 
the barometer stands at 30 inches, the boiling-point of pure 
water is 212° Fah. We shall suppose, in what follows, that 
the barometer stands at 30 inches. After the temperature 
of the water is raised to 212°, the additional heat that is 
added becomes latent in the vapor evolved. 

If heat be applied uniformly, it is found by experiment 
that it takes 5^ times as much to convert all the water into 
steam as to raise it from 32° to 212°. Hence, the entire 
amount of heat that becomes latent is 5^ X (212° — 32°) = 
990°. That the heat applied becomes latent, may be shown 
as follows : 

Let a cubic inch of water be converted into steam at 
212°, in a close vessel. Now, if 5i^ cubic inches of water 
at 32° be injected into the vessel, the steam will all be con- 
verted into water, and the 6^ cubic inches of water will be 
found to have a temperature of 212°. The heat that was 
latent, becomes sensible again. 

When water is converted into steam under any other 
pressure, the boiling-point is changed, but the entire 
amount of heat required for converting the water into 
steam is unchanged. 

If evaporation takes place under such a pressure, that 
the boiling-point is but 150°, the amount of heat that be- 
comes latent is 1052°, so that the latent heat of the steam, 
plus its sensible heat, is 1202°. If the pressure under 
which vaporization takes place is such as to raise the boil- 
ing-point to 500°, the amount of heat that becomes latent 
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is 702% the sum 702° + 500° being equal to 1202% as }» 
fore. Hence, we conclude that the same amoufii offudit 
required to convert a given amount of water into steam, ii9 
matlcr what may he tlie pressure under which evaporation 
takes place. 

When water is converted into steam under a pressure of 
one atmosphere, each cubic inch produces about 1700 cubic 
inches of steam, of the temperature of 212°; or, since ft 
cubic foot contains 1728 cubic inches, we may say, in 
round numbers, that a cubic i^ich of water gives aeuUc 
foot of steam. 

If water be converted into steam under greater or less 
pressure tlian an atmosphere, the density is increased or 
diminished, and, consequently, the volume is diminished, 
or increased. The temperature being also increased or 
diminished, the increase of density, or decrease of volume 
will not be exactly proportional to the increase of pressure; 
but, for purposes of approximation, we may consider the 
densities as directly, and the volumes as inversely propo^ 
tional to the pressures under which the steam is generated. 
On this hypothesis, if a cubic inch of water be evaporated 
under a pressure of half an atmosphere, it will afford two 
cubic feet of steam ; if generated under a pressure of two 
atmospheres, it will only afford half a cubic foot of steam. 

Work of Steam. 

190. When water is converted into steam, a certain 
amount of work is generated, and, from what has been 
shown, this work is very nearly the same, whatever may be 
the temperature at which the water is evaporated. 

Suppose a cylinder, whose cross section is one square 
inch, to contain a cubic inch of water, above which is an 
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air-tight piston, that may he loaded with weights at 
pleasure. In the first place, if the piston is pressed down 
by a weight of 15 pounds, and the inch of water converted 
into steam, the weight will be raised to the height of 
1728 inches, or 144 feet. Hence, the quantity of work is 
144 X 15, or, 2160 units. Again, if the piston be loaded 
with a weight of 30 pounds, the conversion of water into 
steam will give but 864 cubic inches, and the weight 
will be raised through 72 feet. In this case, the quan- 
tity of work will be 72 X 30, or, 2160 units, as before. 
We conclude, therefore, that the quantity of work is the 
same, or nearly so, whatever may be the pressure under 
"which steam is generated. We also conclude, that the 
quantity of work is nearly proportional to the amount of 
fuel consumed. 

Besides the quantity of work developed by simply con- 
verting water into steam, a further quantity of work is 
dcA^oped by allowing the steam to expand after entering 
the cylinder. This principle is used in steam-engines 
working expansively. 

To find the quantity of work developed by steam acting 
expansively : Let A D represent a cylinder, closed at J, and 
having an air-tight piston, B, Suppose the steam 
to enter at the bottom of the cylinder, and to push 
the piston upward to C, and then suppose the ■ 
opening at which the steam enters, to be closed : 
if the piston is not too heavily loaded, the steam 
will continue to expand, and the piston will be '^ 
raiseil to same position, B. The expansive force "* 
of the steam will obey Mariotte's law, and the quantity 
of work due to expansion may be computed by the formula 
in the next article. 
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Work due to the Expansion of a Gas or Vapor. 

191. Let the gas, or vapor, be confined in a cylinder 
closed at its lower end, and having a piston working air- 
tight. When the gas occupies a por- 
tion of the cylinder whose height is A, 
denote the pressure on each square 
inch of the piston, by jp; when the 
gas expands, so that the altitude of the 
column becomes x, denote the pressure 
on a square inch, by ^. AC 

Since the volumes of the gas, under ^^* ^^^' 

these suppositions, are proportional to their altitudes we 
shall have, from Mariotte's law, 

p : y : : X : h; 
whence, 

xy = ph. 

If p and h are constant, and x and y vary, the above 
equation will be that of an equilateral hyperbola referred 
to its asymptotes. 

Draw A perpendicular to AM^ and on these lines, as 
asymptotes, construct the curve, NLH^ from the equation, 
xy — plh. Make AG ^Ji^ and draw GH parallel to A C; 
it will represent the pressure, p. Make AM = Xj and draw 
MN parallel to A 0; it will represent the pressure, y. In 
like manner, the pressure at any heiorht of the piston may 
be constructed. 

Let KL be drawn infinitely near to GHy and parallel 
with it. The elementary area, GKLH, will not differ sen- 
sibly from a rectangle whose base is p, and altitude is GK. 
Hence, its area may be taken as the measure of the work 
whilst the piston is rising through the infinitely small 
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space, GK. In like manner, the area of any infinitely 
small element, bounded by lines parallel to A C, may be 
taken to represent the work whilst the piston is rising 
through the height of the element If we take the sum 
of all the elements between G^//and MN, this sum, or\he 
area, GMNH, will represent the work of the force of 
expansion whilst the piston is rising from G to M. But 
the area included between an equilateral hyperbola and >-i^ 
one of its asymptotes, limited by lines parallel to the other 
asymptote, is equal to the product of the co-ordinates of 
any point, multiplied by the Naperian logarithm of the ^ C 
quotient obtained by dividing one of the limiting ordinates 
by the other ; or, in this particular case, it is equal to 

pli X M - )• Hence, if we designate the quantity of work 

performed by the expansive force whilst the piston is mov- 
ing over GMf by q, we sfiall have, 

« 

q = ph X /(I). 

This is the work exerted on each square inch of the piston ; 
if we denote the area of the piston, by A, and the total 
quantity of work, by Q, we shall have, 

Q = Aph X l(^\ = Aph X l(j\ (130) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC MACHINES. 

Definitions. 

192. Hydraulic machines are machines for raising 
and distributing water, as pumpSy siphons, hydraulic rams, 
£c. The name is also applied to machines in which water 
power is the motor, or in which water is employed to 
transmit pressures, as water-wheels, hydraulic presses, ike. 

Pneumatic machines are machines to rarefy and con- 
dense air, or to impart motion to air, as air-pumps, venti- 
lating -bloivers, Sc, The name is also applied to those 
machines in which the living force of air is the motive 
power, such as windmills, &c. 

Water Pnmps. 

193. A wafer pump is a machine for raising water from 
a lower to a higher level, by the aid of atmospheric pressure. 
Three separate principles are employed in pumps: the 
sucking, the lifting, and the forcing principle. Pumps 
are named according to the principle employed. 

Sucking and Lifting Pump. 

194. This pump consists of a barrel, A, to the lower 
extremity of which is attached a sucking-pipe, £, leading 
to a reservoir. An air-tight piston, C, is worked up and 
down in the barrel by a lever, £J, attached to a piston-rod, 
D; P is a valve opening upward, which, when the pump is 
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Fig. 158. 



at rest, closes by its own weight This valve is called the 
piston-valve. A second valve, G, also opening upward, is 
placed at the junction of the pipe with 
the barrel ; this is called the sleeping- 
valve. The space, LM, through which 
the piston moves up and down, is the 
play of the piston. 

To explain the action of the pump ; 
suppose the piston to be in its lowest 
position, and everything in equilibrium. 
If the extremity of the lever, E, be de- 
pressed, and the piston raised, the air 
in the lower part of the barrel is rarefied, and that in the 
pipe. By by virtue of its greater tension, opens the valve, 
and a portion escapes into the barrel. The air in the pipe, 
thus rarefied, exerts less pressure on the water in the 
reservoir than the external air, and, consequently, the 
water rises in the pipe, until the tension of the internal air, 
plus the weight of the column of water raised, is equal to 
the tension of the external air ; the valve, 0, then closes 
by its own weight. 

If the piston be again depressed to the lowest limit, the 
air in the lower part of the barrel is compressed, its tension 
becomes greater than that of the external air, the valve, F 
is forced open, and a portion of the air escapes. If the 
piston be raised once more, the water, for the same reason 
as before, rises still higher in the pipe, and after a few 
double strokes of the piston, the air is completely exhausted 
from beneath the piston, the water passes through the 
piston-valve, and finally escapes at the spout, F. 

The water is raised to the piston by the pressure of the 
air on the surface of the water in the reservoir ; hence, the 
piston should not be placed at a greater distance above the 
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water in the reservoir, than the height at which the pres- 
sure of the air will sustain a column of water. In fact, it 
should be placed a little lower than this limit. The specific 
gravity of mercury being about 13.5, the height of a column 
of water that will counterbalance the pressure of the atmos- 
phere may be found by multiplying the height of the baro- 
metric column by 13 i. 

At the level of the sea the average height of the baro- 
metric column is 2^ feet ; hence, the theoretical height to 
which water can be raised by the principle of suction 
alone, is a little less than 34 feet. 

The water having passed through the piston-valve, may 
be raised to any height by the lifting principle, the only 
limitation being the strength of the pump. 

There are certain relations that must exist between the 
play of the piston and its height above the water in the 
reservoir, in order that the water may be raised to the 
piston ; if the play is too small, it will happen after a few 
strokes of the piston, that the air in the barrel is not suffi- 
ciently compressed to open the piston-valve; when this 
state of affairs takes place, the water ceg^ses to rise. 

To investigate the relation that should exist between the 
play and the height of the piston above the water : Denote 
the play of the piston, by jw, the distance from the surfiace 
of the water in the reservoir to the highest position of the 
piston, by a, and the height at which the water ceases to 
rise, by x. The distance from the water in the pump to 
i^ie highest position of the piston will be a — a;, and the 
distance to the lowest position of the piston, a —p — x. 
Denote the height at which the atmospheric pressure sus- 
tains a column of water in vacuum, by h, and the weight 
of a column of water, whose base is the cross section of 
the pump, and altitude is 1, by w ; then will wh denote the 
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pressure of the atmosphere exerted upward through the 
water in the reservoir and pump. 

When the piston is at its lowest position, the pressure of 
the confined air must be equal to that of the external 
atmosphere; that is, to tvh, AVhen the piston is at its 
highest position, the confined air will be rarefied, the vol- 
ume occupied being proportional to its height. Denoting 
the pressure of the rarefied air by ivh\ Ave shall have, from 
Mariotte's law, 

toh : wh' : : a — x : a —p — x. 



h' = Ii 



a — p — X 
a — x 



If the water does not rise w^hen the piston is in its high- 
est position, the pressure of the rarefied air, pins the 
weight of the column already raised, will be equal to the 
pressure of the external atmosphere ; or, 

wh h tox = wh. 

a —X 

Solving this with respect to x, we have, 

a =fc ^ya^ — ^ph 



X = 



2 
If, 4.2)h > a'; or, p > ^, 



a' 



the value of x is imaginary, and there is no point at which 
the water ceases to rise. Hence, the above inequality 
expresses the relation that must exist, in order that the 
pump may be effective. This condition, expressed in 
words, gives the following rule : 

TJiepIny of the piston must he greater than the square of 
the distance from the toater in the reservoir, to the highest 
position of the piston, divided hy four times the height at 
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toMcli the atmosphere toill support a column of water in a 
vacuum. 

Let it be required to find the least play of the piston, 
when its highest position is IG feet above the water in the 
reservoir, and the barometer at 28 inches. 

In this case, 

^ = 16 ft., and h = 28 in. X 13| = 378 in. = 31^ ft. 
Hence, p > f |f ft. ; or, p > 2^ ft. 

To find the quantity of work required to make a double 
stroke of the piston, after the water reaches the spout. 

In depressing the piston, no force is required, except 
that necessary to overcome inertia and friction. Neglect- 
ing these for the present, the quantity of work in the 
downward stroke, may be regarded as 0. In raising the 
piston, its upper surface is pressed downward, by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, 2vh, plus the weight of the column 
of water from the piston to the spout ; and it is pressed 
upward, by the pressure of the atmosphere, transmitted 
through the pump, minus the weight of a column of water, 
whose cross section is that of the barrel, and whose alti- 
tude is the distance from the piston, to the water in the 
reservoir. If we subtract the latter from the former, the 
difference will be the downward pressure. This difference 
is equal to the weight of a column of water, whose base is 
the cross section of the barrel, and whose height is the 
distance of the spout above the reservoir. Denoting this 
height by H, the pressure is equal to wH, The path 
through which the pressure is exerted during the ascent 
of the piston, is the play of the piston, or p. Denoting 
the quantity of work required, by Q, we shall have, 

Qz=:wpH. 
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But tcp is the weight of a volume of water, whose base 
is the cross section of the barrel, and whose altitude is the 
play of the piston. Hence, Q is equal to the quantity of 
work necessary to raise this volume of water from the level 
of the resenoir to the spout. This volume is evidently 
equal to that actually delivered at each double stroke of the 
piston. Hence, the quantity of work expended in pump- 
ing, with the sucking and lifting pump, hurtful resistances 
being neglected, is equal to the quantity of work necessary 
to lift the amount of water, actually delivered, from the 
level of the reservoir to the spout In addition to this, a 
sufficient amount of power must be exerted to overcome 
hurtful resistances. The disadvantage of this pump, is 
the irregularity with which the force acts, being in de- 
pressing the piston, and a maximum in mising it This is 
an important objection when machinery is employed in 
pumping; but it may be partially overcome, by using two 
pumps, so arranged, that one piston ascends as the other 
descends. Another objection to the use of this pump, is 
the irregularity of flow, the inertia of the column of water 
having to be overcome at each upward stroke. 

Sucking and Forcing Pomp. ^ 

195. This pump consists of a barrel. A, with a sucking 
pipe, B, and a sleeping-valve, 0, as in the pump just dis- 
cussed. The piston, C, is solid, and is worked up and 
down by a lever, E, and a piston-rod, D. At the bottom 
of the barrel, a pipe leads to an air-vessel, K, through a 
second sleeping-valve, F, which opens upward, and closes 
by its own weight. A delivery-pipe, H, enters the air- 
vessel at the top, and terminates near the bottom. 

To explain the action of this pump, suppose the piston, 
C> to be in its lowest position. If the piston be raised to 
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its highest position, the air in the barrel is rarefied, its ten- 
sion is diminished, the air in the tube. By thrusts open the 
valve, and a portion escapes into the « 
barrel. The pressure of the external 
air then forces water up thfe pipe, B, 
until the tension of the rarefied air, 
2?lu8 the weight of the water raised, 
is equal to the tension of the external 
air. An equilibrium being produced, 
the valve, Gy closes by its own weight. 
If the piston be depressed, the air in 
the barrel is condensed, its tension 
increases till it becomes gi'eater than 
that of the external air, when the ^* ^^• 

valve, F, is thrust open, and a portion escapes through the 
delivery-pipe, IL After a few double strokes of the piston, 
the water rises through the valve, O, and, as the piston de- 
scends, is forced into the air-vessel, the air is condensed in 
the upper part of the vessel, and, acting by its elastic force, 
forces a portion of the water up the delivery-pipe and out 
at the spout, P, The object of the air-vessel is, to keep up 
a continued stream through the pipe, II, otherwise it would 
be necessary to overcome the inertia of the entire column 
of water in the pipe at every double stroke. The flow 
having commenced, a volume of water is delivered from 
the spout, at each double stroke, equal to that of a cylin- 
der whose base is the area of the piston, and whose alti- 
tude is the play of the piston. 

The same relation between the parts should exist as in 
the sucking and lifting pump. 

To find the quantity of work consumed at each double 
stroke, after the flow has become regular, hurtful resistance 
being neglected : 
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When the piston is descending, it is pressed downward 
by the tension of the air on its upper surface, and upward 
by the tension of the atmosphere, transmitted through the 
delivery-pipe, plus the weight of a cohimn of water whose 
base is the area of the piston, and whose altitude is the 
distance of the spout above the piston. This distance is 
variuble during the stroke, but its mean value is the dis- 
tance of the middle of the play below the spout. The 
diflference between these pressures is exerted upward, and 
is equal to the weight of a column of water whose base is 
the area of the piston, and whose altitude is the distance 
from the middle of the play to the spout. The distance 
through which the force is exerted, is the play of the piston. 
Denoting the quantity of work during the descending 
stroke, by Q'y the weight of a column of water, whose base 
is the area of the piston, and altitude is 1, by w, and the 
height of the spout above the middle of the play, by h', 
we have, 

Q' = wh' X jp. 

When the piston is ascending, it is pressed downward 
by the tension of the atmosphere on its upper surface, and 
upward by the tension of the atmosphere, transmitted 
through the water in the reservoir and pump, minus the 
weight of a column of water whose base is the area of the 
piston, and whose altitude is the height of the piston above 
the reservoir. This height is variable, but its mean value 
is the height of the middle of the play above the reservoir. 
Th6 distance through which this force is exerted, is the 
play of the piston. Denoting the quantity of work during 
the ascending stroke, by Q'\ and the height of the middle 
of the play above the reservoir, by h", we have, 
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Denoting the entire quantity of work during a double 
stroke, by Q, we have, 

But wp is the weight of a volume of water, whose base is 
the piston, and whose altitude is the play ; that is, it is the 
weight of the volume delivered at each double stroke. 

The quantity, li' + h", is the height of the spout above 
the reservoir. Hence, the work expended, is equal to that 
required to raise the volume delivered from the level of 
the reservoir to the spout. To this must be added the 
work necessary to overcome hurtful resistances, as fric- 
tion, &c. 

If h' = h", we have, Q' = Q"; that is, the quantity of 
work during the ascending stroke, equal to that during 
the descending stroke. Hence, the work of the motor is 
more neai'ly uniform, wh<3n the middle of the play is at 
equal distances from the reservoir and spout. 



Fire-Engine. 

196. The fire-engine is a double sucking and forcing 
pump, the piston-rods being so connected, that when one 
piston ascends, the other descends. The sucking and de- 
livery pipes are made of leather, and attached to the machine 
by metallic screw-joints. 

The figure exhibits a 
cross section of the essen- 
tial part of a fire-engine. 

Ji, A', are the barrels, 
the pistons are connect- 
ed by rods, D, D, with 
the lever, E, E' ; B is the 
sucking-pipe, terminating rig. leo. 
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in a box from ■whicn the water may enter either barrel 
through the valves, G, 0'; K \i the air-veasel, common 
to both pumps, and communicating with them by valves, 
F, F'; H is the delivery-pipe. 

It is mounted on wheels for convenience of locomotion. 
The lever, B, E', is worked by rods at right angles to the 
lever, so arranged that several men can apply their 
strength at once. The action of the pump differs in no 
respect from that of the forcing pump; but ivhcn the 
instrument is worked vigorously, a large quantity of water 
is forced into the air vessel, the tension of the air is much 
augmented, and its elastic force, thus brought into play, 
propels the water to a considerable distance from the 
delivery-pipe. It is this capacity of throwing a jet of 
water to a great distance, that gives to the engine its value 
in extinguishing fires. 

A pump similar to the firc-eugine, is often used, under the 
name oi the doubU-^ction forcing puvip,ior other purposes. 

The Rotary Pump. 

lOT. The rotary pump is a modification of the sucking 
and forcing pnmp. Its construction will be understood 
from the drawing, which repre- 
sents a section through the axis 
of the sucking-pipe, at right 
angles to the axis of the rotating 
portion, 

ji is a ring of metal, revolv- 
ing about an axis; D, D, is a 
second ring of metal, concentric 
with the first, and forming with 
it an intermediate annular space. ^'^' '"'■ 

This space communicates witli the sucking-pipe, K, and 
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the delivery-pipe, L. Four radial paddles, C, are so dis- 
posed as to slide backward and forward through suitable 
openings in the ring, A, and are moved around with it. 
G^ is a guide, fastened to the end of the cylinder enclosing 
the revolving apparatus, and cut as represented in the 
figure; E, E, are springs, attached to the ring, D, and 
acting, by their elastic force, to press the paddles finnly 
against the guide. These springs do not impede the flow 
of water from the pipe, K, and into the pipe, X. 

When the axis, 0, revolves, each paddle, as it passes the 
partition, is pressed against the guide, but is forced out 
again, by the form of the guide, against the wall, D, Each 
paddle drives the air in front of it in the direction of the 
arrow-head, and finally expels it through the pipe, L. The 
air behind the paddle is rarefied, and the pressure of the ex- 
ternal air forces a column of water up the pipe. After a few 
revolutions, the air is entirely exhausted from the pipe, K, 
The water enters the channel, C, C, and is forced up the 
pipe, L, from which it escapes by a spout. The work 
expended in raising a volume of water to the spout, by 
this pump, is equal to that required to lift it from the level 
of the cistern to the spout. This may be shown in the same 
manner as Avas explained under the head of the sucking and 
forcing pump. To this quantity of work, must be added 
the work necessary to overcome hurtful resistances. 

A machine, similar to the rotary pump, is constructed 
for exhausting foul air from a mine ; or, by reversing the 
direction of rotation, to force fresh air to the bottom of the 
mine. 

The Hydrostatic Press. 

198. The hydrostatic press is a machine for exerting a 
great pressure through a small space. It is used in com- 
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pressing seeds to obtain oil, iu piuiking hay and other 

goods, also in raising great weights. Its construction, 

thongh requiring the use of a 

sacking pump, depends upon the 

princip]o of equal pressures, (Art. 

145). 

It consists of two cylinders, A 
and B, each provided with a 
solid piston. The cylinders com- 
municate by a pipe, C, ivhose 
entrance to the larger cylinder is ^s- ***■ 

closed by a sleeping-valve, JS. The smaller cylinder com- 
municates with the reservoir, K, by a sncking-pipe. If, 
whose upper extremity ia closed by a sleeping- valve, D. 
The piston, B, is worked by the lever, G. By raising and 
depressing the lever,, G, the water is raised from the reser- 
voir and forced into the cylinder, A j and when the space 
below the piston, F, is filled, a force is exerted upward, as 
many times greater than that applied to B. as the area of F 
is greater than B, (Art, 145), This force may be utilized 
in compressing a body, L, between the piston and the 
frame of the press. 

Denote the area of tlielarger piston, by P, of the smaller, 
by^j the pressure applied to B, by/, and that exerted at 
F, by F; we shall have, 

F: f:: P : p, .: F = ^—. 

If we denote the longer arm of the lever, Q, by L, the 
shorter arm, by /, and the force applied at the extremity of 
the longer arm, by K, we have, from the principle of the 
lever, {Art G4), 

KL 



-Jc 



K:f::l: L, .-./ = : 
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Substituting above, we liave, 

To illustrate, let the area of the larger piston be 100 
square inches, that of the smaller piston 1 square inch, the 
longer arm of the lever 30 inches, the shorter arm 2 inches, 
and let a force of 100 pounds be applied at the end of the 
longer arm of the lever ; to find the pressure on F. 

From the conditions, 

P = 100, 7r= 100, L = 30, 2> = 1^ and I = 2. 

lElence 

^ 100X100X30 ..^^^^,, 
F= 5 = 150,000 lbs. 

We have not taken into account the hurtful resistances, 
hence the pressure of 150,000 pounds must be somewhat 
diminished. 

The volume of water forced from the smaller to the 

larger cylinder, during a single descent of the piston, B , 

will occupy, in the two cylinders, spaces whose heights are 

inversely as the areas of the pistons. Hence, the path, 

over which / is exerted, is to the path over which F is 

exerted, as P is to p. Or, denoting these paths by s and 

S, we have, 

s : S :: P : pj 

or, since P : p : : F : f, we shall have, 

s : S :: F :f, .'. fs = FS. 

That is, tlie work of the power and resistance are equal, a 
principle that holds good in all machines. 

Examples. 

1. The cross section of a sucking and forcing pump is 6 square 
feet, the play of the piston 3 feet, and the height of the spout, above 
the reseiToir, 50 feet What must be the eftective horse-power of an 
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engine to impart 30 double strokes per minute, hurtful resistances 
being neglected ? 

SOLUTION. 

The number of units of work required to be performed each 

minute, is equal to 

6X3 X 50 X 62i = 56250. 
Hence, 

n = mm = 1-1%. Ans, 

2. In a hydrostatic press, the areas of the pistons are, 2 and 400 
square inches, and the arms of the lever are, 1 and 20 inches. Re- 
quired the pressure on the larger piston for each pound of pressure 
on the longer aim of lever ? Ans. 4000 lbs. 

3. The areas of the pistons of a hydrostatic press are, 3 and 300 
square inches, and the shorter arm of the lever is one inch. What 
must be the length of the longer aim, that a force of 1 lb. may pro- 
duce a pressure of 1000 lbs. ? Ana, 10 inches. 

The Siphon. 

199. The siphon is a bent tube, for transferring a liquid 
from a higher to a lower level, over an intermediate eleva- 
tion. The siphon consists of two branches, AB B 
and BC, of which the outer one is the longer. To 
use the instrument, the tube is filled with the 
liquid, the end of the longer branch being stop- 
ped with the finger, or a stop-cock ; in which case, „ 
the pressure of the atmosphere prevents the liquid 
from escaping at the other end. The instrument fir. i63. 
is then inverted, the end, (7, being submerged in the liquid, 
and the stop removed from A. The liquid will flow through 
the tube, and the flow will continue till the level of the 
liquid in the reservoir reaches the mouth of the tube, C. 

To find the velocity with which water will issue from 
the siphon, let us consider an infinitely small layer at the 
orifice, A. This layer is pressed downward, by the tension 
of the atmosphere exerted on the surface of the reservoir, 
minus the weight of the water in the branch, BD^ 2^^^^^^^ 
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weight of the water in the branch, BA, It is pressed up- 
ward by the tension of the atmosphere. The difference of 
these forces, is the weight of the water in DA, and the velocity 
of the stratum will be due to that depth. Denoting the ver- 
tical height of DA, by h, we shall have, for the velocity, 

This is the theoretical velocity, but it is never quite real- 
ized in practice, on account of resistances, that have been 
neglected in the preceding investigation. B id 

The siphon may be filled by applying the mouth 
to the end. A, and exhausting the air by suction. 
The tension of the atmosphere, on the upper sur- 
face of the reservoir, presses the water up the 
tube, and fills it, after which the flow goes on as Fig. ic4. 
before. Sometimes, a sucking-tube, AD, is inserted near 
the opening. A, rising nearly to the bend of the siphon. 
In this case, the opening, ^,is closed, and the air exhausted 
through the sucking-tube, AD, after which the flow goes on 
as before. 

The Wurtemburg Siphon. 

200. In the Wurtemburg siphon, the ends of the tube 
are bent twice, at right angles, as shown in the figure. The 
advantage of this is, that the tube, once filled, re- ^^ 
mains so, as long as the plane of its axis is kept 
vertical. The siphon may be lifted out and re- 
placed at pleasure, thereby stopping and repro- ^j 1^ 
dncing the flow at will. Fig. 165. 

It is to be observed that the siphon is only effective when 
the distance from the highest point of the tube to the level 
of the water in the reservoir is less than the height at 
which the atmospheric pressure sustains a column of water 
in a vacuum. This will, generally, be less than 34 feet 
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The Intermitting Siphon 

201. The intermitting siplion is represented in the figure. 
AB is a curved tube issuing from the bottom of a reservoir. 
The reservoir is supplied with water by e 
a tube, E^ having a smaller bore than 
the siphon. 

To explain its action, suppose the 
reservoir to be empty, and the tube, E^ 
to be open; as soon as the reservoir 
is filled to the level, CD^ the water be- ^/ 

gins to flow from the opening, B^ and ^^' ^^' 

the flow once commenced, continues till the level of the 
reservoir is reduced to C*D\ through the opening, A. The 
flow then ceases till the cistern is again filled to CZ), and 
so on as before. 

Intermitting Springs. 

202. Let A represent a subterranean cavity, communi- 
cating with the surface of the earth by a channel, ABC, 
bent like a siphon. Suppose the reser- 
voir to be fed by percolation through 
the crevices, or by a small channel, D. 
When the water in the reservoir rises 
to the horizontal plane, BD, the flow 
commences at C\ and, if the channel is sufficiently large, 
the flow continues till the water is reduced to the level 
plane through C, An intermission then occurs till the 
reservoir is again filled ; and so on, intermittingly. 




Fig. 167. 



Siphon of Constant Flow. 

203. We have seen that the velocity of efflux depends on 
the height of water in the reservoir above the external 
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opening of the siphon. When the water is drawn from the 
reservoir, the surface sinks, this height diminishes, and, 
consequently, the velocity continually diminishes. 

If, however, the shorter branch, CDy be passed through 
a cork large enough to float the siphon, the instrument 
will sink as the upper surface is depressed, the height of 
DA will remain constant, and, consequently, the flow will 
be uniform till the siphon comes in contact with the upper 
edge of the reservoir. By suitably adjusting the siphon in 
the cork, the velocity of efflux can be increased or de- 
creased within certain limits. In this manner, any desired 
quantity of the fluid can be drawn off in a given time. 

The siphon is used in the arts, for decanting liquids. It 
is also employed to draw a portion of a liquid from the 
interior of a vessel when that liquid is overlaid by one of 
less specific gravity. 

The Hydraulic Ram. 

204. The hydraulic ram is a machine for raising water by 
means of shocks caused by the sudden stoppage of a stream 
of water. 

It consists of a reservoir, B, supplied by an inclined 
pipe. A; at the upper surface of the reservoir, is an orifice 
closed by a valve, D ; this valve is 
kept in place by a metallic frame- 
work immediately below the ori- 
fice ; ff is an air-vessel communi- 
cating with the reservoir by an 
opening, F, with a spherical valve, 
E; this valve closes the orifice, F, 
except when forced upward, in 

^ .1 Fig. 168. 

which case its motion is restrained 

by a framework or cage ; JT is a delivery-pipe entering the 
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air-vessel at its upper part, and terminating near the bot- 
tom. At P is a small valve, to supply the loss of air in 
the air-vessel, arising from absorpti<5n. 

To explain the action of the instrument, suppose it 
empty, and the parts in equilibrium. If a current of 
water be admitted to the reservoir, through the pipe. A, 
the reservoir is soon filled, and the water commences 
rushing out at C; the impulse of the water forces the 
valve, D, upward, and closes the opening ; tlic velocity of 
the water in the reservoir is checked ; the reaction forces 
open the valve, JS> and a portion of the water enters the 
air-chamber, Gj the force of the shock having been 
expended, the valves both fall by their own weight; a 
second shock takes place, as before ; an additional quan- 
tity of water is forced into the air-vessel, and so on con- 
tinuously. As the water is forced into the air-vessel, the air 
becomes compressed; and acting by its elastic force, urges 
a stream of water up the pipe, JI. Tho shocks occur in 
rapid succession, and thus a constant stream is kept up. 

To explain the use of the valve, P, it may be remarked 
that water absorbs more air under a greater, than under a 
smaller pressure. Hence, as it passes through the air- 
chamber, a portion of the contained air is taken up by the 
water and carried out through the pipe, //. But each time 
that the valve, D, falls, there is a tendency to a vacuum in 
the upper part of the reservoir, in consequence of the rush 
of the fluid to escape through the opening. The pressure 
of the external air then forces the valve, P, open, a portion 
of air enters, and is afterward forced up with the water into 
the vessel, G, to keep up the supply. 

The hydraulic ram is only used to raise small quantities 
of water, as for the supply of a house, or garden. Only a 
small fraction of the fluid that enters the supply-pipe actu- 
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ally passes out through the delivery-pipe; but if the head 
of water is pretty large, a column may be raised to a great 
height. "Water is often raised, in this manner, to the 
highest parts of lofty buildings. 

Sometimes, an additional air-vessel is introduced over 
the valve, E, to deaden the shock of the .valve in its play. 



Archimedes' Screw* 

205. This is a machine for raising water through small 
heights, and, in its simplest form, it consists of a tube 
wound spirally around a cylinder. The cylinder is 
mounted so that its axis is oblique to the horizon, the 
lower end dipping into the reservoir. When the cylinder 
is turned on its axis, the lower end of the tube describes the 
circumference of a circle, whose plane is perpendicular to 
the axis. When the mouth of the tube comes to the level 
of the axis and begins to ascend, there is a certain quantity 
of water in the tube, which continues to occupy the lowest 
part of the spire ; and, if the cylinder is properly inclined 
to the horizon, this flow is toward the upper end of the 
tube. At each revolution, a quantity of water enters the 
tube, and that already in the tube is raised, higher and 
higher, till, at last, it flows from the upper end of the tube. 



The Chain Pump. 

206. The chain pump is an instru- 
ment for raising water through small 
elevations. 

It consists of an endless chain pass- 
ing over wheels, A and B, having their 
axes horizontal, one below the surface 
of the water, and the other above 
the spout of the pump. Attached 
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to this chain, and at right angles to it, are circular disks, 
•fitting the tube, CD. If the cylinder. Ay be turned in the 
direction of the arrow-head, the buckets or disks rise 
through the tube, CD, driving the water before them, 
until it reaches the spout, C, and escapes. One great 
objection to this machine is, the difficulty of making the 
disks fit the tube. Hence, there is a constant leakage, 
requiring great additional expenditure of force. 

Sometimes the body of the pump is inclined, in which 
case it does not differ much in principle from a wheel with 
flat buckets, that has also been used for raising water. 

The Air Pump. 

207. The air pump is a machine for rarefying air. 

It consists of a barrel. A, in which a piston, By is worked 
up and down by a lever, (7, attached to a piston-rod, Z>. 
The barrel communicates with 
a vessel, E, called a receiver, 
by a narrow pipe. The re- 
ceiver is usually of glass, 
ground to fit air-tight on a ^i 
smooth bed-plate, KK. The 
joint between the receiver 
and plate may be rendered more perfectly air-tight by 
interposing a layer of tallow. A stop-cock, Hy permits 
communication to be made at pleasure between the barrel 
and receiver, or between the barrel and external air. AVhen 
the stop-cock is turned in a particular direction, the barrel 
and receiver communicate ; but on turning it through 90 
degrees, the communication with the receiver is cut off, 
and a communication is opened between the barrel and 
external air. Instead of the stop-cock, valves are often 
used, that are opened and closed by the elastic force of the 
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air, or by the force that works the pump. The commii-^ 
nicating pipe should be exceedingly small, and the piston, 
B, when at its lowest point, should fit accurately to the 
bottom of the barrel. 

To explain the action of the air pump, suppose the 
piston to be at its lowest position. The stop-cock, S, is 
turned so as to open a communication between the barrel 
and receiver, and the piston is raised to its highest point 
by a force applied to the lever, (7. The air, which before 
occupied the receiver and pipe, expands so as to fill the 
barrel, receiver, and pipe. The stop-cock is then turned 
to cut off communication between the barrel and receiver, 
and open the barrel to the external air, and the piston 
again depressed to its lowest position. The air in the 
barrel is expelled by the depression of the piston. The air 
in the receiver is now more rare than at the beginning, and 
by a continued repetition of the process, any degree of rare- 
faction may be attained. 

To measure the rarefaction of the air in the receiver, a 
siphon-gauge may be used, or a glass tube, 30 inches long, 
may be made to communicate at its upper extremity with 
the receiver, whilst its lower extremity dips into a cistern 
of mercury. As the air is rarefied in the receiver, the pres- 
sure on the mercury in the tube becomes less than on that 
in the cistern, and the mercury rises in the tube. The 
tension of the air in the receiver is indicated by the differ- 
ence between the height of the barometric column and that 
of the mercury in the tube. 

To investigate a formula for the tension of the air in the 
receiver, after any number of double strokes, let us denote 
the capacity of the receiver, by r, that of the connecting- 
pipe, by p, and that of the space between the bottom of 
the barrel and the highest position of the piston, by }. 
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Denote the original tension of the air, by t ; its tension 
after the first upward stroke of the piston, by t' ; after the 
second, third, ...m^, upward strokes, by^", t"\ ...r'. 

The air which occupied the receiver and pipe, after the 
first upward stroke, fills the receiver, pipe, and barrel : ac- 
cording to Mariotte's law, its tension in the two cases 
varies inversely as the volumes occupied ; hence, 

t \ t' :\ p + r-hh \ p-\-r, .\ f = t-^-^I—.. 

In like manner, we shall have, after the second upward 
stroke, ^^^ 

t' : t" ::p + r + b : p ■\- r, /. t" = t'-^^—. 

p-\- 0-^ r 

Substituting for t' its value, deduced from the preceding 
equation, we have, 

\p -^ h -\- rj 
In like manner, we find, 

\p + b + rj ' 
and, in general, after the n''' stroke, 

i«' = i( ^ + ^' V 

\p + b -{■ rj ' 

If the pipe is exceedingly small, its capacity may be neg- 
lected in comparison with that of the receiver, and we then 
have, 

\b -{- rj 

Let it be required, for example, to determine the tension 
of the air after 5 upward strokes, when the capacity of the 
barrel is one-third that of the receiver. 
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In this case, i— — = i, and n = 6. whence, 

+ r * 

Hence, the tension is less than a fourth part of that of 
the external air. 

Instead of the receiver, the pipe may be connected by a 
screw-joint with any closed vessel, as a hollow globe, or glass 
flask. In this case, by reversing the direction of the stop- 
cock, in the up and down motion of the piston, the instru- 
ment may be used as a condenser. When so used, the 
tension, after n downward strokes of the piston, is given 
by the formula, 

Taking the same case as that before considered, with the 
exception that the instrument is used as a condenser 
instead of a rarefier, we have, after 5 downward strokes, 

That is, the tension is more than four times that of the 
external air. 

Artificial Fountains. 

208. An artificial fountain is an instrument by which a 
liquid is forced upward in the form of a jet, by the tension 
of condensed air. The simplest form of artificial fountain 

// ] is called Hero's ball. 

J' Hero's BaU. 

209. This consists of a globe, J, into the top 
of wliich is inserted a tube, B^ reaching nearly 
to the bottom of the globe. This tube is pro- 
vided with a stop-cock, C, by which it may be 
closed, or opened at pleasure. A second tube, Z>, ^^^ ^'^^' 
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enters the globe near the top, which is also provided 
■with a stop-cock, E. 

To nae the instrument, close the stop-cock, C, and fill 
the lower portion of the globe with water through I>; 
then connect D with a condenser, and pump air into the 
upper part of the globe, and confine it tliere by closing 
the stop-cock, E. If, now, the stop-cock, C, he opened, 
the pressure of the confined air on the surface of the 
water in the globe forces a jet through the tube, B. This 
jet rises to a greater or less height, according to the greater 
or less quantity of air thtft was forced into the globe. The 
water will continue to fiow through the tube as long as the 
tension of the confined air is greater than that of the 
external atmosphere, or till the level of the water in the 
globe reaches the lower end of the tube. 

Instead of using the condenser, air may be introduced 
by blowing with the mouth through the tube, D, and con- 
fined by turning the stop-cock, E. 

The principle of Hero's ball ia the same as that of the 
air-chamber iu the forcing-pump and fire-engine, already 
explained. 

Haro'B FoDntain. 

210. Heeo's fountain is constructed on the 
same principle as Hero's ball, except that the 
compression of the air is effected by the weight 
of a column of water, instead of by a condenser. 

^ is a cistern, similar to Hero's ball, with 
a tube, B, extending nearly to the bottom of 
the cistern. C ia a second cistern placed at 
some distance below A. This cistern ia con- 
nected with' a basin, D, by a bent tube, E, and 
also with the upper part of the cistern. A, by 
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a tube, F, "When the fountain is to be used, A is nearly 
filled with water, C being empty. A quantity of water is 
then poured into the basin, D, which, acting by its weight, 
sinks into C, compressing the air in the upper portion of 
it into a smaller space, thus increasing its tension. This 
increase of tension acting on the surface of the water in Ay 
forces a jet through B, which rises to a greater or less 
height according to the greater or less tension. The flow 
will continue till the level of the water in A reaches the 
bottom of the tube, B, The measure of the compressing 
force on a unit of surface of the. water in C, is the weight 
of a column of water, whose base is that unit, and whose 
altitude is the difference of level between the water in D 
and in C, 

If Hero's ball be partially filled with water and placed 
under the receiver of an air-pump, the water will be ob- 
served to rise in the tube, forming a fountain, as the air in 
the receiver is exhausted. The principle is the same as 
before; the flow is due to an excess of pressure on the 
water within the globe over that without. In both caseSy 
the flow is resisted by the tension of the air without, and 
is urged on by the tension within. 

Wine-Taster and Dropping-Bottle. 

211. The wine-taster is used to bring up a small portion 
of wine or other liquid from a cask. It consists of a tube, 
open at the top, and terminating below in a nar- « 
row tube, also open. When it is to be used, it is 
inserted to any depth in the liquid, which rises in 
the tube to the level of the liquid without. The 
finger is then placed so as to close the upper end \ 
of the tube, and the instrument raised out of the 
cask. The fluid escapes from the lower end, until ^^* ^'** 
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the pressure of the rarefied air in the tube, plus the weight 
of a column of liquid, whose cross section is that of the 
tube, and whose altitude is that of the fluid retained, is 
equal to the pressure of the external air. If the tube be 
placed over a tumbler, and the finger removed from the 
upper orifice, the fluid brought up flows into the tum- 
bler. 

If the lower orifice is very small, a few drops may be 
allowed to escape, by taking off the finger and immediately 
replacing it. The instrument then constitutes the drop- 
ping-bottle. 

The Atmospheric Inkstand. 

212. The atmospheric inkstand consists of a cylinder. A, 
which communicates by a tube with a second cylinder, B. 
A piston, C, is moved up and down in .4, by 
means of a screw, D. Suppose the spaces, A 
and B, to be filled with ink. If the piston, 
C^ be raised, the pressure of the external air 
forces the ink to follow it, and the part, B, is 
emptied. If the operation be reversed, and Fig.174. 
the piston, C, depressed, the ink is again forced into the 
space, B. This operation may be repeated at Dleasure, 

Prime Movers. 

Definition of a Prime Mover. 

213. A prime mover is a contrivance, by means of which 
the power furnished by a motor is made to impart motion 
to a train of mechanism. The principal motors are, water- 
power, wind-power, and steam. The corresponding prime 
movers are, water-wheels, wmdmills, and steam-engines^ 
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Water- WbseU. 

214. A WATEK-WHEEL IS a wheel set in motion by the 
action of water. Water-wheels are divided into two classes 
— vertical and harizontal. 

There are three principal varieties of vertical wheels : — 
overshot, undershot, and breast wheels. The most important 
horizontal wheel is the turbine. 

The overshot wheel consists of a cylindrical drum, A, 
terminated at its ends by projecting 
rings, B, called crowns. The space 
between the crowns is divided into 
cells, by curved or angular parti- 
tions ; these cells, called iuchets, are 
constracted so as to retain the water 
as long as possible. The water is 
delivered by a sluice-way, C, near the 
top of the wheel, and, acting by its 
weight, it imparts motion to the wheel, which is com- 
municated to the train by euitable transmitting pieces. 
This wheel is employed where there is but a small volume 
of water, with considerable folL 

The undershot wheel is similar, in its general construc- 
tion, to the overshot wheel ; the partitions between the 
cells, which may be either 
plane or curved, are called 
floats. The water is de- 
livered at the bottom ( 
the wheel, and impinging 
against the iloats, acts by 
its living foi-co to set the 
wheel in motion. The Hr. ito 
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Telocity of the water depends on its head, tliat is, its height 
in the reservoir, A. 

The breast wheel differs from the undershot wheel in 
hiiviiig the water delivered at a higher level, and also in 
having a easing, or trough, 
A, called a breast, which 
nearly fits the periphery 
of the wheel that revolves 
within it. In this wheel, 
the water acts partly by its 
weight and partly hy its 
living force. 

The turbine turns on a vtg m 

vertical axis, and its floats radiate from it, being curved 
somewhat like the blades of a screw propeller The water 
enters at the centre of the wheel, flows downward and 
outward, and acts, both by its weight and livinj, force, to 
impart motion of rotation to the wheel. 



815. A WINDMILL is a wheel set in motion by the living 
force of a current of air. It conaisia of a horizontal axle, 
always parallel to the direction of the wind, with pro- 
jecting arms carrying sails, set obliquely to the axis, some- 
what like the blades of a screw propeller. The force of 
the wind, which acts on each sail at its centre of pressure, 
may be resolved into two components, one perpendicular, 
and the other parallel to the sail. The former alone is 
effective; this may be further resolved into two com- 
ponents, ouQ perpendicular, and the other parallel to the 
axis of rotation. The first of these alone is concerned in 
producing rotation, and the measure of ita effect 18 the 
18 
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product of its intensity by its lever arm — that is, its dis- 
tance from the axis. 

The Steam-Engine. 

216. A STEAM-ENGINE is a contrivanco for utilizing the 
expansive force of steam. The term is generally employed 
to designate not only the engine proper, but also the 
various appendages for generating and condensing steam. 
The relation between the heat applied and the amount of 
steam generated, as also its general mode of action, have 
been explained in a previous chapter. 

Varieties of Steam Engines. 

217. Steam-engines may be condensing, or non-condens- 
inff. In the former, the steam, after having acted on the 
piston, is condensed, and the warm water returned to the 
boiler ; in the latter, the steam is not condensed, but hav- 
ing acted on the piston, is blown off, into the air. In a 
condensing engine, steam may be used of a lower tension 
than 15 lbs. to the inch ; in which case it is called a low- 
2jressure engine. In a non-condensing engine, the steam 
must be of a greater tension than 15 lbs. to the inch, in 
order that it may be blown off into the air. An engine in 
which steam is used of a higher tension than 15 lbs., is 
called a high-pressure engine. A condensing engine may 
be either high or loio pressure. A non-coniensing engine 
must be high pressure. 

Condensing engines arc more economical of fuel, but 
they are heavier and more complex in construction ; for 
this reason they are necessarily stationary. Non-condens- 
ing engines are used for locomotives; where fuel is abun- 
dant they are sometimes used as stationary engines. 
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The Boiler and its Appendages. 

218. The BOiLEU is n shell of metal, generally of 
wrought iron, in which steam is generated. Boilers are of 
various forms. One of the simplest is cylindrical, with 
hemispherical ends. Sometimes two smaller cylinders, 
called heaters, are placed below the main boiler, and con- 
nected with it by suitable pipes. In the Cornish boiler, 
the cylindrical shell has a large flue, and sometimes two 
flues, passing through it, from end to end. The tubular 
boiler has a great many small tubes, or flues, passing 
through it for the transmission of flame and heated gases. 
The object in all cases is to generate steam rapidly and 
economically. To accomplish this, the boiler is set in the 
furnace so as to give as large a heating surface, in propor- 
tion to its capacity, as possible, and the flues and heat 
passages are constructed to keep the currents of hot air 
and gas in contact with the heating surface, as long as is 
compatible with free combustion. 

The following are some of the principal appendages to 
the boiler : 1°, the furnace^ or fireplace, with its flues and 
dampers, for regulating the draft and keeping up combus- 
tion ; 2°, the feed apparatus, for furnishing water, either 
from the condenser or from a reservoir, to supply the place 
of that converted into steam; 3°, the safety-valve, a valve 
opening into the boiler and secured in position by a spring 
or weighted lever, until the tension of the steam reaches 
the limit of safety ; 4°, the gauge, to indicate the height of 
the water in the boiler; 5°, the manometer, for showing the 
actual tension of the steam in the boiler ; G°, the Uow-ojf 
apparatus, consisting of a cock near the bottom of the 
boiler, which, when opened, permits the pressure of the 
steam to force out the sediment and impurities that collect 
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there; and, 7°, the sicam-pipe, that conducts the Et^am 
from the hoiler to the engine proper. 

The Engine praper. 

219. The csaential parts of the engine proper are shown 
in the cut. As tlie figure is only intended to ilhistrate the 
general principles of the engine, the parts are arranged in 
such manner as to exhibit them best at a single view. 




Pig. 118. 

The cylinder ia shown on the left, with a portion broken 
away. Its interior surface is smooth, and of nniform bore 
tln-onghout. 
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The piston, P, receives the pressure of the steam, alter- 
nately on its upper and lower faces, and is thus made to 
move up and down in the cylinder, the joint between them 
being made steam-tight by a suitable packing. 

The piston-rod, A, working through a stxiffing-box, d, and 
kept parallel to the axis by the parallel motion, D, D, E, 
acts on one end of the working-beam, L, and imparts to it 
an oscillatory motion. 

The connecting-rod, I, transmits the oscillatory motion 
to the cranky K, by means of which it is transformed into 
rotary motion about the shaft of the engine. 

The steam-chest, h, receives the steam from the boiler 
through the steain-pipe, c, and by means of the sliding-valve 
connected with the rod, 7n, is permitted to pass through the 
proper channels, or steam-ports, alternately to the upper 
and lower faces of the piston. In the position of the 
engine shown in the figure, the steam from the boiler 
passes into the upper steam-passage, rises to the top of the 
cylinder, enters it there, and acts to force the ^isiondown; 
the steam below the piston passes up through the lower 
steam-passage, is prevented from entering the steam-chest 
by the sliding-valve, passes out at the opening, a, and is 
thence conveyed by the eduction pipe, U, to the condenser, 
0; when the piston reaches the bottom of the cylinder 
the motion imparted to the shaft operates on the eccentric, 
e, to move the eccentric rod, Z, which, in turn, through the 
hent lever, m, draws the sliding-valve %tp, so as to cover the 
upper, and uncover the lower steam-passages ; the opening, 
a, of the eduction pipe is then in communication with the 
upper end of the cylinder, through the upper passage and 
the sliding-valve. In this state of affairs, the steam from 
the boiler enters the cylinder by the lower passage, the 
piston is forced up, the steam above the piston is driven 
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into the eduction pipe, U, and thence to the condenser ; 
when the piston reaches the upper limit of its play, the 
position of the sliding-valve is again reversed, and so on 
continually. 

The cold'ioater pump, 7?, worked by the rod, H, draws 
cold water from a reservoir, and forces it through a pipe, 
Ty into the condenser. This pipe, terminating in a rose, 
delivers the water in the form of a cold shower, which 
acts to condense the steam that is continually forced 
into it. 

The air-pump, M, worked by a rod, F, draws the hot 
water, and the air that is mixed with it, from the con- 
denser, and forces it into the hot-well, N, 

The feed-pump, Q, worked by the rod, G, draws the water 
from the hot- well and forces it back to the boiler. 

The Locomotive. 

220. The Locomotive is represented in section by the 
accompanying figure. The essential parts are the fol- 
lowing : 

The boiler, B, B, with itsflues,p,p, and its safety-valve, 
M, The dotted line shows the height of the water in the 
boiler. 

The fire-hox. A, communicating with the smoJce-hox, C, 
by means of the flues, p, p. The fire-box has a double 
wall, the interval being filled with water, communicating 
with that in the boiler. Fuel is supplied by the door, D, 
and air enters the fire-box from below, through the grate, E. 

The steam-dome, B, is an elevated portion of the boiler, 
whose object is to permit steam to enter the steam-pipe, 
without any admixture of water, as might happen if it 
were taken from a lower level. 

The steam-pipe, S, S, conveys steam from the dome to 
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the steam-chest, where it is distributed in the manner 
described in the last article. , 

The cylinder y the 2)iston, P, and the piston-rocly Ry are 
similar to the corresponding parts of the engine described 
in the last article. 

The steam, after acting on the piston, is blown off 
through the hlast-pipey i, which terminates in the smoke- 
box, C. The current produced increases the draft, and 
thus promotes the combustion of the fuel. 

The connecting-rod, G, transmits the motion of the 
piston to the cranky which converts it into rotary motion 
about the axis of the driving-wheels, F. 

The alternate back and forth motion of the sliding- 
valve is effected by an eccentric, placed on the axle of the 
driving-wheel. The supply of water is obtained by pumps 
placed under the frame and worked by eccentrics. These 
suck the water from a reservoir, mounted on the tender, 
which is a car attached to the locomotive for the trans- 
portation of water and fuel. 
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MAT HEMAT ICS. 



ARITHMETIC 



1. Davies' 

2. Davies' 

3. Davies' 

4. Davies' 



Primary Arithmetic 

Intellectual Arithmetic . . . 
Elements of Written Arithmetic 

Practical Arithmetic 

Key to Practical Arithmetic . . 

6. Davies' University Arithmetic 

Key to University Arithmetic 



$ 25 

45 

50 

1 00 

*1 00 

1 40 

*1 40 



BLA.TBI> 

$ 65 
1 10 

1 55 



ALaEBRA. 



1. Davies' 

2. Davies' 

3. Davies' 



New Elementary Algebra 1 25 

Key to Elementary Algebra *1 25 

University Algebra 1 60 

Key to University Algebra *1 60 

Bourdon's Algebra 2 25 

Key to Bourdon's Algebra ^25 

G-EOMETRY. 

Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry 1 40 

Legendre's Geometry 2 25 

Analytical Geometry and Calculus . . 2 50 
Descriptive Geometry 2 75 

MENSURATION. 

1. Davies' Practical Mathematics and Mensuration 1 40 

2. Davies' Surveying and Navigation 2 50 

3. Davies' Shades, Shadows, and Perspective . . 3 75 



1 40 

1 75 

2 45 



1. Davies' 

2. Davies' 

3. Davies' 

4. Davies' 



1 65 
245 

2 70 
8 00 



1 55 

2 70 
400 



MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetic " . . .* 50 

Davies' Outlines of Mathematical Science *1 00 

Davies' Logic and Utility of Mathematics *1 50 

Davies & Peck's Dictionary of Mathematics *3 50 
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The JV*ationat Series of Standctrd School- ^ooks. 

DAVTES' NATIONAL OOUESE of MATHEMATICS. 

ITS RECORD. 

In eUimtng for thii leries th« flnt pUee among American text-books, of whatrrier 
elaaa, the Pablistaera appeal to the magnificent record which its yolnmes have earned 
dnriag the tMrty-Jlve years of Dr. Charles Davies* mathematical labors. The onre- 
mitting exertions of a life-time hare placed the modem series on the same proud emi 
Qonce among competitors that each of Its predecessors has soeeessiTely enjoyed in a 
course of constantly improred editions, now rounded to their perfect froitkm— for It 
seems indeed that this science is susceptible of no further demonsb^tion. 

During the period alluded to, many authors and editors in this department have 
started into public notice, and by borrowing ideas and processes original with Dr. 
Davies, hare enjoyed a brief popularity, but are now almost unknown. Many of the 
series of to-day, built upon a similar basis, and described as ** modem books,** are 
destined to a similar fate ; while the most far-seeing eye win find it difflenit to fix the 
time, on the basis of any data afforded l>y their past history, when these books wtD 
cease to increase and prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on th^ affection of every 
dducated American. 

One cause of tkis unparalleled popularity Is found In the fact that the enterprise of 
the author did not cease with the original completion of his books. Always a practi- 
cal teacher, he has incorporated in bis text-books ftrom time to time the advantages 
of every improvement in methods of teaching, and every advance In science. DnrIng 
ill the years in which he has been laboring, he constantly subsiitted his own theories 
and those of others to the practical test of the elass-room — approvli^, r^ectii^ or 
modifying them as the experience thus obtained might suggest In this way be has 
been able to produce an almost perfect series of class-books, in wnich every deparW 
ment of mathematics has received minute and exhaustive attehtioc 

Nor has he yet retired from the field. StiU in the prime of life, and ei^oying a ripe 
experience which no other living mathematician or teacher can emulate, his pm is 
ever ready to carry on the good work, as the progress of science may demand. Wit- 
ness his recent exposition of the ** Metric System,** which received the official en- 
dorsement of Congress, by its Committee on Uniform Weights and Measures. 

DaVIICS* StSTKM is THX AOKMOWUEDaKD NATIONAL STAin>ABD lOB VHB UHRBD 

STAnn, for the following reasons :— 

1st. It Is the basis of instruction in the great national schools at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

2d. It has received the qtia&l endorsement of the National Congress. 

8d. It is exclusiTely used in the public schools of the National CapitaL 

4th. The ofHcials of the Goveruiueut use it as authority in all cases Involving mathe- 
matical questiona 

5th. Our great soldiers and sailors commanding the national armies and navies 
were educated in this system. So have been a majority of oninent scientists in this 
country. All these refer to ** Davits** as authority. 

6th. A larger number of American citizens have received their educatton from tb^ 
tiian from any other series. 

7th. The series has a larger circulation throughout the whole oountry than va^ 
4lbei being extensively used in every State in th/ fTnion, 
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M ATH E M AT ICS-Continued. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 

Reuck's Examples in Denominate Numbers % ^o 
Reuck's Examples in Arithmetic i oo 

These Tolumes differ from the ordinary arithmetic In thdr peenllmrtf 
practical character. They are composed mainly of examplea, and afford 
the most serere and thorough discipline for the mind. While a hook 
which should contain a complete treatise of theory and practice would b« 
too cumbersome for eTery-day uso, the insufficiency of praeUeal examples 
has been a source of complaint 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Church's Elements of Calculus 2 50 

Church's Analytical Geometry 2 50 

Church's Descriptive Geometry, with Shades, 

Shadows, and Perspective 4 00 

These volumes constitute the ** West Point Course** in their w&vwal 

departments. 

Courtenay's Elements of Calculus . . . . 3 oo 

A work especially popular at the South. 

Hackley's Trigonometry 3 00 

With Hpplication& to navigation and nurvpying, nautical and praeUca! 
geometry and geodesy, and logarithmic, trigonometrical, and nautleal 
tables. 

SLATED ARITHMETICS. 

The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that thev have perfected 
Arrangements with the proprietor of Jocelyn^s patent fur Slat«d Books, whereby 
the ** National Series of School Books** will enjoy the exclusive use o( this 
remarkable and valuable invention. It consists of the application of an artiflrinlly 
Slated surface to the inner cover of a book, with flap of the same opening outward, 
so that studpnts may refer to the book and use tne slate at one and the same time, 
and as though the slate were detached. When folded up, the slate preserves 
examples and memoranda till needed. The material used is as durable as the 
stone slate. The additional cost of books thus Improved is trifling: 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Resolution of the Gomipittee of the House of Representatives on a ^'Unii'^nrm 

System of Coinage, Weights, and Measures.** 

Be U Retoived^ That Professor Charles Davies, LL.D., of the State of New Yorl^ 
be requested to confer with superintendents of public instruction, and teachers of 
•ehools, and others interested in a reform of the present incongruous system, and 
by lectures and addresses, to promote its general incroduction and use- 

The official version of the Metric System, as prepared by Dr. Davies, may be fonud 

n the Written, Practical, and University Arithmetics of the Mathematical Berieu, aud 

la also published separat^y, price postpaid, /Eve cerOi, 
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Davies' National Course of Mathematics. 

T E S T I M O N I A li S . 

FVt>m L. Tan Bokksuen, ^xOc SuperiniendMt Public InatrueHon^ Maryland. ■ 

The series of Arithmetics edited by Prof. Davles, «nd published bj yoar firm, hvn 
teen used for many years in the schools of several counties, and the dty of BaltiBMNre, 
and hare been approved by teachers and commissioners. 

Under the lair of 1865, establishing a uniform system of Free Public Schools, these 
Arithmetics were unanimously adopted by the State Board of Education, after a care- 
ful examination, and are now used in all the Public Schools of Maryland. 

These facts evidence the high opinion entertained by the School Authorities of the 
value of the series theoretically and practically. 

From noBAox Wedsteb, PresCderU cf the ColUff0 cf ITetw York. 

The undersigned has examined, with care and thought, several volamee of Davier 
Mathematics, and is of the opinion that, as a whole, it is the most ecnnplete and best 
oourse for Academic and Collegiate instruction with which he is acquainted. 

From David N. Camp, State SuperitUendtni of Common Schools, CowneoHout, 

I have examined Davies* Series of Arithmetics with some care. The language is 
clear and precise; each principle is thoroughly analysed, and the whole so arranged 
as to facilitate the work of instruction. Having observed the satisfaction and success 
with which the different books have been used by eminent teachers, it gives me pleu- 
nre to commend them to others. 

From J. 6. Wilson, Chainnan Committee on TeaoUBocke, Wcuhington, D. C 

I consider Davies* Arithmetics decidedly superior to any other series, and in this 
opinion I am sustained, I believe, by the entire Board of Education and Corps of 
Teachers in this city, where they have been used for several years pasU 

From JoBN L. Campbell, Profeeeor cf MathemcOioe^ WabaA College^ Inaiana, 

A proper combination of abstract reasoning and practical Ulnstration is the chief 
excellence in Prof. Davies* Mathematical worlEs. I prefer his Arithmetics, Algebras, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry to all others now in use, and cordially recommend them 
to all who desire the advancement of sound learning. 

From Majob J. H. WniTTUcsET, Government JnepetAor of Miliary SckooU, 

lie assu«^ I regard the works of Professor Davies, wHh whidi I am acquainted, as 
by far the best text-books in print on the sutjects wliich they treat I shall oerkainfy 
encourage their adoption wherever a word from me may be of any avalL 

From T. McC. BALLAiminE, Profeesor Mathematice, Cumberland CoUege, Kentucky. 

I have long taught Prof. Davies* Course of Mathematics, and I continue to like their 
working. 

From John McLean Bell, B. A., Principal of Lower Canada CoUege, 

I hare used Davies* Arithmetical and Mathematical Series as text-books in tli« 
schools under my charge for the last six years. These I have found of great efficacy 
In exciting, invigorating, and concentrating the intellectual faculties of tbie youi^ 

Each treatise serves as an introduction to the next higher, by the similarity of its 
reasonings and methods ; and the student is carried forward, by easy and gradual 
stops, over the whole field of mathematical inquiry,, and that, too, in a shorter time 
tlian is usually occupied in mastering a single department. I aiiwerely and heartily 
recommend them to the attention of my feUow-teaiuiers in Canada. 

From D. W. Steele, Prin, Philekoian Academy, Cold Springs, Teouxs. 

I have used Davies* Arithmetics till I know them nearly by heart A better serim 
of school-books never were published. I have recommended them until they are uo% 
used in all this reoion of country. 



A large mass of similar ** Opinions** may be obtained by addressing the publishtn 
for special circular for Davies* MathematicsL New reoomaiendation* are publisbwl to 
onrreut numbers of the Educational Bulletin, 
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HISTORY. 



Monteilh's Youth's History, 



A llistorv of tlio United States for beginners. It is arranged npon the 
catechetical plan, with illustratiTO maps and engravings, review questions, 
dates in parentheses (that their study may be optional with the younger 
class of learners), and interesting Biographical Sketches of all persons 
who have been prominently identified with the history of our country. 

Willard's United Slates, Sch. ed., $i 40. Un. ed. 2 25 

Do. do. University edition, . 2 25 

The plan of this standard work is chronologically exhibited in Aront of 
the title-page ; the Maps and Sketches are found useful assistants to the 
memory, and dates, usually so difficult to remember, are so systematically 
arranged as in a great degree to obviate the difbcalty. Candor, impar- 
tiality, and accuracy, arc the distinguishing features of the narrativo 
portion. 

Willard's Universal History 2 25 

The most valuable features of the *' United States" are reproduced in 
this. The peculiarities of tho work are its great conciseness and the 
prominence given to the chronological order of events. The margin 
marks each successive era with great distinctness, so that the pupil re- 
tains not only the event but its time, and thus fixes the order of history 
firmly and usefully in his mind. Mrs. 'Willard^a books are constantly 
revised, and at all times written up to embrace important historical 
events of recent date. 

Berard's History of England, i 75 

By an authoress well known for the Kuccess of her History of the United 
Ctates. The social life of the English people is felicitously interwoven, 
as in fact, with the civil and military transactious of tho realm. 

Ricord's History of Rome, i 60 

Possesses the charm of an attractive romance. The Fables with which 
this history abounds are introduced in such a way as not to deceive the 
inexperienced, while adding materially to the value of the work as a reli- 
able index to the character and institutions, as well as the history of the 
Soman people. 

Banna's Bible History, • i 25 

The only compendium of Bible narrative which affords a connected and 
clironological view of the important events there recorded, divested of all 
superfluous detaiL 

Summary of History, Complete 60 

American History, $0 40. French and Eng. Hist. 35 

A well proportioned outline of leading events, condensing the substance of the 
more extensive text-book in common use into a series of itatements so brief, that 
every word may be committed to memory, and yet so compreheasive that it 
presents an accurate though general view of Uie whole continuous life of nations. 

Marsh's Ecclesiastical History, 2 oo 

Questions to ditto, 75 

Affording the History of the Church In all ages, with accounts of the 
pagan world during Biblical periods, and the character, rise, and progress 
of all f(eligions, as well as the various sects of the worshipen of Cbrist 
!nie irork is entirely non-aectarian, though strictly catholic. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

Beers' System of Progressive Penmanship. 

Per dozen $2 00 

This ** round hand'* system of Penmanship in twelTe nnmbers, com- 
mendH itself by its simplicity and tlioruughness. The first four numbers 
are primary books. Nos. 5 to 7, advanced books for boys. Nosl 8 to 10, 
advanced books for ^rls. Nos. 11 and 12, ornamental penmanship. 
These books are printed from steel plates (engraved by McLees), and are 
unexcelled in mechanical execation. Large quantities are annually sold. 

Beers' Slated Copy Slips, per set ♦so 

All be^nneni shonid practice, for a few weeks, slate exercises, familiar- 
izii^ them with Uie form of the letters, the motions of the hand and arm, 
&c., &C. These copy slipa, 32 in number, supply all the copies found in a 
complete seiiea of writing-books, at a trifling cost. 

Payson,Dunton&Scribner'sCopy-B'ks.Pdo42 25 

The National System of Penmanship, in three distinct series — (1> Com- 
mon School Series, comprising the first six numbers ; (2) Businuss Series, 
Nos. 8, 11, and 12 ; (B) Ladies' Series, Nos. 7, 9, and 10. 

Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts,*3 76 

To embellish the school room walls, and furnish class exercise in the 
elements of Penmanship. 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover, per hundred .*3 oo 

Protects every page except the one in use, and furnishes ** lines** with proper 
■lope for the penman, under. Patented. 

National Steel Pens, Card with aU kinds . . . *15 

Pronounced by competent Judges the perfection of Ameriean-made pens, and 
superior to any ibreign article. 



SCHOOL SERIES. 

School Pen, per gross, . .$ GO 

Academic Pen, do . . 63 

Fine Pointed Pen, per gross 70 

POPULAR SERIE3. 

Capitol Pen, per gross, . . 1 00 

do do pr. box of 2 doz. 25 

Bullion Pen (imit. gold) pr. gr. 75 

Ladies' Pen do 63 



Index Pen, per gross ... 75 

BUSINESS SERIES. 

Albata Pen, per gross, . . 40 

Bank Pen, do . . TO 

Empire Pen, do . . 70 

Commercial Pen, per gross . 60 

Express Pen, do . 75 

Falcon I»en, do . 70 

Elastic Pen, do . 75 



Stimpson's Scientific Steel Pen, per gross .*2 oo 

One forward and two backward arches, ensuring great strength, well- 
balanced elasticity, evenness of point, and smoothness of execution. One 
gros§ in twelye contains a Scientific Gold Pen. 

Stimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder, per doz. .*2 oo 

A simple apparatus, whic^ does not get out of order, withholds at a 
single dip as much ink as the pen would otherwise realize from a dozen 
trips to the inkstand, which it supplies with moderate and easy flow. 

Stimpson's Gold Pen, $3 oO; with Ink Retainer^l so 
Stimpson's Penman's Card, * 60 

One doten Steel Fens (aiusortcd points) and Patent Ink-retaining Pen 
holder. 
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BO OK-KEEP ING 

Smith & Martin's Book-keeping .... $i 25 
Blanks to ditto *60 

Tliis work is by a practical teacher and a practical book-keeper. It is 
of a thoroughly popular class, and will be welcomed by every one who 
loves, to see tiieory and practice coibbined in an easy, conciae, and 
methodical form. 

The Single Entry portion Is well adapted to supply a want felt in n^rlj 
all other treatises, which seem to be prepared mainly for the use of whole- 
sale merchants, leaving retailers, mechanics, farmers, &c., who transact 
the greater portion of the business of the country, without a guid& The 
woi4c is also commended, on this account, for general use in Young Ladies* 
Seminaries, where a thorough grounding in tib.e simpler form of accoontl 
will be invaluable to thb future honsekeepere of the nation. 

The treatise on Double Entty Book-keeping combines all the adran* 
tages of the most recent methods, with the utmost simplicity of application, 
thus affording the pupil all the advantages of actual experience in the 
counting-house, and giving a clear comprehension of the entire sub* 
Ject through a judicious course of mercantile transactions. 

The shape of the book is such that the transactions can be presented as 
in actual practice ; and the simplified form of Blanks, three in number, 
adds gr^aUy to the ease experienced in acquiring the science. 

DRAWING. 

^ ^ » 

The Little Artist's Portfolio *50 

25 Drawing Cards (progressive patterns), 25 Blanks, and a fine Artistes 
Pencil, all in one neat envelope. 

Clark's Elements of Drawing *i oo 

Containing full instructions, with appropriate designs and copies for a 
complete course in this graceful art, from the first rudiments of outline to 



Fowle's Linear and Perspective Drawing *60 

For the cultivation of the eye and hand, with copious illustrations and 
directions, which will enable the unskilled teacher to learn the art himself 
whUe instructing his pupils. 

Monk's Drawing Books— Six Numbers, per set*2 25 

A scries of progressive Drawing Books, presenting copy and blank on 
opposite pages. The copies are fac-sitniles of the best imported litho- 
graphs, the originals of which cost from 50 cents to $1.50 each in the 
print-stores. Each book contains eleven large patterns. No. 1. — Eie> 
mentary studies; No. 2.— Studies of Foliage; Na 3. — Landscapes; No. 
4. —Animals, I. ; No. 5.— Animals, II. ; No. 6.— Marine Views, &c. 

Ripley's Map Drawing i 26 

One of t^^e most efficient aids to the acquirement of a knowledge of 
geograplxy is cne practice of map drawing. It is useful for the same reason 
that the best exei*cise in orthography is the writing of difficult words. 
Sight comes to the aid of hearing, and a double impression is produced 
upon the memory. Knowledge becomes less mechanical and more intui- 
tive. The student who has sketched the outlines of a country, and dotted 
the important places, is little likely to forget either. The impression pro 
duced mav be compared to that of a traveler who has been over the 
ground, while more comprehensive and acoorate in dotaU. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 



FAMILIAR SCIENCE 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, • $i 75 

By eminent Professors of Yale College. Contains the principles of 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Geology. 
Arranged on the Catechetical plan for primary classes and beginners. 

Chambers' Treasury of Knowledge, ... i 25 

Progressive lessons upon— ^rsf, common things which lie most imme- 
diately around us, and first attract tlie attention of the younfi; mind ; 
tecondU common otjjects from the Mineral, Animal, and Vegetable king- 
doms, manufactured articles, and miscellaneous substances ; thirds a sjns- 
teniatic Tio.w of Nature under the various sciences. May be used as ft 
Beader or Text-Book. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Norton's First Book in Natural Philosophy, i oo 

By Prof. NoBTON, of Yale College. Designed for beginners ; profusely 
illustrated, and arranged on the Catechetical plan. 

Peck's Ganot's Course of Nat. Philosophy, 1 75 

The standard text-book of France, Americanized and popularized by 
Prof. Peck, of Columbia College. The most magnificent system of illus- 
tration ever adopted in an American school-book is here found. For 
intermediate classes. 

Peck's Elements of Mechanics, ...... 2 25 

A suitable introduction to Bartlett*s higher treatises on Mechanica] 
Philosophy, and adequate in itself for a complete academical course. 

Bartlett's Synthetic Mechanics, 3 75 

Bartlett's Analytical Mechanics, 5 50 

Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics, 3 oo 

A system of Colle^te Philosophy, by Pro£ Babtubtt, of West Point 
Military Academy. 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Philosophy, . 1 50 

QEOLOaY, 
Page's Elements of Geology, . . ^ 1 26 

A volume of Chambers* Educational Course. Practical, simple, and 
eminently calculated to make the study interesting; 

Emmon's Manual of Geology, 1 25 

The first Geologist of the country has here produced a work worthy of 
his reputation. The plan of presenting the subject is an obvious improve- 
ment on older metbods. The department of PalsBontology receivea e^ptt- 
dal attention. 
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Peck's Ganot's Popular Physics. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From Pros'. Alo^so Colmn, ComeU CoUejey Iowa. 
I am pleased with it. I have decided to introduce it as a text-book. 

From n. F. JornrsoN, President Madison CoUeje^ JSIiaron^ JiRss. 
I am pleased with Peck*s Ganot, and think it a magniUcent book. 

From Fbot. Edwabd Bbooks, Pennsylvania State Normal School. 

So eminent are its merits, that it will be introduced as the text-book upon ele- 
mentary physics in this institution. 

From H. H. Lockwood, Professor Natural Philosophy IT. S. Naval Academy. 

I am so pleased with it that I will probably add it to a course of lectures given to 
the midshipmen of this school on physics. 

From Geo. S. Mackie, Professor Natural History University of NashviUe, Tenn. 

I have decided on the introduction of Peck's Ganot's Philosophy, as I am satis- 
fied that it is the best book for the purposes of my pupils that I have seen, com< 
bining simplicity of explanation with elegance of illustration. 

From W. S. McRab, Supsrint-endent Vevay Public Schools^ Indiana, 

Having carefully examined a number of text-books on natural philosophy, I do 
not hesitate to express my decided opinion in fiivor of Peck's Ganot. The matter, 
style, and illustration cmmcntly adapt the work to the popular wants. 

From Rev. Samuel McKinnet, D.D., PresH Austin CoUege^ HuntsviUe^ Texas, 

It gives me pleasure to commend it to teachers. I have taught some classes with 
it as our text, and must say, for simplicity of style and clearness of illustration, I 
have found nothing as yet published of equal value to the teacher and pupiL 

From C. V. Spear, Principal Maplewood Institute^ Pittsfleld^ Mass. 

I am much pleased with its ample illustrations by plates, and its clearness and 
simplicity of statement. It covers the ground usually gone over by our higher 
classes, and contains many fresh illnstmtions from life or daily occurrences, and 
new applications of scientinc principles to such. 

From J. A. Bantield, Superintendent Marshall Public Schools^ Michigan. 

I have used Peck's Ganot since 1863, and with increasing pleasure and satlslhc- 
tion each term. I consider it superior to any other work on physics in its adapta- 
tion to our high schools and academies. Its illustrations are superb— better 
than three times their number of pages of fine print. 

From A. ScnuTLER, Prof, of Mathematics in Baldwin University :, Berea^ Ohio. 

After a careful examination of Peck's Ganot's Natural Philosophy, and an actual 
/est of its merits as a text-book, I can heartily recommend it as admirably adapted 
to meet the wants of the grade of students for which it is intended. Its diagrams 
and illustrations are unrivaled. We use it in the Baldwhi University. 

From D. C. Van Norman, Principal Tan Norman Institute^ New York. 

The Natural Philosophv of M. Ganot. edited by Prof. Peck, is, in my opinion, 
the best work of its kind, for the use intended, ever published in this counli-y. 
Whether recjarded in relation to the natural order of the topics, the precision and 
rlcamess of its definitions, or the flillness and beauty of its lllustratfons, it is cer- 
tainly, I think, an advance. 



t^T"" For manv similar testimonials, see current numbers of the Blustrated Ed- 
ucational Bpiietin. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE-Continued. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry, ... 41 00 
Porter's Principles of Chemistry, .... 2 00 

The above nre widely known as the prodactions of ono of the mwt 
eminent scientific men of America. The extreme simplicity in the metliod 
of presemtlng the science, while exhaustively treated, has exdted uni- 
versal commendation. Apparatus adequate to the performance of every 
experiment mentioned, may be had of the publishers for a trifling sum. 
The ciTort to popularize the science is a great success. It is now within 
the reach of the poorest and least capable at once. 

Darby's Text-Book of Chemistry, . . . . i 75 

Purely a Chemistry, divesting the subject of matters comparatively 
forei}?n to it (such as heat, light, electricity, etc.), but usually allowed to 
ec^ross too much attention in ordinary school-books. 

Gregory's Organic Chemistry, 2 50 

Gregory's Inorganic Chemistry, 2 so 

The science exhaustively treated. For collies and medical studentSt 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks' Course, i 25 

A successful effort to reduce the study to the limits of a singlB term^ 
thereby making feasible its general introduction in institutions of every 
character The author's felicity of stylo and success in making the 
sdoAce pre-eminently inUrealina are oeculiarly notioeable features. 

Chemical Apparatus, to accompany "Porter'* 20 00 
do do to accompany " Steele" 26 00 

BOTANY. 
Thinker's First Lessons in Botany, .... 4^ 

For children. The technical terms are largely dispensed with in favor 
of an easy and familiar style adapted to the smallest learner. 

Wood's Object Lessons in Botany, .... i so 
Wood's American Botanist and Florist, . . 2 so 
Wood's New Class-Book of Botany, ... 3 50 

The standard text-books of the United States in this department In 
style they are simple, popular, and lively ; in arrangement, easy and nat- 
ural ; In description, graphic and strictly exact. The Tables for Analysis 
are reduced to a perfect system. More are annually sold than of all others 
combined. 

Darby's Southern Botany, 2 00 

Embracing general Structural and Physiological Botany, with vegetable 
products, and descriptions of Southern plants, and a complete IloTm of 
the Southern States ^^ 
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NATURAL SCIENCE-Continued 

PHYSIOLOC3-T. 

Jarvis' Elements of Physiology, $75 

Jarvis' Physiology and Laws of Health, . i 65 

Tho only books extant which approach this subject with a proper view 
of the true object of teaching Physiology in schoolSf vir., that scholars 
may know kow to take care of their owq health. In bold soutrast with 
the abstract Anatomies^ which children learn as they woald Greek or 
Latin (and forget as soon), to discipline the viind, are these text-book^, 
using the science as a secondary consideration, and only so far as is 
necessary for the comprehension of the laws of health. 

Hamilton's Vegetable & Animal Physiology, l 25 

The two branches of the science combined in one volume lead the fitu- 
dc::t to a proper comprehensiou of tho Analogies of Nature. 

ASTRONOMY. 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks' Course, i 50 

Kcduced to a single tenn, and better adapted to school use than any 
work heretofore published. Not written for the information of scientific 
men, but for the inspiration of youth, the pages are not burdened with a 
multitude of figures which no memory could possibly retain. The whole 
subject is presented in a clear and concise form. 

Willard's School Astronomy, i oo 

By means of clear and attractive illustrations, addressing t}ie eye in 
many cases by analogies, careful definitions of aU necessary teehniaU 
terms, a careful avoidance of verbiage and unimportant matter, particular 
Attention to analysis, and a general adoption of the simplest methods, 
Mrs. Willard has made the best and most attractive elementary Astron- 
omy extant 

Mclntyre's Astronomy and the Globes, .-150 

A complete treatise for intermediate classes. Highly approved. 

Bartlett's Spherical Astronomy, 4 ^ 

The West Point course, for advanced classes, with applicationi to the 
current wants of Navigation, Geography, and Chronolo^. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Carl's Child's Book of Natural History, . . 50 

Illustrating the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, with appli- 
cation to the Arts. Tor beginners. Beautifully and copiously illustrated. 

ZOOLOG-Y. 
Chambers' Elements of Zoology, 1 so 

A complete and comprehensive system of Zoelogy, adapted for aea» 
demic instruction, presenting a systematic view of the Animal Kingdom 
as a portion of external Nature. 
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Jarvis' Physiology and Laws of Health. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Frrnn. Samuft^ B. MoLank, SuperirUeitdent Fublie Schools^ KeohuL, Totra, 

I am glad to see a renlly good text-book on this much neglected branch. This ia 
clear, concise, accurate, and emiuently adapted to the cUus-romt^ 

fhnn William F. Wticbs, Principal of Aecuiemif^ We^ Cheater^ Pennsjflvanda. 
A thorough examination has satisfied me of its superior didms as a text-book to tbe 
attention of teacher and tanght I shall introduce it at once. 

From H. R. Sanpord, PrineipcU of East Oeneaee Coi^erenee Seminary^ N, Y. 

'Harris* Physiology** is receiyed, and fully met our expectations. We immediatdy 
adopted it 

Fnym Isaac T. Goodnow, State Superintendent of Kanaaa— published in connection 

with the *' School Law:* 

** Jarvis' Physiology,** a common-sense, practical work, irith Just enou,^ of anat- 
omy to understaud the physiological portions. The last six pages, on Man''a Beq;Km 
siLUity for his owu healtli, are worth the price of the book. 

From D. W. Stevens, SuperiiUendent Public Schoole^ FaXL Rivera Maes. 

I have examined Jarvis* " Physiology and Taws of Health,*' which you had the 
kindness to send to me a short time ago. In my judgment it is far the best work of 
the kind within my knowledge. It has been adopted as a text-book iu our public 
schools. 

Prom IIbnut G. Dennt, Chairman Book CommUtee^ Bo^or^ Maes. 

The very excellent ** Physiology ** of B. Jarvis I had introduced into our High 
School, where the study had been temporarily dropped, believing it to be by far the 
best work nf the kind that had come under my observation; indeed, the reintroduc- 
tion of the study was delayed for some months, because Dr. Jarvis* book could not be 
had, and we were uuwilliug to take any other. 

From Prof. A, P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Harvard Vyiiversity, 

* * I have been in the habit of examining school-books with great care, and I 
hesitate not to say that, of all the text-books on Physiology which have been i^ven to 
the public, Dr. Jarvis* deserves the first place on the score of accuracy, thoroughness, 
method, simplicity of statement, and constant reference to topics of practical interest 
and utility. 

From James N. Towicbkicd, Superinteiident Public ScJuHda^ JIudsony N. Y. 

Every human being ia appointed to take charge of his own body; and of all books 
written upon this subject, I know of none which will so well prepare one to do this as 
** Jarvis* Physiology** — that is, in so small a compass of matter. It considera the 
pure, simple totos of health paramount t«> science : and though the work is thoroughly 
scientific, it is divested of all cumbrous technicalities, and presents the subject of phy- 
sical life in a manner and style really charming. It is unquestionably the best text- 
book on phjrsiology I have ever seen. It is giving great satisfaction in the Bdiools of 
this city, where it has been adopted as the standard. 

From L. J. Saiiford, M.D., Prof. Anatomy and Physiology in Yale College 

Books on human physiology, designed for the use of schools, are more generally a 
Gulure perhaps than are school-books on most other subjects. 

The great want in this department is mot, we think, in the well-written treatise of 
Dr. Jarvis, entitled ** Physiology and Laws of Health.** • * The work is not too 
detailed nor too expansive in any department, and is clear and concise in alL It is 
not burdened with an excess of anatomical description, nor rendered discursive by 
many zoological references. Anatomical statements are made to the extent of quali- 
fying the student to attend, understandingly, to an exposition of those functional pro- 
cesses which, collectively, make up health ; thus the laws of health are euundated, 
and many suggestions are given which, if heeded, will tend to its preservaiioa. 



For further testimony of similar character, see current numbers of the XUiii 
trated F.ducational Bulletin. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 



"FOTJETEEN WEEKS" IN EACH BEANOH. 

By J. DORMAN STEELE, A.M. 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Chemistry . $i 25 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Astronomy . i so 

Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Philosophy . i co 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in Geology. 

The unparalleled BucceBS of the first volume, " 14 Weeks in Chemistrj/,^* encouN 
aged the publishers to project a complete course upon a Bimilar plan, and designed 
to make the Natural Sciences popular. 

Our Text-Books in these studies are, as a general thing, dull and uninteresting. 
Thej contain from 400 to 600 pages of dry facts and unconnected details. They 
abound in that which the student cannot Icam, much less remember. The pupil 
commences the study, ia confused by the fine print and coarse print, and neither 
knowing exactly what to learn nor what to hasten over, is crowded through tho 
single term generally assigned to each branch, and frequently comes to the close 
without a definite and exact idea of a single scientific principle. 

Steele's Fourteen "Weeks Courses contain only that which every well-informed 
person should know, while all that which concerns only the professional scientist 
is omitted. The language is clear, simple, and interesting, and the illustrations 
bring the subject within tho range of home life and daily experience. They give 
such of the general principles and the prominent focts as a pupil can make famil- 
iar as household words within a singlo term. Tho type Is large and open ; there 
is no fine print to annoy ; tho cuts are copies of genuine experiments or natural 
phenomena, and are of fine execution. 

In fine, by a system of condensation peculiarly his own, the author reduces each 
branch to the limits of a single term of study, while sacrificing nothing that is es- 
sential, and nothing that U usually retained from the study of the larger manuals 
in common use. Thus tho student has rare opportunity to economize hie time, or 
rather to employ that which he has to the best advantage. * 

A notable feature is tho author's charming " style," fortified by an enthusiasm 
over his subject in v;hlch the student will not fail to partake. Believing that 
Natural Science is full of fascination, he has moulded it into a form that attracts 
the attention and kindles the enthusiasm of the pupil. 

The recent editions contain the author's "Practical Questions" on a plan never 
before attempted in Bcientific text-books. These are questions as to the naturo 
and cause of common phenomena, and are not directly answered in the text, the 
design being to test and promote an intelligent use of the student's knowledge of 
the foregoing principles. 

Steele's General Key to his Works . " • • . *i 50 

This work is mainly composed of Answers to tho Practical Questions and Solu- 
tions of the Problems in the author^s celebrated "Fourteen Weeks Courses " in 
tho several sciences, with many hints to teachers, minor Tables, &c. Should be 
on every teacher's desk. 
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Steele's 14 Weeks in each Science. 

T £ S T I M O N I A Ii S . 

From L. A. Biele, President N. C. CoOege, 
I have not been disappoiuted. Sliall take pleasure in introducing thin Beriea. 

From J. F. C!ox, PresL Southern Female CoUege^ Qa. 
I am much pleased with these books, and expect to introduce them. 

From J. R. Bbanuam, Prin, BrownmUle Female College, Term. 
Th«7 are capital little books, and are now in use in our institution. 

From W. H. Goodalb, Prqfeeeor BeadvlUe Seminary^ La. 
We are using your 14 Weeks Course, and are much pleased with them. 

From W. A. Boles, Supt. SheOjyviUe Graded School, Ind. 
Thejare as entertaining as a story book, and much more improving to the mind. 

Dvm S. A. Snow, Principal of Mgh School^ Uxbridge, Maes. 
Steele^s 11 Weeks Courses in the Sciences are a perfect success. 

lYom John W. Doughty, Neioburg Free Academy y JYl Y. 

I was prepared to find Prof. Steele^s Course both attractive and instructive. Hy 
highest expectations have been Ailly realized. 

From J. S. Blackweix, Prest. Ghent CoUege, Ky. 

Prof Steele*8 unexampled success in providing for the wants of academic classes, 
has led me to look forward with high anticipations to his forthcoming issue. 

From J. F. Cook, Jhrest La Grange CoUege, Mo. 

I am pleased with the neatness of these books and the dclightftil diction. I have 
been teaching for years, and have never seen a lovelier little volume than the As- 
tronomy. 

From M. W. Smith, Prin. of High School^ Morrison, JU. 

They seem to me to be admirably adapted to the wants of a public school, con- 
taining, as they do, a sufScienUy comprehensive arrangement of elementary prin- 
ciples to excite a healthy thirst for a more thorough knowledge of those sciences. 

From J. D. Babtlet, Prin. of High School, Coficord, iT. R. 

They are just such books as I have looked for, viz., those of interesting styles 
not cumbersome and filled up with things to be omitted by the pupU, and yet su^ 
ficiently fall of facts for the purpose of most scholars in these sciences in our hi^ 
schools ; there is nothing but what a pupil of average ability can thorougm|f 
master. 

lYom Alonzo Norton Lewis, Principal of Parker Academy, Conn. 

I consider Steele^s Fourteen Weeks Courses in Philosophy, Chemistry, &c., tht 
best schoGl-books that have been issued in this country. 

As an introduction to the various branches of which they treat, and especielly 
for that numerous class of pupils who have not the time for a more extended 
course, I consider them invcuuable. 

From Edwabd Brooks, Prin. State Normal School, MiHersviUe, Pa. 

At the meeting of Normal School Principals. I presented the following re6<^is 
tlon, which was unanimously adopted : " Eemved, That Steele's 14 Weeka 
Courses in Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, or an amount equivalent to what . 
is contained in them, be adopted for upe in the State Normal Schools of Pennsji. 
vania." The works themselves will be adopted by at least three of tho 8ChQ0lii» 
and, I presume, by them all. 
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French and English Primer, $ lo 

German and English Primer, lo 

Spanish and English Primer, lo 

The names of common otocots properly illaslmted and arranged in sasjr 
lessons. 

Ledru's French Fables, 75 

Ledru's French Grammar, i oo 

Ledru's French Reader, . • • ♦ i oo 

The author* s long experience has enabled him to present the most thor- 
Onghly practical text-lxMks extant, in this branch. The system of pro- 
nunciation (by phonetic illustration) is original with this author, and will 
commend itself to all American teachers, as it enables their pupils to se- 
cure an absolutely correct pronunciation without th(\ assistance of a nativa 
master. This feature is peculiarly valuable also to ** self-taught*' students. 
The directions for ascertaining the gender of French nouns— also a greab 
stumbling-block— are peculiar to this work, and will be found remarkably 
competent to the end proposed. The criticism of teachers and the test of 
the school-room is invited to this ezcelleat series, witli coofideneo. 

Worman's French Echo, i 25 

To teach conversational French by actual practice, on an entirely new 
plan, which recognizes the importance of the student learning to thMik in 
the language which he speaka It furnishes an extensive vocabulary of 
words and expressions in common use, and suffices to free the learner 
from the embarrassments which the peculiarities of his own tongue are 
likely to be to him, and to make him thoroughly familiar with the use 
of proper idioms. 

Worman's German Echo, 1 25 

On the same plan. See Worman*s German Series, page 29. 

Pujol's Complete French Class-Book, ... 2 25 

Offers, in one volume, methodically arranged, a complete French course 
—usually embraced in series of from five to twelve books, including tha 
bulky and expensive Lexicon. Here are Grammar, Conversation, and 
choice Literature — selected from the best French authors. Each branch 
is thoroughly handled ; and the student, having diligently completed the 
course as prescribed, may consider himself, without further application, 
au/ait in the most polite and elegant language of moderu times. 

Maurice-Poitevin's Grammaire Francaise, • 1 00 

American schools are at last supplied with an American edition of this 
famous text-book. Many of our best institutions have for years been pro- 
curing it from abroad rather than forego the advantages it offers. The 
policy of putting students who have acquired some proficiency from the 
ordinary text-books, into a Grammar written in the vernacular, can not 
be too highly commended. It affords an opportunity for finish and review 
at once ; while embodying abundant practice of its own rules. 

Willard's Historia de Ids Estados Unidos, • 2 00 

The History of the United States, translated by Professors Tolon and 
Db Tobnos, will be found a valuablet iastructive, and cntcrtaioiu^ read- 
ing-book for Spanish classes. _ . 
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Pujol's Complete French Olass-Book. 

TESTIMONIAIiS. 

Ffom PBor. Euab Pnasicnm Union College, 
I ft&ke eroat pleasure in recommending Pt^ol and Van Norman's FrencTt CUu»-B<k^ 
aa there is no French grammai or class-boolc which can be compared with it in oom- 
pletf^uess, sjBiom, clearness, and general utility. 

From Edwakd Nobto, PreHdent of ITatniUon College. 

I hare carefully examined Pnjol and Van Norman*s French Class-Book, and an 
satisfied of its superiority, for coUege purposes, over any other heretofore used. Wa 
shall not fail to use it with our next class in French. 

From A. Cinrns, Prei't <f Oinoiwaali Literary and Sdtntiflc fnetituts. 

I am confident that It may be made an instrument in conveying to the student, in 
from six months to a year, the art of speaking and writing the French with almost 
native fluency and propriety. 

From Tfnuuf Obcutt, A. M., Prin. GUnwood and Tilden Ladiee' Seminaries. 

I have used P^Jol** French Grammar in my two seminaries, exclusively, for more 
than a year, and hare no hesitation in saying that I regard it the l>est text-book 
in this department extant And my opinion is confirmed by the testimony of Profl 
F. De Launay and Mademoiselle Marindin. They assure me that the book is emi- 
nently accurate and practical, as tested in the school-room. 

From Prof. Tiieo. F. I)x Fumat, Uebreto Educational InatiiiUe^ Memphis^ Tenn. 

M. PujoPs French Grammar is one of the best and most practical works. The 
French language is chosen and elegant in 8tyle--modern and easy. It is far superior 
to the other French class-books in tliis country. The selection of the conversational 
part is very good, and will interest pupils ; and being all completed in only one to1> 
nme, it is especially desirable to have it introduced in our schools. 

From Pbof. Jamxb n. Wobman, Hordentoton Female College^ N. J. 

The work is upon the same plan as the text-books for the study of French and Eng- 
lish published in Berlin, for the study of those who have not the aid of a teacher, a^ 
these books are considered, by the first authorities, the best hooka. In most of our 
institutions, Americans teach the modem languages, and heretofore the trouble hai 
been to give them a text-book that would dispose of the difiiculties of the French pro- 
nunciation. This difficulty is successfully removed by P. and Van N., and I hav« 
every reason to believe it will soon make its way into most of our best schools. 

From PsoF. CnABUES S. Doii, Ann Smith Academy^ Leadngton, Va. 

I cannot do better than to recommend ** Pufol and Van Norman.** For comprehea- 
Bive and systeniatie arrangement, progressive and thorough development of ail gram- 
matical principles and idioms, with a due admixture of theoretical knowledge and 
practical exercise, I regard it as superior to any (other) book of the kind. 

From A. A. Fobsteb, Prin, Pinehurst School^ Toronto^ C. W, 

I have great satisfaction in bearing testimony to M. Pigors System of French In- 
struction, as given in his complete class-book. For clearness and comprehensiveness 
adapted fur all classes of pupils, I have found It superior to any other work of tha 
idnd, and have now used it for some years in my establishment with great success. 

From Prow, Otto Fjeddeb, Maplewood Institute^ PitUtfield^ Mass. 

The conversational exercises will prove an immense savingof the hardest kind of 
labor to teachers. There is scaroely any thing more tr]ring in the way of teaching 
language, than to rack your brain for short and easily intelligible bits of conversation, 
and to repeat them time and again with no better result than extorting at long Inters 
vals a doubting " eui,** or a hesitating ** non, monsieur.** 



tW For further testimony of a similar character, we special circular, and 
onmbers of the Educational Bulletin. 
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